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A Night of Terror. 

The Thirty-second Congress passed an act in 
1S53 authorizing the Secretary of War to 
organize an expedition for the survey of the 
far West and the location of the most practica¬ 
ble route for a railway connecting the East with 
the Pacific coast. This, I believe, was the pioneer 
attempt of the Government at a systematic 
study of this practically unexplored region. It 
was while with one division of this expedition 
that the most exciting incident of my life oc¬ 
curred, and it all came about through my love 
ol sport. 

I was young then, daring, without the judg¬ 
ment necessary to restrain me from dangerous 
risks, and almost wholly ignorant of the great 
territory into which we were penetrating. Need¬ 
less to say, I occupied a very subordinate posi¬ 
tion and was proportionately anxious to bring 
myself to the particular attention of my 
superiors. 

Our course for some days lay along Milk 
River, and the monotony of routine work had 
already taken the place of the first novelty. Day 
after day on the route between St. Paul and Ft. 
Union we had passed through treeless plains 
until the sight of timber was a welcome one. 
Game was supplied in plenty by our hunters, 
hut the division in which I worked had seen 
far less of it than a lover of the sport could 
wish. Already the native Indians of that lo¬ 
cality had received warning of the white man's 
destructive advance, and more than once our 
party caught them driving the herds of buffalo 
back from the river along which we were work¬ 
ing and out of our sight; so it was often neces¬ 
sary to make quite extensive inland trips for 
our meat supply. 


During this time I wanted more than any¬ 
thing else to accompany one of these hunting 
expeditions, but was always relegated to other 
duties less to my taste but doubtless more to 
the welfare of our ever-hungry party. On one 
or two occasions I had seen an attack upon a 
herd of buffalo from afar, but these distant 
glimpses of the sport only made me the more 
anxious to participate. 

One memorable day that I shall never quite 
forget, I was allowed as a special privilege to 
shoulder my gun and try my skill for the after¬ 
noon upon the prairie chickens with which the 
plains abounded. 

The plains were nearly passed and we were 
now approaching that great back-bone of the 
American continent, the Rocky Mountain sys¬ 
tem. Already tracts of timber began to show 
themselves and my attention was at once at¬ 
tracted to a forest not so very far distant from 
our camp. No buffalo could, be expected there, 
but the cool woods, after the . ceaseless monotony 
of the unchanging prairie, were not easily re¬ 
sisted by one who had ever been accustomed 
to them, and I soon turned my steps thither, 
though well knowing that to venture there alone 
was not only against the advice, but the positive 
orders of my superiors. My disobedience was 
punished with remarkable promptness. 

I had barely reached the outskirts of the 
forest when I was greeted by a sound that 
frightened me beyond measure, quite as much 
perhaps, from the unexpectedness of such an 
encounter in that place as from the threatened 
danger itself. For who would be prepared to 
meet an angry buffalo bull alone in the edge of 
a forest? I looked at the majestic form in 
silent admiration, for the moment forgetting 
my own peril; but the hoarse bellow and lowered 
head soon brought me to my senses again. 

What could I do? To retreat was suicidal. 
That mountain of bone and flesh would be upon 
me in a moment. To fire, with my unpracticed 
hand, made more unsteady by excitement, with 
that king of the plains looking me in the face 
less than ten rods away seemed equally rash. 
I did not have a chance to deliberate long, how¬ 
ever, for in a moment the bison charged full 
upon me and without stopping to consider what 
I did, I fired blindly and then, throwing away 
my gun as a useless incumbrance, climbed up 
the nearest tree without one look backward and 
never stopping until well toward the top. 

Once safe from pursuit, I looked down at my 
adversary circling about the tree below me. 
Would lie attempt to dig it out by the roots? 
What a splendid mark if I had only kept pos¬ 
session of my gun. That being now beyond 
my reach, I soon lost interest in the buffalo 
other than that which was forced upon me, and 
began to figure on the possibility of getting 
back to camp. Two possible chances of escape 
seemed worthy of consideration. If I remained 
quiet it was probable the angry beast would 
leave me of his own accord ere long and seek 
to rejoin the herd from which he had strayed. 
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Unless this proved to be the case. I would have 
to stay where I was until a searching party was 
sent out for me. As no alarm would be felt 
until I failed to return at night, and as I was 
besides supposed to be tramping about in quite 
another direction. I did not enjoy a weary wait, 
but my superiors would discover my diso¬ 
bedience and curtail my hunting privileges more 
than ever. Besides I could not quite forget the 
gauntlet of fun that would await me should my 
comrades have to come out to my rescue. 

Hoping my jailor would give up his vigils all 
the sooner it he could not see me, I concealed 
myself the best I could among the limbs and 
settled down to outstay him. The result was 
disappointing in the extreme. After what 
seemed to me an endless wait, I peeped down 
only to discover that he had camped upon my 
taril; in other words, had quietly laid down at 
the foot of the tree to take things easy. His 
head I could not see and did not care to, as 
every glimpse he got of me would only en¬ 
courage him to stay longer. 

Hour after hour went past and still there 
came no signal of relief or sign* that the siege 
was likely to be raised. Gradually the sun ap¬ 
proached the horizon, then sank from sight, as 
I could tell by the fading colors on the trees 
about me. Still that stern sentinel refused to 
leave. 

Tired out and desperate I began to drop 
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my effects upon him, hoping to' so disturb his 
slumbers as to induce him to leave me for more 
peaceful neighbors. My cartridges, belt, even 
my watch and chain were sacrificed, but all with¬ 
out effect. Last of all I dropped my hunting 
knife, and when that, too, failed to induce a 
sign of motion in the huge bulk below me, I 
felt almost like casting myself upon him, but the 
memory of those cruel eyes and horns restrained 
me. 

There are people who can sleep under any 
conditions, except, perhaps, actual physical 
suffering; to that class I belong. Gradually, 
in spite of my dread and my desire to remain 
alert for any signal from my friends I became 
so drowsy that it was necessary for me to pro¬ 
vide against a fall. I climbed a little higher up 
and, securing myself as well as possible in a 
crotch of the tree, soon drifted into slumber. 
How .long that lasted, I do not know. I was 
awakened by a sound so horrible that I hope 
never to hear it duplicated under similar con¬ 
ditions. Without really knowing what had 
happened to awaken me X felt instinctively that 
something awful was in close proximity and 
crouched tremblingly on my perch, the ague 
chills of an unfathomable horror chasing up and 
down my spine. 

There was perhaps five minutes of perfect 
silence, save the usual forest voices of the night. 
Then, from the dark recesses of the very tree 
in which I sat there came a shriek so awful 
and blood-curdling that I all but lost my head. 
There was—there could be no mistaking that 
voice. A panther was beside, almost upon me. 

With a cry almost as startling to myself, if 
not so loud as his, I sprang rather than climbed 
down, my adversary of the afternoon forgotten. 
Then with every muscle tense and every nerve 
aquiver I rushed away toward camp as rapidly 
as fright and my best efforts would take me. 
On, on, blindly, desperately, never looking be¬ 
hind to see what pursued and half expecting 
every moment to feel those horrible claws sink 
into my flesh but dreading even more a repe¬ 
tition of that terrible shriek. It seemed as if 
I could never listen to that again and keep my 
senses. 

I probably never ran better in my life, but my 
feet seemed weighted with lead, and I made 
constant efforts to increase my gain still without 
looking back. What was there that I wanted 
to see? I could imagine enough. 

But there is a flesh and blood limit beyond 
which even desperation cannot carry one, and 
before long I realized with horror that I was 
tiring out. Then for the first time I ventured 
to glance over my shoulder and discovered, to 
my intense relief, that I was not pursued; but 
the next moment, so wrought up were my 
nerves, when I made a mis-step that threw me, 
I let out an involuntary cry that startled even 
myself with its own weirdness. 

What was that to my right? Surely an 
answering shout; and as I lay half dazed and 
wholly unable to rise, I realized that voices 
were approaching and rescue at hand.^ Fright 
and exhaustion had together done their work, 
and when the searching party came up they 
found me helpless and had to carry me back to 
camp too weak for a time to even explain the 
situation. When I finally became strong enough 
to make them fully understand my story the 
night was turning to gray. 

Instinctively I saw that I was not believed. 
Some awful experience they thought had driven 
me insane as, indeed, I think it nearly did. But 
later in the day, with strength and confidence 
restored, I was able to lead them back to my 
involuntary camping-ground. Forget it? I 
could find my way back now, if the place re¬ 
mained the same as then, so indelibly is the lo¬ 
cation fixed on memory’s tablets. In an hour’s 
time we were near the edge of the woods and 
cautiously approaching the tree in which I had 
so recently been forced to take refuge; 
cautiously, I say, because although it was not 
probable my adversaries of the day before 
were still there, my own. horror of the place 
was so apparent to the others that they did not 
doubt that they were about to face the evidence 
of some awful event. 


What was our surprise to find my sentinel of 
the day before still faithful at his post as I had 
seen him. Around him lay my hunting knife, 
watch, cartridges and all the rest, but they had 
indeed disturbed not his slumbers, for he was 
dead. Killed by my bullet? No, we found that 
lodged in a tree trunk safe enough. Old age 
had done the work. He had left the herd and 
retired to that secluded spot with the instinct 
peculiar to his race to die alone. My approach 
had disturbed his last moments and his angry 
charge upon me had been the final act of his 
career. Then all those weary hours after his 
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rugged life had gone out his ponderous form 
had kept me prisoner as effectually as though 
it was still enlivened by the. spirit that had ani¬ 
mated it so many years while he was monarch 
of the plains. 

But what about the panther? At least I could 
now claim full credit for that, the most terrible 
part of my adventure. But—let me whisper it 
—one night a short time afterward, while lying 
safely in camp, I once more heard that awful 
shriek, now in the distance, and heard the still 
more startling intelligence from one of our 
hunters concerning the diminutive character of 
the particular kind of owl that uttered the cry. 

Xeno W. Putnam. 
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A ROBBERY ON THE FRENCH COAST. 

(ARTISTS’ ADVENTURES.) 

WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR. 


“PVENING, good 
people. Can I 
get food and lodging 
here ? ” 

I stood erect on 
the threshold. In the 
dark room I could 
just make out two 
indistinct figures, 
and I myself must 
have made a curious 
silhouette against 
the tragic field of 
sunset, with my 
slouch hat over one eye, my painter’s knapsack 
on my back, and my iron-tipped staff in my 
hand. I must have presented the somewhat 
portentous appearance of a vagabond who has 
prowled all the day long in the sun, and now 
demands a night’s rest. 

I had been on the march since daybreak, 
examining the coast, its woodlands, beaches, 
and rocks. A whole day of open air and free¬ 
dom! First there was the start from Royan, 
with a knapsack, packed over-night, bursting 
with all kinds of provisions, not to speak of the 
canvases, color-box, sketching-stool, and easel 
firmly lashed on top, and strapped down with 
thongs and buckles enough to suit an exploring 
tour in Africa. Then, in the clear dawn, came 
the turnpike edged with green trees, villas still 
deep in slumber, and the far plains all moist 
with dew, their lines softened by the morning 
mist. In the gaiety of the mom came the more 
scattered houses on the turnpike, a hotter sun¬ 
shine, the footpath in the pine-woods, the deep 
peace of great forests, and the silent dunes 
where here and there the sun would lay broad 
touches of sunshine. Ah, what ravines full of 
flowers, what shady hollows, what hill-tops 
where one drew in deep breaths of the balmy 
smell of immortelles and wild flowers, mingled 
with the sea-breeze! 

Suddenly the woods came to an end, and 
the trees detached themselves in a mass on the 
clear horizon. Out there was the immense 
abyss of light, and now, flashing like a diamond 
lying flat beneath the stupendous sky at the 
foot of the dunes, appeared the azure sea. 

Delightful is the profession of painter on such 
days. I filled my eyes to the brim with light, 
I absorbed light, I intoxicated myself with fresh 


open air. The first complete contact with na¬ 
ture made a deep impression on me. I had just 
arrived from Paris, where I had been caught in 
the machinery of a competition for the Frix de 
Rome. For two whole months I had vegetated 
in a bedroom ten feet square, a veritable hot¬ 
house, at the end of that court of the £cole des 
Beaux Arts which seems like theexercising-yard 
of a prison rather than a nursery of artists. 

Utterly absorbed in the salmon and brown 
tones of my Polynices, and the tobacco-colored 
beard of CEdipus pronouncing his curse, I for¬ 
got the rest of the world; the universe, so far as I 
was concerned,consisted of that comerof Paris, 
with its smothering streets shaken every instant 
by the trembling note of cabs and the roar of the 
omnibus. I was free of all these botherations, 
having, besides, very completely lost the Prixde 
Rome. A clever competitor had given a richer 
salmon tint to the carnations in his flesh paint¬ 
ing, and endued the son of Laius with a beard 
moreagitated by tragic thrills than nature could 
show. So the next day I rejoined my family 
at the seaside, and now I had arrived, like a 
rat blinking its eyes at the mouth of its hole, 
having before me—what a contrast!—real 
sunshine, real sky, gulls in the boundless blue, 
flights of sails aslant on the horizon, and, in the 
enormous heights of the sky, gentle clouds with 
the tones of water-colors! Everywhere about 
me, rising from the ground like incense, the 
powerful fragrance of pines and tamarisks made 
its way to my very soul, while the vast azure 
high sea unfurled its billows on the golden 
strand at my feet. 

What color-notes! What a palette! Corot’s 
favorite hour had passed, and the mists were 
gone. I lingered here and there, and the sun 
rose in the heavens, drowning everything with 
its rays, making the rocks flame, and causing 
the distance to vibrate. I breakfasted between 
two studies at a double-quick. I was hunting 
down color-notes that could not be caught, 
feverishly striving to seize this rock’s reflection 
in the blue water, and the changing iridescence 
of yonder billows shot with sunlight under the 
broiling rays of noon, thus forgetting both dis¬ 
tances and fatigue. 

Farther on, after long walks in the sun, I 
plunged into the coolness of woods and dales. 
Then the ocean once more, rocks up which 
one had to climb, dunes one could surmount 
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only by wading in deep sand, then the steeper 
cliffs and the beaches. 

Evening overtook me in the unsettled coun¬ 
try as I was scaling a high bluff; the sea was to 
my left, and on my right the enormous pine-for¬ 
est and the horizon of wooded hills over which 
night was advancing. Wearied out, my head 
heavy, I then only sought to get my bearings, 
and to find a lodging-place, for it was now too 
late to return to the town. Then it was that I 
perceived at the end of the bluff the rude outline 
of an old house; it looked quite black against 


on the steep, and an evening wind whistled in 
the grass. Down below on the shore the ocean 
mounted to the assault of pebbly reaches, fall¬ 
ing heavily with a rhythmical sound. The end 
of a mast called my attention to the ribs of a 
boat near by, like the skeleton of some leviathan 
half emerged from the sand. So these coasts 
must be perilous; and in a moment I seemed 
to see the boat whipped by the waves on some 
winter night — a lightning bolt from the sky, 
a terrible breaker, and then the boat over¬ 
turned, rolled this way and that, and broken, 



engraved ay peter aitken. 

THE HOUSE. 


the sunset sky. A short walk across the de¬ 
serted heath, and there I was. A holly-bush 
was set above the door, the common emblem 
for inns. I advanced to the threshold. 

“ Evening, good people. Can I get food and 
lodging here ? ” 

A silence ensued. Then a voice came from 
the gloom: 

“ Oh, well, yes; I suppose so.” And I heard 
a movement at the end of the room. 

It was not exactly an inn, but the holly-bush 
over the door meant to say, “ Here drink is 
sold.” Evidently the customs-guards who watch 
the coast were in the habit of stopping here from 
time to time to drain a glass and to break a bit 
(if bread. Without doubt some food must be 
left in the place, so I was sure of my supper. 
There would have to be a bed somewhere or 
other, too. 

The last gleams of sunset lighted up the gorse 


and its miserable remains cast hither and 
thither over the sands with the drowning 
crew. 

I strove to drag myself from such dreams. 
Nightfall of itself is sorrowful; it is like the 
disappearance of reality, and the beginning of 
dreams. 

“ Come in, do ! Sit down ! ” 

I entered. 

A big, very high room, darkened by smoke, 
the beams of the roof black, a shining table, 
benches, chairs, a bed, and in the black yawn 
of the hearth some brands of a resinous wood 
that sent their fragrance abroad. I seated my¬ 
self on a bench in the comer of the room, and 
placed my knapsack beside me. One could hear 
inside it the metallic rattle of the color-tubes, 
palette-knives, and oil-vials as they jostled 
one another. 

An old man was seated on the hearth watch- 
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THE ARRIVAL. 


ing the fire^ turning his head, he fixed a 
piercing eye on me. The woman who had bid¬ 
den me enter approached, and, with one hand 
on the table, and the other hanging down, she 
examined me from under her eyelids with an 
air that seemed to me hesitating and surly. 
My reception was not exactly warm; but on 
thinking it over my own looks were not ex¬ 
actly encouraging. My hair was wet with per¬ 
spiration, my clothes were covered with dust, 
my slouch hat fell over my nose, and the iron- 
tipped staff was in my hand. In fine, nothing 
was lacking to give me the look of a vagabond, 
a smuggler, or a city cracksman on a summer’s 
tour. 

“ Well,” said I, breaking the silence, <f what 
have you to eat this evening?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ At any rate, let me have some dinner.” 

“ That depends on what you want.” 

It was not possible to budge her from that. 
I said that she might give me anything; it 
would be enough; I was not hard to please. 

It was now night. The gale from the ocean, 
shaking the closed door, blew stronger and 
stronger, and while I ate the wretched meal 
that was placed before me, I examined the 
room. Indistinctly lighted by a candle placed 
near me, I could still make out the details. 
The floor was the naked ground, uneven in 
spots; there were a few rickety chairs in the 
comers; presses shone in the dark, with here 


and there the reflection from a bottle or a knife. 
There were also the tall, black clock, and the 
big closet-bed in the comer. On the uneven, 
lumpy wall was a coarse woodcut in which the 
Wandering Jew appeared eight times, pursued 
by the hand of God, and on the smoke-bumed 
chimney-piece, dominating the disorder and 
clutter of common utensils, placed athwart on 
two nails, hard and rigid, a great rifle shone 
out from the darkness. 

“ Nothing very joyous in all these decora¬ 
tions,” I thought. 

This shore, so uninviting of look, these crags 
on which the sea broke, this lonely house, the 
little warmth in the welcome of my hosts, the 
dubious glance which I fancied I had caught 
in their eyes, perchance the great heat of the 
day, the long walk in the open air,— I know 
not what all,—made me feel by no means at 
my ease. As-I felt my head very heavy, and 
was worn out with fatigue, I made a sign to the 
woman that I wished to pay the bill. In order 
to quiet her suspicions I threw a piece of gold 
on the table. 

“ Pay yourself out of that,” I said. 

She seized the piece, examined it, turned it 
over, made it ring on the table. 

She annoyed me with her ways, and, since 
by chance I had another in my pocket, I spoke 
out like a lord : 

“ Is n’t it good ? I have some more — oi 
the same kind.” 
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I thought I saw in the shadows two yellow 
pupils shine out, and two rapacious fists clench 
themselves. 

“ Now if you will be so good as to show 
me my room, I am ready,” 

“ Follow me,” she said. 

The room had only one door, and I saw no 
other bed except the big one at the end of the 
apartment But the woman opened wide the 
door, and the howling wind blew in. Verily 
at that moment the gale was up, and the tide 
must have been at the full. The weather had 
changed; sand flew against the house as if a 
giant’s fist were hurling it by handfuls. 

I took my knapsack, and followed. 

“ You must have something precious indeed 
in that, to take it out of doors in such weather! 
You had better leave it on the bench.” 

Leave my knapsack ? Not on my life! Oiit 
of curiosity these rustics would have ransacked 
it during the night, and their heavy paws would 
have ruined my studies, and destroyed my beau¬ 
tiful open-air color-notes. 

We had turned the comer of the house, and 
in the rear was the door of a woodshed, in 
which were hay, straw, bundles of fagots, and 
at the end a stair leading to the loft. On the 
left a thin partition of bricks had been raised 
in which was a door. That made a little room 
where were a bed and two chairs. It was in 
that hole I must sleep, or else make my bed 
out-doors. 

I entered without hesitation, and the woman 
retired, wishing me good-night. 

As I have said, I was nervous. That long 
day had, as it were, intoxicated me. It was 
not to be explained ; it was stronger than rea¬ 
son. I barricaded the outer door, the bolt of 
which I shot; the door of my bedroom, hav¬ 
ing no bolt, I buttressed solidly with a chair. 
I knocked on the wall to see if it was genuine. 
I bent down and looked under the bed — no 
one there. I took off my waistcoat and shoes, 
and threw myself on the bed. 

Yet I seemed to have a presentiment of some 
danger. I was feverish, and could hear the 
beating of myheart. But, I argued, whyshould 
I fear ? These people are not bandits, pirates 
of the coast, watchers for the shipwrecked, sta¬ 
tioned here at the ends of the earth. And then, 
even supposing they had bad purposes, there 
is nothing alluring in my appearance, and I 
have not exactly the look of one who is lined 
with gold. Fear is nothing but a fancy. I am 
here to sleep. Sleep be it, then. So I forced 
myself to think no more of it. 

But how could I prevent a beginning of fever 
from raising my pulse and the blood from heat¬ 
ing my temples ? In spite of the calmness of 
my reasoning, phantoms roused themselves and 
passed before me. I seemed to feel terror beat¬ 


ing the air about my brows with her wings; 
the nightmare of sleeplessness began to be as 
oppressive as the reality itself. 

Sleep or no sleep, I was compelled to stay. 
It wasimpossibleto leave at that hour. I could 
not have gone twenty steps without tumbling 
into some hole, and, my weariness helping, ! 
let myself go little by little, cradled by the 
whistling of the wind, which now sent me 
only softened “hoo-hoos ” under the sill of 
my door. 

I fell into a deep sleep, but all of a sudden, 
toward midnight, there I was awake, bolt up¬ 
right I jumped down from the bed, my eyes 
dilating in the night No; it was not a dream, 
those muffled sounds, those low voices. Oh, 
horrors! there was talking behind that wall. 
Some one was trying to open the door. I lis¬ 
tened trembling. Somebody said, “ Go, get the 
ladder! ” 

There were several of them. Doubtless they 
have sent for reinforcements; they are going 
to climb from outside into the loft, descend, 
attack me in this comer, and cut my throat in 
this barbarous hole. Evidently they are armed; 
the gun has been taken down from the nail; a 
ball would strike me in the breast if I should 
open the door. They are after my life. Every¬ 
thing is now explained: theirtreacherous looks, 
their rapacious glances. Doubtless they believe 
that I have in my knapsack gold and jewels, a 
whole fortune. Theirplans are laid. Ever since 
my arrival a tragedy has been in the air, and 
I shall die here without help. There will be 
a struggle; this bed will be upset; frightful 
screams will pierce the night; there will be 
blood on these walls: but I shall yield before 
their numbers, and the terrible house will keep 
its secret. 

A voice murmurs, " No noise! ” 

Aha, you think that I am asleep, and that I 
shall permit myself to be surprised and stuck like 
a lamb! The first who comes will be crushed. 

A heavy chair in my hand, I waited for the 
door to be broken in. At that moment I felt 
in myself superhuman powers. 

They brought the ladder. It was adjusted 
against the wall; they cHmbed up, and landed 
on the wooden flooring with a dull thud. They 
were walking stealthily, and coming down the 
stair; I could hear it creak. There they were 
behind the door which did not lock! I could 
hear their breath. 

“ He’s asleep; sh — sh! pass me the ax! ” 

My heart leaped in my breast; I felt that it 
was the end of all. Heavens! the door has 
creaked! Farewell, Nature; blessings on all 
those I love! Ah, the wretches! 

My arm could hold out no longer; that chair 
weighed a hundred pounds. A sound of mov¬ 
ing straw followed, the cracking of a dry twig. 
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A slipping sound warned me that some one had 
placed himself flat on the ground; doubtless in 
order to see under the door, if there was a light 
Then everything was quiet. My arm fell with¬ 
out loosening hold on the chair; I remained on 
my feet, flattened against the door, my ear glued 
to the wood, striving to hear. 

How long I remained in that position I do 
not know. Sleep almost overtook me; I let 
myself slide into my chair, and there I passed 
the night, my head now and then falling on my 
bent frame, threatening to pitch forward. Then 
in my heavy sleepiness I would raise myself 
again, listen a little, even at one time awaked 
by a snore. Surprising thing! Besides myself, 
there was another in the woodshed I 

What had to happen did happen. Inmysleep 
I nearly fell on the floor. My awakening was 
sudden, and reassurance equally prompt, for 
now through the cracks of the door the rays of 
sunlight sped like golden arrows. I opened it 
a bit; the outside door was open, and light was 
entering in floods. A puff of fresh air, a fine 
fresh sea breeze, struck me full in the face. In 
an instant I took possession of my wits. I hur- 
fied out; in front of the house the good wo¬ 
man was seated on her threshold mending her 
fishing-net. 


“ I say, did n’t you hear anything last night ? 
Your house was entered; did you know that ? 
Robbers, without a doubt! I had a pretty 
scare! ” And I watched her under my eyelids, 
noting her glance. 

“ Sure enough; and here I am forgetting to 
wake them,*’ said she. 

What could she mean ? She went into the 
woodshed, and I followed. A sonorous dron¬ 
ing met our ears, and at the back of the shed, in 
the warm shadows, almost hidden in the straw, 
1 saw two big fellows, by no means ill-looking. 

She waked them, and while they emerged 
from the straw, their eyes heavy with sleep, the 
good woman hummed her explanation. 

“ Oh, if I could have foreseen 1 You must 
have had a great scare, and it was my fault, 
too. Wait till I tell you." 

It was all very simple. Two workmen from 
the town had been delayed at their work in the 
neighborhood, and, not wishing to return so 
late, had preferred to sleep there. The bed be¬ 
ing taken, they had to put up with the straw, 
and, finding the door bolted, they quietly passed 
in by way of the loft window, taking with them 
tools, ax, saw, etc., and making as little noise 
as possible for fear of waking me: there it 
was! 





Seeing the honest look of all these people, 
I confessed the scare I had had during the 
night The workmen, having the case explained, 
laughed at the top of their lungs, and the wo¬ 
man explained further: 

“ So that was the way of it You thought 
they were robbers, did you ? Now just wait 
This is the way it happened, and first let me 
say that —” and so forth, and so on. 

She wearied me with her rustic slang, broken 
by peals of laughter. 

Outside was the joyous morning, the blessed 
daylight, which I thought never again to be¬ 
hold. But was that the landscape which seemed 
to me so savage the night before ? A veil of 
mist softened the azure distance; I heard the 
birds singing in the sky; fowls were cackling 
at my feet. The bluffs were redolent with per¬ 
fumes, and on the beach the immensity of 
the sea unrolled itself. From that forest which 
I thought a desert I saw blue smoke mount¬ 
ing ; all was sunlight, gaiety, joy of life, and 
from time to time the crow of a chanticleer 
pealed through the air like the trumpets of 
victory. 


“ Well —here’s to your health! ” 
Everybody drank; it was I who stood treat 
now, with a delicious white wine. “To you — 
to you — to you! ” The good woman related 
my adventure for the second time, this time to 
the old man. It was a long story, for he was a 
little deaf. Then there was more laughter; it 
was a joy to hear them. “ Farewell, good folks 
— till we meet again I ” 

One of the workmen helped to buckle my 
knapsack on my back, very proud to assist an 
artist; for he knew that sort, as he explained it 
all to the peasants. 

Then I was off again through the grass, which 
was still moist with de\T, light of heart, gay, 
even jolly. I waved good-by to the whole party, 
and as I was about to disappear round the bend 
of the footpath, I heard in the tense morning air 
that old woman straining her voice in explana¬ 
tions to the deaf man. He had heard at last, 
and understood. Wafted toward me by the 
breeze, his railing voice reached my ears: 

“Eh? What d’you say ? Rob whom? Rob 
an artist ? Where *d be the use ? A pack of 
beggars without a cent!” 

Andre Casiaigne . 
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IT was well after two, in the dullest ebb 
1 of earth’s deadest hour, when Benson 
lifted the portiere and stepped into my room. 

I put down the book at which my brain 
had been scratching like a dog scratching at 
a closed door. It was a volume of Gautier’s 
“Nouvelles.” I had just reached that mildly 
assuaging point in “ Une Nuit de Cleopatre” 
where the mysterious arrow, whistling 
through the palace window of a queen who 
was bored to extinction, buries itself quiv¬ 
ering in the cedar wainscoting above her 
couch. 

But the incident, this time, seemed to 
have lost its appeal. The whole thing 
sounded very empty and old, very foolish 
and far away. The thrill of drama, I cog¬ 
itated, is apt to leak out of a situation when 
it comes to one over a circuit of two thou¬ 
sand moldering years. So I looked up at 
my servant a little listlessly and yet a little 
puzzled by what was plainly a studied calm¬ 
ness of appearance. 

‘'Benson, why aren’t you in bed?” 

“If you will pardon me, sir,” began the 
intruder, “I’ve a gentleman here.” 

He was so extraordinarily cool about it 
that I rose like a fish at the flash of some¬ 
thing unusual. 

“At this time of the night?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘But what kind of gentleman, Benson?" 

Benson hesitated: it was the sort of hes¬ 
itation that is able to translate silence into 
tin apology. 

think, sir, it’s a burglar.” 

“A what?” I demanded, incredulous. 

“The fact is, sir, I ’appened to hear him 
at the lock. When he forced the door, sir, 


not being able to work the lock, I was wait¬ 
ing for him. ” 

The dropped aspirate was an unfailing 
sign of mental disturbance in Benson. I 
closed my book and tossed it aside. It was 
onlv drama of the second dimension, as old 
and musty as a mummy. And here, ap¬ 
parently, was adventure of the first water, 
something of my own world and time. 

“This sounds rather interesting, Benson. 
Be so good as to show the gentleman up.” 

I sat down, with a second look at the 
dragging hands of the French clock. But 
Benson still seemed a trifle ill at ease. 

“I—I took the liberty of tying him up a 
bit, sir, ” explained the servant, “ being com¬ 
pelled, as it were, to use a bit of force.” 

“Of course. Then untie him as much as 
necessary and fetch him here. And you 
might bring up a bottle of La Fitte and a bite 
to eat. For two, if you please, Benson!” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. But still he 
hesitated. 

“The revolver, sir, is in the cabinet- 
drawer on your left.” 

There were times when old Benson could 
almost make me laugh, times when the 
transparencies of his obliquities made them 
almost respectable. 

“We won’t need the revolver, Benson. 
What I most need, I fancy, is amusement, 
distraction, excitement, anything—any¬ 
thing to get me through this endless hell of 
a night! ” 

I could feel my voice rise on the closing 
words, like the uprear of a terrified race¬ 
horse. It was not a good sign. I got up 
and paced the rug, like a castaway pacing 
some barren and empty island. But here, 
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I told myself, was a timely footprint. I 
waited, as breathless as a Crusoe awaiting 
his Friday. 

I waited so long that I was beginning to 
dread some mishap. Then .the portieres 
parted for the second time, and Benson led 
the burglar into the room. 

I experienced, as I looked at him, a dis¬ 
tinct sense of disappointment. He was not 
at all what I expected. He wore no black 
mask, and was neither burly nor ferocious. 
The thing that first impressed me was his 
slenderness, an almost feline sort of slender¬ 
ness. The thing I next remarked was that 
he was very badly frightened, so frightened, 
in fact, that his face was the tint of a rather 
soiled white glove. It could never have 
been a ruddy-looking face. But its present 
startling pallor, I assumed, must have been 
largely due to Benson’s treatment, although 
I was still puzzled by the look of abject 
terror which gave the captive’s eyes their 
animal-like glitter. He stood before me 
for all the world as though a hospital in¬ 
terne had been practicing abstruse bandag¬ 
ing feats on his body, so neatly and yet so 
firmly had the redoubtable Benson hobbled 
him and swathed his arms in a half dozen of 
my best Irish linen table napkins. Over 
these, again, had been wound and buckled 
a trunk strap. Benson had not skimped 
his job. His burglar was wrapped as se¬ 
curely as a butcher wraps a boned ribroast. 

My hope for any diverting talk along 
the more picaresque avenues of life was 
depressingly short-lived. The man re¬ 
mained both sullen and silent. His sulky 
speechlessness was plainly that of a low 
order of mind menaced by vague uncer¬ 
tainties and mystified by new surroundings. 
Blood still dripped slowly down the back of 
his soiled collar, where Benson’s neat welt 
had abraded the scalp. 

Yet his eyes, all the time, were alert 
enough. They seemed to take on a wisdom 
that was uncanny, the inarticulate wisdom 
of a reptile, bewildering me, for all their 
terror, with some inner sense of vicious 
security. To fire questions at him was as 
futile as throwing pebbles at an alligator. 
He had determined, apparently, not to open 
his lips; though his glance, all this time, 
was never an idle or empty one. I gave up, 
with a touch of anger. 

“Frisk him,” I told the waiting Benson. 
As that underworld phrase was new to those 
respectable Anglican ears, I had to trans¬ 


late it. “ See if he’s carrying a gun. Search 
his pockets — every one of them.” 

This Benson did, with an engaging mix¬ 
ture of muffled caution and open repug¬ 
nance. He felt from pocket to pocket, as 
gingerly as boys feel into ferret holes, and 
with one eye always on the colorless and 
sphinxlike face beside him. 

The result of that search was quite en¬ 
couraging. From one pocket came an ugly, 
short-barreled Colt. From another came 
two skeleton keys and a few inches of copper 
wire bent into a coil. From still another 
came a small electric flashlight. Under our 
burglar's coat, with one end resting in his 
left-hand waistcoat pocket, was a twenty- 
inch steel jimmy. It was a very attractive 
tool, not unlike a long and extremely slender 
stove lifter, with a tip-tilted end. I found 
it suggestive of tremendous leverage power, 
tempting one to test its strength. It proved 
quite as inviting to the hand, I discovered, 
as a golfer’s well-balanced “driver." 

From the right-hand waistcoat pocket 
Benson produced a lady’s gold watch, two 
finger rings, a gold barette, and a foot or 
two of old-fashioned locket chain of solid 
gold. There was nothing to show who the 
owner of this jewelry might be. 

“I suppose you just bought this at Tif¬ 
fany’s?” I inquired. But the needle of 
antiphrasis had no effect on his indurated 
hide. His passivity was beginning to get 
on my nerves. He might have been a wax 
figure in the Eden Musee, were it not for 
those reptiliously alert and ever-exasper¬ 
ating eyes. I stood up and confronted him. 

“I want to know where this stuff came 
from!” 

The white-faced burglar still looked at 
me out of those sullen and rebellious eyes. 
But not a word passed his lips. 

“Then we’ll investigate a little further, 

I said, eying his somewhat protuberant 
breastbone. “ Go on with the search, Ben¬ 
son, and get everything. ” For it was plain 
that our visitor, before honoring us that 
night, had called at other homes. 

I watched Benson with increasing interest 
as his fastidiously exploring hand went down 
inside the burglar’s opened waistcoat. 1 
saw him feel about there, and as he did so I 
caught a change of expression on our pris¬ 
oner’s face. He looked worried and har¬ 
assed by this time; he seemed to have lost 
his tranquil and snakelike assurance. His 
small lean head with the protuberant ears 
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“•BAH,’ HE SAID, ‘GET UP AGAINST WIIAT I HAVE, AND YOU’D TONE DOWN 

YOUR SQUEAL!’” 


and the pathetically eager eyes took on a 
ratlike look. I knew, then, the end toward 
which my mind had been groping. The 
man was not snakelike. He was like a 
cornered rat. Rat seemed written all over 
him. 

But at that moment my eyes went back 
to Benson, for I had seen his hand bring 
away a small vase partly wrapped in 
a pocket handkerchief. This handkerchief 
was extremely dirty. 

I took the vase from his hand, drawing 
away the rag that screened it. Only by an 
effort, as I did so, was I able to conceal my 
surprise. 

For one glance at that slender little col¬ 
umn of sang-de-boeuf porcelain told me what 
it was. There was no possibility of mistake. 
One glimpse of it was enough. It was from 
the Gubtill collection. For once before 
my fingers had caressed the same glaze and 
the same tender contours. Once before, 
and under vastly different circumstances, 
I had weighed that delicate tube of porce¬ 
lain in my contemplative hands. 

I sat back and looked at it more carefully". 
I examined the crackled groundwork, with 
its brilliant mottled tones and its pale 
ruby shades that deepened into crimson. I 
peered down at the foot of enameled white 


with its slowly deepening tinge of pale 
green. Then I looked back at the delicate 
lip, the lip that once had been injured and 
artfully banded with a ring of gold. It was 
a vase of the K’anghsi Period, a rare and 
beautiful specimen among the Yang Lao 
monochromes. And history said that thirty 
years before it had been purchased from the 
sixth Prince of Pekin, and had always been 
known as “The Flame. 11 

Both Anthony Gubtill and I had bid for 
that vase. Our contest for it had been a 
spirited one, and even had been made the 
subject of a paragraph or two in the morn¬ 
ing papers. But an inexplicably reckless 
mood had overtaken that parsimonious old 
collector, and he had won. The day 7, after 
the Graves sale I had been a member of 
that 'decorously appreciative dinner party 
which had witnessed the vase’s installation 
between a rather valuable peachbloom am¬ 
phora of haricot red groundwork with rose 
spots accentuated by the usual clouds of 
apple green, and a taller, and, to my mind, 
much more valuable ashes-of-roses cylin¬ 
drical Yang Lao with a carved ivory base. 
We had looked on the occasion as somewhat 
of an event, for such things naturally are not 
picked up every day r . And now the mere 
sight of the vase took me back to the Gub- 
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till home, to that rich and spacious house 
on lower Fifth Avenue where I had spent 
not a few happy evenings. 

I put the vase down on my table and 
turned away from it, not caring to betray 
my interest in it, or to give to the ratlike 
eyes still watching me any inkling of my 
true feelings. Yet the thought of such 
beauty being in the hands of a brute like 
this sickened me. I was angered by the 
very idea that such grace and delicacy 
should be outraged by the foul rags and 
the even fouler touch of a philistine sneak 
thief. I resented the outrage, just as any 
normal mind would resent a jungle ape’s 
abduction of a child. 

I turned and looked the criminal up and 
down. I noticed, for the first time, that 
his face was beaded with sweat. 

“Might I inquire just what you intend 
doing with this?’’ I asked, gazing back, 
against my will, at that fragile little treas¬ 
ure known as “ The Flame. ” 

The man moved uneasily, for the first 
time. For the first time, too, he spoke. 

“ Give it to its owner, ” he said. 

“And who is its owner?” 

He looked from me to the vase and then 
back again. 

“It belongs to a pal o’ mine, over on 
First Avenue. ” 

“And where did you get it?” 

“Out o’ hock.” 

I could not restrain a touch of anger as 
my glance fell on the all too eloquent imple¬ 
ments of burglary. 

“And you expect me to swallow this?” 
I demanded. 

“I don’t give a damn what you swallow. 
I know the trut’ when I’m sayin’ it.” 

“And you’re telling me the truth?” I 
found it hard to keep my anger within 
bounds. 

“Sure!” was his curt answer. 

“That’s a cowardly lie,” I cried out at 
him. “You’re a coward and a liar, like all 
your sneaking kind that skulk about dark 
corners and crawl under beds ard arm your¬ 
self to the teeth and stand ready to murder 
innocent women, to strike them down in 
the dark,,rather than be found out! It’s 
cowardice, the lowest and meanest kind of 
cowardice!” 

The sweat stood out on his face in glisten¬ 
ing drops. 

“What's eatin’ you, anyway?” he de¬ 
manded. “What’ve I done?” 


I pushed the cluster of women’s jewelry 
closer to him. “You’ve done some of the 
meanest and dirtiest work a man can stoop 
to. You’ve skulked and crawled and 
slunk through the dark to rob women and 
children! ” 

“Who’s given you a license to call me a 
coward? ” 

“Do you dare to intimate there’s any¬ 
thing but low and arrant cowardice in 
work like this?” 

“Just try it!” he said, with a grin that 
made his face hideous. 

“ Why should I try it? ” I demanded. “ Do 
you suppose because I don’t carry a jimmy 
and a gun that I can’t face honest danger 
when I need to?” 

I glanced round at my den walls, studded 
with trophies as they were, from the bull- 
moose antlers over the fireplace to the 
leopard pelt under my heels. The other 
man followed my glance, but with a lip-curl 
of contempt. 

“ Bab, ” he said, apparently glad to crowd 
me off into some less personal side issue. 
“ That's all play actin’! Get up against 
what I have, and you’d tone down your 
squeal! Then you’d walk into the real 
thing!” 

“The real thing, black-jacking chamber¬ 
maids and running like a pelted cur at the 
sight of a brass button!” 

I could see his sudden wince, and that 
it took an effort for him to speak. 

“You’d find it took nerve, all right, all 
right,” he retorted. “And the kind o’ 
nerve that ain’t a cuff-shooter’s long suit!’’ 

My movement of contempt brought him 
a step or two nearer. But it was Benson 
who spoke first. 

“Hadn’t we better have the police, sir?’’ 
he suggested. The burglar, with his eyes 
on my face, stepped still closer, as though 
to shoulder any such suggestion as Benson’s 
out of the issue. 

“You just go out in the middle of the 
night,” he went on with derisive volubility. 
“Go out at night and look at a house. 
Stand off and look at it good and plenty. 
Then ask yourself who’s inside, and what’s 
doin’ behind them brick walls, and who’s 
awake, and where a shot’s goin’ to come 
from, and what chances of a get-away you’ll 
have, and the size of the bit you’ll get if 
you’re pinched! Just stand there and tell 
yourself you’ve got to get inside that house 
and make your haul and get away with the 
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II 


goods— that you’ve got to do it, or go with 
empty guts! Try it, and see if it takes 

nerve!” . . 

I must have touched his professional 
pride. I had trifled with that ethical totem 
pole that is known as honor among thieves. 

“All right,” I said, suddenly turning on 
him as the inspiration came to me. “We’ll 
try it, and we’ll try it together. For I’m 
going to make you take this stuff back, and 
take it back to-night.” 

I could see his face cloud. Then a second 
change came over it. His ratlike eyes 
actually began to twinkle. 

“I think we ought to have the police, sir, ” 
reiterated Benson, remembering, doubtless, 
his encounter below stairs. “ He’s an un¬ 
common tricky one, sir.” 

I saw, on more sober second thought, 
that it would be giving my friend too much 
rope, too many chances for treachery. 
And he would not be over nice in his meth¬ 
ods, I knew, now that I had him cornered. 
A second idea occurred to me, a rather in¬ 
toxicating one. I suddenly felt like a Cru¬ 
sader saving from pollution a sacred relic. 
I could catch the whimper of some unken¬ 
neled sense of drama in the affair. 

“Benson,” I said, “I’m going to leave 
this worthy gentleman here with you. And 
while you look after him, I’m going to return 
this peachbloom vase to its owner. ” 

“He ain’t in town to-night, ” broke in my 
troubled burglar. 

“And to demonstrate to his somewhat 
cynical cast of mind that there’s nothing 
extraordinary in his particular line of activ¬ 
ity, I propose to return it in the same man¬ 
ner that it was taken. ” 

Benson looked troubled. . 

“I beg pardon, sir, but mightn’t it get us 
all into a bit of trouble? Couldn’t we leave 
it until morning, sir, and talk it over quiet¬ 
like with your friend Mr. McCooey or the 
gentleman from the Pinkerton office?” 

“And have a cuff-shooter running for 
help over such a triviality? Never, Ben¬ 
son, never! You will make yourself com¬ 
fortable here with this gallant gentleman 
of the blackjack—and keep this handsome 
Colt of his quite close about you while 
you’re doing it. For I’m going to take 
this piece of porcelain back where it belongs, 
even though I have to face a dozen lap- 
dogs and frighten every housemaid of the 
neighborhood of Twelfth Street into hys¬ 
terics!” 


Nobody, I have contended, is altogether 
sane after midnight. This belief came back 
to me as I stood before that gloomy-fronted 
Fifth Avenue house, in that ebb-tide hour 
of the night when even Broadway is empty, 
wondering what lay behind the browns tone 
mask, asldng myself what dangers lurked 
about that inner gloom, speculating as to 
what sleepers stirred and what eyes, even 
as I stood there, might be alert and watch¬ 
ing. As Benson had suggested, I might 
have waited decorously until daylight, or 
I might have quietly ascended the wide 
stone steps and continued to ring the elec¬ 
tric pushbell until a sleepy servant an¬ 
swered it. But that, after all, seemed 
absurdly tame and commonplace. It was 
without the slightest tang of drama. And 
I was as waywardly impatient to try that 
enticing tip-tilted instrument of steel on 
an opposing door as a boy with a new knife 
is to whittle on the nursery woodwork. 

There was a tingle of novelty, even, in 
standing before a grimly substantial and 
altogether forbidding-looking house and 
being conscious of the fact that you had 
decided on its secret invasion. I could no 
longer deny that it took a certain crude 
form of nerve. I was convinced of this, in¬ 
deed, as I saw the approaching figure of a 
patrolman on his rounds. It caused me, as 
I felt the jimmy like a stay bone against my 
ribs and the flashlight like a torpedo head 
in my pocket, to swing promptly about into 
Twelfth Street and walk toward Sixth 
Avenue. I experienced a distinct glow 
of satisfaction as the patroling footsteps 
passed northward up the quietness of the 
avenue. 

But the house itself seemed as impreg¬ 
nable as a fortress. It disheartened me a 
little to find that not even a basement grill 
had been disturbed. For the second time 
I turned and sauntered slowly toward 
Sixth Avenue. As I swung eastward again 
I found that the last house on the side 
street, the house abutting the Fifth Avenue 
mansion which was the object of my attack, 
stood vacant. Of that there could be no 
doubt. Its doors and windows were sealed 
with neatly painted shutters. This, it 
occurred to me, might mark a possible line 
of approach. But here again I faced what 
seemed an impregnable position. I was 
backing away a little, studying that boarded 
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and coffinlike front, when my heel grated 
against the iron covering of a coal shute. 
This coal shute stood midway between the 
curb and the area railing, f looked down 
at it for a moment or two. Something 
prompted me to test its edge with the toe 
of my shoe. Then, making quite sure that 
the street was empty, I stooped down and 
clutched at the edge of the iron disk. It 
was quite heavy. But one tug at it showed 
me that its lock chain had been forced apart. 

It took but a moment to lift the metal 
shield to one side of the shute head. It 
took but another moment to lower myself 
into the shute itself. I could see that it 
was a somewhat ignominious beginning. 
But I felt buoyantly sure that I was on the 
right track. It took an effort to work the 
iron disk back over the opening. It also 
required many strange contortions of the 
body to worm my way down into that 
narrow and dirty tunnel. 

My rather peremptory advent into the 
coal bin resulted in a startling amount of 
noise, noise enough to wake the soundest 
of sleepers. So I crouched there for several 
seconds, inhaling dust and listening and 
wondering whether or not the walls above 
me harbored a caretaker. Then I took out 
the pocket searchlight and with the pres¬ 
sure of a finger directed my ray of illumi¬ 
nation against a wooden partition bisected 
by a painted wooden door. 

A distinct sense of disappointment swept 
through me as I stooped down to examine 
this door and found that it had already 
been forced open. I knew, however, that 
I was following in the footsteps of my more 
experienced predecessor. Then came a 
storeroom, and then a laundry room, with 
another jimmied door at the head of the 
stairway leading to the first floor. 

Here I stood waiting and listening for 
some time. But still again nothing but 
darkness and silence and that musty aroma 
peculiar to unoccupied houses surrounded 
me. I felt more at home by this time, and 
was more leisurely in my survey of the 
passage upward. I was, of course, con¬ 
fronted by nothing more disturbing than 
ghostlike furniture covered with ticking 
and crystal-hung chandeliers encased in 
cheesecloth. I began to admire my friend 
the burglar’s astuteness in choosing so 
circuitous and yet so protected a path. 
Therewas almost genius in it. His advance, 
I felt sure, was toward the roof. As I had 


expected, I found the scuttle open. The 
lock, I could see, had been quite cleverly 
picked. And so far there had not been a 
mishap. 

Once out on the housetop, however,I fore¬ 
saw that I would have to be more careful. 
As I clambered up to the higher coping 
tiles that marked the line of the next roof 
I knew that I had actually broken into the 
enemy’s lines. Yet the way still seemed 
clear enough. For as I came to the roof- 
scuttle of the second house I found that it, 
too, remained unlocked. My predecessor 
had made things almost disappointingly 
easy for me. Yet in another way he had 
left tilings doubly dangerous. I had to 
bear the brunt of any misstep he might have 
made. I was being called to face tjie re¬ 
sponsibility of both his intrusion and my 
own. 

So it was with infinite precaution that 
I lifted the scuttle and leaned over that 
little well of darkness, inhaling the warmer 
air that seeped up in my face. With it 
came an odor quite different to that of the 
house I had just left. There was some¬ 
thing expository in it, something more 
vital and electric, eloquent of a place inhab¬ 
ited, of human beings and their lairs and 
trails, of movement and life and vaguely 
defined menaces. It was, I fancied, a good 
deal like that man-smell which comes down 
wind to a stalked and wary elk. 

I stepped down on the iron ladder that 
led into the uncertain darkness, covering 
the trap after me. I began to feel, as I 
groped my way downward, that the whole 
thing was becoming more than a game. I 
was disturbed by the thought of how deep 
I had ventured into an uncertainty. I 
began to be oppressed by the thought of 
how complicated my path was proving. I 
felt intimidated by the indeterminate 
intricacies that still awaited me. A new 
anxiety was taking possession of me, a sort 
of low fever of fear, an increasing impatience 
to replace my precious porcelain, end my 
mission and make my escape to the open. 

It began to dawn on me, as I groped 
lower and lower down through the darkness, 
that a burglar’s calling was not all beer and 
skittles. I began to feel a little ashamed 
of my heroics of an hour before. 

Then I drew up, suddenly, for a sound 
had crept to my ears. The tingle that ran 
through my body was not wholly one ot 
fright. Yet as I stood there in the darkness 
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with one hand against the wall, I caught 
the rhythm of a slow and muffled snoring. 
There was something oddly reassuring in 
that placidly reiterated vibrata , even though 
it served to emphasize the dangers that 
surrounded me. It was not unlike the 
sound of a bell buoy floating up to a fog- 
wrapped liner’s bridge. 

I was no longer a prey to any feeling of 
hesitancy. I was already too deep in the 
woods to think of turning back. My one 
passion now was to complete the circuit, 
to emerge on the other side. 

I began to wonder, as I felt for the stair 
banister and groped my cautious way 
down the treads, just how the burglar him¬ 
self had effected that final exit from the 
house. And the sooner I got away from 
the sleeping quarters, I felt, the safer I 
would be. Every bedroom was a shoal of 
dangers, and not all of them, I very well 
knew, would be equipped with the same 
generous whistling buoy as that I had just 
left behind me. There was, too, something 
satisfying in the knowledge that I was at 
least getting nearer and nearer the ground 
floor. This was due, not so much to the 
fact that I was approaching a part of the 
house with which I was more or less familiar, 
but more to the fact that my descent marked 
an approach to some possible pathway of 
escape. For that idea was now uppermost 
in my mind, and no aviator with a balky 
motor ever ached to get back to earth more 
eagerly than I. 

The utter darkness and silence of the 
lower halls were beginning to get on my 
nerves. I was glad to feel the newel post, 
which assured me that I had reached the 
last step in my descent. I was relieved to 
be able to turn carefully and silently about 
to the left, to grope toward a door which 
I knew stood before me in the gloom, and 
then cautiously to turn the knob and step 
inside. 

I knew at once, even before I took the 
flashlight from my pocket, that I was in 
the library. And the room that opened off 
this, I remembered, half cabinet-lined study 
and half informal exhibition room, was the 
chamber wherein Anthony Gubtill treasured 
his curios. It would take but a minute or 
two, I knew, to replace his priceless little 
porcelain. And another minute of two, I 
felt, ought to see me safely out and on my 
way home. 

I stood with my back to the door, deter¬ 


mined that no untimely blunder should mar 
the end of my adventure. My first pre¬ 
caution was to thrust out my flashlight and 
make sure of my path. I let the incandes¬ 
cent ray linger interrogatively about the 
massively furnished room, resting for a 
moment on marble and metal and glass- 
fronted bookshelf. I remembered, with 
almost a smile of satisfaction, the little 
Clytie above the fireplace, and the Hebe in 
bronze that stood beside the heavy reading 
lamp. This lamp, Gubtill had once told 
me, had come from Munich; and I remem¬ 
bered his chuckle over the fact that it had 
come in a “sleeper” trunk and had evaded 
duty. 

I let the wavering light travel toward the 
end of the glimmering and dark-wood read¬ 
ing table. I stood there, picking out re¬ 
membered object after object, remarking 
them with singular detachment of mind as 
my light continued to circle the end of the 
room. 

Then I quietly made my way to the open 
door in the rear, and bisecting that second 
room with my spear of light, satisfied my¬ 
self that the space between the peachbloom 
amphora and the ashes-of-roses Yang Lao 
with the ivory base was indeed empty. 

I stood listening to the exotic tick of 
a brazen-dialed Roumanian clock. I lin¬ 
gered there, letting my bald light-shaft root 
like a hog’s snout along that shelf so 
crowded with delicate tones and contours. 
I sighed a little enviously as I turned to¬ 
ward the other end of the room. 

Then, of a sudden, I stopped breathing. 
Automatically I let my thumb lift from the 
current spring of my storage lamp. The 
light at once went out. I stood there, with 
every nerve of my body on edge. I 
crouched forward, tingling and peering into 
the darkness before me. For I had suddenly 
discovered that I was not alone in the 
room. 

There, facing me, picked out as dis¬ 
tinctly as a baby spot-light picks out an 
actor’s face, I had seen the owner of the 
house himself, not ten paces from me. He 
was sitting in a high-backed armchair of 
green leather. He must have been watch¬ 
ing me from the first, every moment and 
every movement. He had made no effort 
to interrupt or intercept me. He had been 
too sure of his position. 

I waited for what seemed an interminable 
length of time. But not a sound, beyond 
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the querulous tick of the clock, came to my 
ears. Not a movement took place in the 
darkness. 

The undefined menace of this silence was 
too much for me. The whole thing grew 
into something strangely like a nightmare. 
I moved away, involuntarily, wondering 
what I should say, and after what fashion 
I should begin my foolish explanation. I 
crouched low and backed off obliquely, as 
though some value lay in the intervention 
of space, and as though something venom¬ 
ous were confronting me. I fell slowly 
back, pawing frenziedly about me for some 
sustaining tangibility to which to cling. 
As I did so my body came in contact with 
some article of furniture—just what, I 
could not tell. But I shied away from it in 
a panic, as a colt shies at a fallen newspaper. 

My sudden movement threw over a 
second piece of furniture. It must have 
been some sort of collapsible screen, for it 
fell to the floor with an echoing crash. I 
waited, holding my breath, with horri¬ 
pilations of fear nettling every limb of my 
body, knowing only too well that this must 
indeed mark the end. 

But there was no movement, no spoken 
word, no slightest sound. I stared through 
the darkness, still half expectant. I tried 
to tell myself that it might have been mere 
.hallucination, that expectant attention had 
projected into my line of vision a purely 
imaginary figure. I still waited, with my 
heart pounding. Then the tension became 
more than I could endure. I actually 
crept forward a step or two, still peering 
blindly through the darkness, still listening 
and waiting. 

Then I caught my breath with a sud¬ 
den new suspicion, with a quick fear that 
crashed bulletlike through the film of 
consciousness. It was followed by a sicken¬ 
ing sense of shock, amounting almost to 
physical nausea. 

I once more raised the flashlight. This 
time my hand shook perceptibly as I 
turned the electric ray directly in front of 
me. I let the minute circle of illumination 
arrow through the darkness, direct to the 
white face that seemed to be awaiting it. 
Then I let it come to a rest. 

I remember falling back a step or two. 
I may have called out, but of that I am 
not sure. Yet of one thing I was only too 
certain. There before me sat Anthony 
Gubtill. He was quite dead. 


My first feeling was not altogether one of 
terror. It was accompanied by a surge of 
indignation at the injustice, at the brutality, 
of it all. I was able to make note of the 
quilted dressing gown that covered the re¬ 
laxed body. I was collected enough to as¬ 
sume that he had overheard the intruder, had 
come to investigate, and had been struck 
down and cunningly thrust into a chair. 
This inference was followed by a flash of 
exultation as I remembered that his mur¬ 
derer was known, that the crime could 
easily be proved against him, that even at 
the present moment he was safe in Benson’s 
custody. 

I moved toward the dead man, fortified 
by the knowledge of a vast new obligation. 
It was only after I had examined the face 
for the second time and seen how death had 
been caused by a cruelly heavy blow dealt 
by some blunt instrument, that the enor¬ 
mity of my own intrusion into that house of 
horror came home to me. I felt a sudden 
need for light, for sobering and rationalizing 
light. Even the ticking from the brazen¬ 
faced clock had become something phan¬ 
tasmal and unnerving. 

I groped feverishly and blindly about in 
search of an electric switch button. Then, 
of a sudden, I stopped again, my movements 
arrested by a sound. 

I knew, as I stood and listened, that it was 
only the purr of an automobile, faint and 
muffled, from the street outside. But it 
suddenly brought home to me the awkward¬ 
ness of my own position. To be found in 
that house, or even to be seen leaving it, was 
no longer a desirable thing. My foolhardy 
caprice, before an actuality so overawing, 
dwindled into something worse than an 
absurdity. And thought came back at a 
bound to the porcelain in my pocket. I 
recalled the old-time rivalry between the 

dead man and myself for “The Flame.” I 

•» 

recalled the details of my advent between 
those walls where I stood. And my blood 
went cold. It was not a matter of awk¬ 
wardness; it was a matter of peril. For 
who, 1 again asked myself, would believe 
a story so absurd, or accept an excuse so 
extravagant? 

The clock ticked on accusingly. The 
sound ’of the automobile stopped. I had 
just noted this, with much relief, when the 
thud of a quietly closed door came to my 
startled ears. Then came the murmur of 
voices. There was no longer any doubt 
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about the matter. A motor had come to 
the door and from it certain persons had 
entered the house. 

I crept to the library and listened. Then 
I tiptoed back and closed the door of the 
inner room. I felt more secure with even 
a half-inch panel between me and what that 
inner room held. 

Then I listened. I began to hear the 
padded tread of feet. Then came the sound 
of another opened door and then the snap 
of a light-switch. There was nothing secret 
about the new invasion. I knew, as I 
shrank behind a high-backed library chair, 
that the front of the house was already 
illuminated. 

Then came the sound of a calling voice, 
apparently from the head of the stairs. It 
was a cautious and carefully modulated 
voice; I took it for that of a young man of 
about twenty. 

“Is that you, Caddy?” 

Then came a silence. 

“I say, is that you, Orrie?” was de¬ 
manded in a somewhat somnolent stage 
whisper. There was something strangely 
reassuring in that commonplace boyish 
voice. Anthony Gubtill, I knew, had no 
immediate family. I could vaguely remem¬ 
ber, however, some talk of Canadian 
nephew and niece who had at times visited 
with him. 

“Sssshl” said a woman’s voice from the 
lower hall. “ Don’t wake Uncle Anthonv. ” 

J 

It must have been a young woman. Her 
voice sounded pensive, like that of a girl 
who might be coming home tired from a 
dance at Sherry's. Yet knowing what I 
did, its girlish weariness took on a pathos 
indescribably poignant. 

“It’s an awful hour, isn’t it?” asked a 
second man’s voice, from the lower hall. 
There were sounds that seemed to' imply 
that wraps were being removed. 

‘‘Almost four,” came the answer from 
above. “Have a good time, Caddy?” 

I heard a stifled yawn. “Rather,” an¬ 
swered the girl's voice. 

“I say, Orrie, bring up the cigarettes for 
a puff, will you?” requested the youtlufrom 
above, still in a stage whisper. “And 
Caddy, be sure the latch is on.” 

“On what?” demanded Orrie. 

“The door, you idiot!” was the sleepily 
good-natured retort. 

Then I suddenly ducked low behind my 
chair back, for the young man called Orrie 


had flung open the library door. He came 
into the room gropingly, without switching 
on the electrics. I could see his trim young 
shoulders and the white blur of his shirt- 
front. Behind him, framed in the doorway, 
stood a young girl of about twenty, a blonde 
in pale blue, with bare arms and bare shoul¬ 
ders. Her skin looked very soft and baby¬ 
like in the strong side light. I could not 
repress something that was almost a shudder 
at the thought of this careless gayety and 
youth so close to the grim tragedy behind 
me, so unconscious of the awakening that 
might come to them at any moment. 

“Do hurry!” said the tired girl, as the 
young man fumbled about the table end. 
I realized, as I peered out at her, that my 
first duty would be to keep those round 
young eyes from what might confront them 
in that inner room. 

“I’ve got ’em!” answered the man. He 
stood a moment without moving. Then he 
turned and walked out of the room, quietly 
closing the door behind him. 

I emitted a gasp of relief and stood up 
once more. Nothing alive or dead, I was 
determined, would now keep me in that 
house. Yet for all that newborn ecstasy 
of impatience I was still compelled to wait, 
for I could hear the occasional sound of feet 
and a whisper or two from behind the closed 
door. Then all sound died away; the gloom 
and silence again ingulfed me. 

I took the Yang Lao porcelain from my 
pocket’ unwrapped it, and crept back to the 
inner room. I groped along the wall in the 
darkness, circling wide about the green 
leather chair in the center. I put the vase 
back on its cabinet without so much as 
flashing my light. Then I circled back along 
the wall, felt for the library door, and groped 
cautiously across the perilous breadth of the 
furniture-crowded chamber. It took me 
several seconds to find the door that opened 
into the hallway. Once through it and 
across the hall, I knew, only a spring 
latch stood between me and the street. So 
I lost no time as I turned the knob and 
swung back the door. 

But I did not pass through it. For in¬ 
stead of darkness, I found myself confronted 
by a blaze of light. In that blaze of light 
stood three waiting and expectant figures. 
What most disturbed me was the fact that 
the man called Orrie held in his hand a 
revolver that seemed the size of a toy can¬ 
non. This was leveled directly at my 
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blinking eyes. The other youth, in cerise 
pajamas with orange-colored frogs and a 
dressing gown tied at the waist with a silk 
girdle, stood just behind him, holding an 
extremely wicked-looking revolver of the 
magazine make. Behind this youth again, 
close by the newel post, stood the girl in blue 
with all the sleepiness gone out of her face. 

The sight of that wide-eyed and eager 
trio irritated me beyond words. There was 
no longer any thrill in the thing. I had 
gone through too much; I could not react to 
this newer emergency. I kept wondering 
if the idiot with the Colt realized just how 
delicate a pressure would operate the trigger 
on which I could see his finger shaking. But 
that shake, it was plain, was more from 
excitement than fear. 

“We’ve got him!” cried the youth in the 
cerise pajamas. I might have been a some¬ 
what obstinate black bass wheedled into 
his landing net, from the way he spoke. 

“Don’t move!” commanded the older of 
the two, wrinkling his brow into a frown of 
youthful determination. “Don’t you dare 
move one inch, or I’ll put a hole through 
you! ” 

I had no intention of moving. 

“Watch his hands,” prompted the 
younger man. “He ought to put ’em up.” 

“Yes, Orrie, he ought to put them up,” 
echoed the girl by the newel post. She 
reminded me, with her delicate whites and 
pinks and blues, of the cabinet of porcelains 
at which I had so recently stared. 

“Back up through that door!” cried 
Orrie. ‘‘ Come on—back up! ” 

I wearily obeyed this somewhat equine 
order. Then he commanded me to hold my 
hands above my head. I did so without 
hesitation: I had no wish to argue while 
that Colt was staring me in the eyes. 

They followed me, Indian file, into the 
rcom. It was the girl who closed the door 
as Orrie switched on the lights. She stood 
with her back to it, studying my face. I 
could see that I rather interested them all. 
But in that interest I detected no touch 
of either friendliness or respect. The only 
one I seemed to mystify was the girl by the 
door. 

“Have you anything to say?” demanded 
Orrie, squaring his shoulders. 

“Yes, I have a great deal to say,” I told 
him. “ But I prefer saying it to you alone. ” 
I could see his movement of disdain. “And 
if you will be so good as to stop poking that 


pistol in my face,” I continued with some 
heat, “and then send these two children out 
of the room, I shall say what I have to, and 
do it very briefly. ” 

“Children!” came in an indignant gasp 
from the girl at the door. 

“We’ll stick by you, old man,” assured 
the youthful hero in cerise, with his heels 
well apart. 

“And just why should I closet myself 
with a burglar?” inquired the astute Orrie, 
staring at me with the utmost insolence. 
Yet I could see that at least the precision of 
my articulation was puzzling him a bit. 

“That’s asinine,” I retorted. “I’m not 
a burglar. And you ought to know it. ” 

To my astonishment, a little tripartite 
ripple of laughter greeted this statement. 

“Then what are you?” asked the incred¬ 
ulous Orrie. I knew there was no further 
use beating about the bush. 

“Yes, who are you? ” demanded the other 
youth. He still held the magazine revolver 
balanced in his right hand. The truth had 
to come out. 

“I’m Witter Kerfoot,” I told them as 
steadily as I could. “Kerfoot, of Gram- 
ercy Park West. ” 

“What number?” 

I gave him the number. The trio ex¬ 
changed glances. They were plainly glances 
of amusement. My young friends, I could 
see, were enjoying a home melodrama, a 
melodrama in which I was obviously the 
most foolish of villains. I began to feel a 
good deal like a phonograph grinding out 
a comic record. 

“And with that face!” ejaculated the 
man called Orrie. The quiet contempt of 
his glance caused me to shift about so I 
could catch a glimpse of myself in the Vene¬ 
tian mirror between the bookshelves. That 
glimpse was indeed a startling one. I had 
quite forgotten the transit through the coal 
hole. I could not even remember how or 
when I broke my hat crown. I had re¬ 
mained as unconscious of the scratch across 
my cheek as I was of the garret cobwebs 
that festooned my clothing. I saw, as I 
peered into the mirror, only a sickly hued 
and grimy-looking footpad with dirty 
hands and a broken hat. It was no wonder 
they laughed. My environment for the 
last hour had not been one that tended 
toward consciousness of attire. I was 
about to remove my disgracefully disfigur¬ 
ing headgear when the younger man swung 
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about on me with the magazine revolver 
thrust point blank in my face. 

“Don’t try any of that /” he gasped. “You 
keep up those hands.” 

The whole situation was so beside the 
mark, was so divorced from the sterner 
problem confronting both them and myself, 
that it dispirited and angered me. 

“We’ve had about enough of this tommy- 
rot!” I protested. 

“Yes, we’ll cut out the tommyrot and get 
him tied,” proclaimed the man with the 
Colt. 

“Then search him first,” prompted the 
younger man. “He’s sure to have a gun, 
you know. ” 

He motioned to the girl at the door. 
“Take Orrie’s Colt while he goes through 
him,” he commanded in the chest tones of a 
newly acquired savagery, “and if he tries to 
move, wing him. ” 

The girl, wide-eyed and reluctant, took 
the heavy revolver. Then Orrie advanced 
on me, though in an altogether guarded and 
tight-lipped manner. To continue my pro¬ 
tests, I saw, would be only to waste my 
breath. There was nothing to do but sub¬ 
mit to the farce. 

I said nothing as he produced the telltale 
flashlight. I remained silent as he trium¬ 
phantly unearthed the^ jimmy and the 
damnatory skeleton keys. I could see the 
interchange of exultant glances as these 
were tossed out on the polished table top. 

“Get the straps from the golf bags,” 
suggested the other youth. I could not 
help remembering how this scene was 
paralleling another one of the same nature 
and the same night, when Benson and I 
had been the masters of the situation. 

The man called Orrie seemed a little non¬ 
plused at the fact that he had found no 
valuables in my outer pockets. But he did 
not give up. He grimly ignored my pro¬ 
tests as he explored still deeper and dug out 
my monogrammed wallet and then a gold 
cigarette case on which my name was duly 
inscribed. He turned them over in his 
hand a couple of times. Then a great light 
seemed to come to him. He succumbed, as 
even his elders have done, to a sudden sense 
of drama. 

I saw him dart to the other end of the 
room and catch up a telephone directory. 
•He rifiled through the pages with quick and 
impatient fingers. Then he strode back and 
looked me up and down. 


“I know what this man’s done,” he cried, 
his eyes alight with conviction. 

“What?” demanded the younger man. 

“He’s visited more than this house to¬ 
night! He’s gone through Witter Kerfoot’s 
as well. He's taken these things from there. 
And now it is up to us to take him back with 
them!” 

I could see the sheer theatricality of the 
situation clutch at his two listeners. I 
could see them surrender to it, although the 
girl still seemed to hesitate. 

“Hadn’t I better call Uncle Anthony?” 
she suggested. At one breath her words 
brought me back to both the tragedy that 
lay so close at hand and the perilous com¬ 
plexity of my own position. 

“ No, that’s foolish, ’’ cut in Orrie. “ The 
car’s still outside. Caddy, I think you’ll 
have to come along. You can sit with Jan¬ 
sen on the driving seat.” 

The hero of the maneuver turned back to 
me. I was thinking mostly of the soft-eyed 
girl with the baby-white skin and how I 
could get her safely away. 

“Will you come quietly?” my captor 
demanded of me. 

“Yes,” I answered, without looking up. 
“I’ll come quietly.” 

It was the girl’s voice, a little shrill with 
excitement, that next broke the silence. 

“Orrie, he’s not a burglar,” she cried out 
in her treble-noted conviction. “He’s a 
gentleman!” 

“What makes you think so?” demanded 
the indifferent Orrie as he motioned me, 
with a curt movement of his Colt barrel, 
toward the hall door. 

“I know by his nails!'’ was her inconse¬ 
quential yet quite definitive reply. Orrie 
laughed. 

“Then you’d give tea and macaroons to 
every burglarious barber out of Sing Sing,” 
he scoffed. “ And our real answer’s waiting 
for us in Gramercy Square.” 

Ill 

It seemed to take but a minute or two in 
the car to swing us from Twelfth Street up 
to Twentieth and then eastward into the 
stillness of the square. My captors had 
insisted that I should not talk. “Not a 
word," commanded Orrie, and I could feel 
his insolent gun barrel against my ribs as he 
gave the command for the second time. 

“But this thing can’t go on,” I per- 
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sisted. “ You’re only making a fool of 
yourself/’ 

“Shut up!” commanded the other youth. 
“We know what we’re doing.” 

“ But there’s one thing that you’ve got 
to be told,” I forlornly tried to argue, 
“ that you’ve both got to face.” 

“Not until you face the owner of this 
Kerfoot house,” declared Orrie. 

They were drunk, I could see, with the in¬ 
toxication of their exploit. They were pre¬ 
occupied with inhaling their subtle sense 
of drama. With the dictatorial self-suffi¬ 
ciency of true inebriacy, they still enjoined 
me from every effort at explanation. The 
bubble, they felt, was far too pretty a one to 
be pricked. 

They alighted, one in front of me and one 
behind me, still carrying their foolish and 
murderous looking firearms. The girl re¬ 
mained in her seat. Then the three of us 
grimly ascended my steps. 

“It’s needless to ring the bell,” I wearily 
explained. “My pass key will admit 
you. ” 

“But I insist on ringing,” said Orrie as I 
fitted the key to the lock. 

“I shall be compelled, in that case, to call 
the officer who is watching us from the 
corner,” was my quiet response. 

“Cali and be hanged, then!” was the 
younger man’s ultimatum. 

One word over their shoulders brought 
my old friend McCooey, the patrolman, 
across the corner and up the steps. I 
swung open the door as he joined us. Then 
I turned on the hall lamps and faced my 
two captors. 

“Officer, I want you to look at me very 
carefully and then assure these gentlemen 
I am Witter Kerfoot, the owner and occu¬ 
pant of this house. ” 

“Sure he’s Kerfoot,” said the imper- 
turbed McCooey. “ But what’s the 
throuble this time?” 

“Something more serious than these 
gentlemen dream of.” The youth called 
Orrie had the effrontery to push me aside. 

“But we found this man burglarizing a 
house,” was his heated assertion. “We 
caught him at it, red-handed! ” 

“And who’s lead-pipin’ was he stealin’ 
this time?” inquired the satiric McCooey. 

“We got him in Anthony Gubtill’s li¬ 
brary, at three o’clock in the morning.” 

“Did yez, now!” said the quite unmoved 
officer. 


“If you three gentlemen will only step 
upstairs with me, I can explain everything. 
There’s-” 

McCooey, from the doorway, cut me 
short. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I can't be stayin’ 
to see the joke out. If them two joy¬ 
riders-” 

“But you’ve got to stay,” I cried, and 
I caught at his brass-buttoned arm as a 
drowning man catches at a life buoy. 

“Fact is, sir,” he explained in a lowered 
voice, “Creegan av Headquarthers has a 
Sing Sing lifer bottled up in this block and 
I’m holdin’ wan end av the p’lice lines!” 

“ A what? ” asked Orrie. 

“A jail-breaker from up the River —a 
tricky wan called Pip Forman the Rat.” 

“The Rat!” I echoed, as I remembered 
the myomorphic face that I had seen 
beaded with sweat above the stooping 
shoulder of my man Benson. 

“The same, sir. But the street-corner’s 
me place, just at present.” 

I held him back. 

“Your place is here!” I cried, dragging 
him toward the stairs. “And in ten 
seconds I’ll prove it.” 

“What are y’ talcin’ me to?” asked 
McCooey, with sudden solemnity, as we 
gained the second floor and I reached out a 
hand to push back the portiere. 

“To that!” I answered, as he stepped 
into the room, followed by the two younger 
men with their two ridiculous pistols once 
more at “half-arm.” 

There before us sat Benson, the ever 
dependable and vigilant Benson, with an 
unwavering eye fixed on a second figure tied 
up in my wide-armed reading chair. And 
Benson, as I looked at him, for all the 
world reminded me of a terrier keeping 
watch over a wary but cornered rat. 

“Why, it’s Forman,” said the officer of 
the law, a little weakly. “It’s Pip Forman, 
the man who killed Chinatown Mary! ” 

I could see the two wide-eyed youths with 
the revolvers come to a stop. I even found 
it hard to keep something that amounted 
to an incongruous and waywardly vicious 
satisfaction out of my voice as I said the 
words that would send, like a ringmaster’s 
wdiip, their wearily capering ponies of ex¬ 
travagance forever out of the ring. 

“And to-night,” I said, “killed Anthony * 
Gubtill. So make sure of your man, 
McCooey, now you’ve got him!” 
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water underneath, means the knocking of a prop from under 
the.great Republic, by disappearing for ever. 

Farm Island is rather the most beautiful on the string, 
though I felt with the fellow who was besieged by feminine 
beauty 1 that “’t were easy here to make a choice were the 
dther fair dhatmers away. ” In this lake is an island of sortie 
sixty acres of Very rifcb soil. 

The foliage on the island is often greed long after the sur¬ 
rounding woods have taken on the tints of autumn, the 
warmth of the water holding jack frost in check to a later 
date. The Indians had, in the long ago, taken advantage of 
this immunity from early frosts and cleared patches on the 
island on which to raise corn and other vegetables; but the 
government, seeing this, has removed them to other locali¬ 
ties where no such opportunities for self-support offered, their 
clearings have grown up to weeds, and the long boxes that 
cover the graves of their buried dead ire rotting away be¬ 
neath the pines. 

From this cultivation by the Indians the lake gets its name - 
of Farm Island. 

On one of my rambles in the woods I had occasion to stop 
at a farmhouse for dinner one day. 

The bouse was situated on Mud River, between Hickory 
and Spirit lakes; Hickory being some 200yds. to the west of 
the house, and Spirit a like distance to the east. The dinner 
proving satisfactory, I began negotiations for a week's board, 
which resulted in the young lady who had served the din¬ 
ner calling her father, who was at work somewhere about 
the place. 

I was soon introduced to Mr. Ben Lamere, and in answer 
to my request Tor a week's board he said, “Sure,’* and the 
preliminaries being arranged, the conversation turned to 
hunting, and I was soon apprised, incidentally of course, of 
lUe fact that Ben Lamere was the great deer hunter of that 


A STRING OF BEADS. 

I iiad but slight Idea of what a lumbering district was 
like, for though twenty yeurs had passed since I first waved 
a red flag at a disappearing antelope, this was my first trip 
to the big woods. 

The first thing that excited my wonder on leaving the 
train at Aitkin was the bndly-Bplintered sidewalks. Aitkin 
was not then a very ancient burg, but its sidewalks hud the 
appearance of having been worn for a century at least. 
The planks were worn and splintered like the back step of a 
set of target traps that have been used for years, by the 
fellow who fell short, to paste a 80in. circle on, in proving 
his gun in error and not himself. In fact, they looked as if 
they had withstood a long siege, where shotguns and No. 7 
shot were used. Not wishing to brand myself as a tender¬ 
foot, I asked no questions but wondered, in a vague sort of 
way, as to the cause. 

A few days later, with the acumen of a Sherlock Holmes, 

I eolveil the riddle. A log raft came aown the Mississippi, 
and when I saw the drivers swarming about the streets in 
their spiked shoes, 1 soon guessed what was the matter with 
the walks. 

The first man I scraped on acquaintance with was Geo. 
Rice, the veteran agent of the Northern Pacific R. R.Co, 
at Aitkin. Mr, Rice proved to be an enthusiast on the 

? ame question, and volunteered to show me fur, fin and 
bathers in any quantity required if I would only wait a few 
days, until a press of business was '‘rounded up," so that he 
could take a vacation of a few: days. 

The interim of waiting was filled In by daily excursions to 
nearby lakes and streams. 

My first trip was to Deer Wood, where a fishing lodge 
was kept by some parties whose names I have forgotten. 
The fishing was fairly good, but with no demand for my 
catch I soon tired of that. My second trip was south to the 
cluster of lakes that are strung like beads along the thread 
of Mud River. Just why this stream should be called Mud 
River was hard for roe to determine, for clearer, purer 
water never bubbled, over more golden sands than lined its 
course from bead to bead. 

There was Bay, Farm Island, Pine, Hickory, Spirit, Wild 
Rico, Mud, and Hanging Kettle lakes, all Btrung on a thread 
fifty miles In length, and then dropped into the great wood 
in such manner that the first and last bend were only about 
six miles apart. Alt of these lakes except Wild Rice, which, 
as Us name signifies, is overgrown with wild rice, were 
clear, pure and deep. The margins of these lakes varied 
from the wide sandy beach to a bold, rocky and precipitous 
shore, with now ana then a frlngo of rushes, where lurked 
the pickerel and bass, and where the wood duck reared her 
young and whiled away the summer days. 

There were occasional rice bays, too, where, late in the 
evenings, hundreds of woodducks collected to feed on the 
wild nee. In summer or early autumn there are very few 
duckB, except woodducks, in that region; but late In Octo¬ 
ber, when tne mallard comes down from the; North,-1 have 
seen them collect In these rice bays and lakes in countless 
thousands. 

The bayB are unapproachable except by boat, as wild rice 
Is the origin of floating bogs, the stems floating on. the sur¬ 
face of the water and collecting other vegetable matter until 
a sod la formed. This floating sold sometimes extends far 
out over deep water, and to break through Jt, with 20ft of 


section. 

Many and lurid were the tales of deer, bear and moose 
hunting old Bm told mo that autumn afternoon as we sat 
beneath the primeval oaks before his door. 

The Lamere place was finely located for a headquarters 
from which one could hunt, fish and dream the tim« away, 
and l improved it to the utmost while opportunity offered. 

The following day I went to Adkin for my outfit and also 
brought hack lumber for a boat. This boat when finished 
proved to be the handiest ducking boat I ever owned, and 
cost the splendid sum of $1 (10 
Leavings instructions at Aitkin for Mr. Rice to notify me 
when he got ready for our proposed hunt, I devoted myself 
to such pleasures as were within my own resources. 

My first trip after locuting at Lamer .'s was to one of the 
rice bays after wood ducks, but as an horn's work of an 
evening s replied the demand for several days, I had much 
time for fi-hing and exploitng. Exploring places that are 
conveniently near to comfortable quarters: isj one f my 
strong points, and here 1 had ample scope An hour's walk 
in the woods would' take me to lonely dells‘where I could 
easily Imagine no human foot had ever pressed its yielding 
moss before; an hour with the paddle would give me tho 
choice of three beautiful lakes, and two hours would give 
me the choice of two more. Wild Rice, where I went for 
ducks, and Farm Island, where I went to “moon” about its 
shader and rocky coves and islands, or drift npon Us bosom 
when the wind was still. 

The latter was very irregular in Bhape, having some twelve 
or fifteen mites of shore line, though only about three miles 
from land to land in the longest reach. 1 It had large bays 
and small bays, and long, narrow cover extending far back 
between iho wooded hills. Beside Farm Island there was 
one other small island in the lake. This island reared itself 
suddenly up out of the lake to a height of 80ft, or more, aud 
its diameter did not exceed 00yds. cither wny. 1 (b shores 
were very abrupt except at the south end, where there was a 
sand spit which made a convenient landing. 

On. one 'Bide trees grew out from among the rocks and 
hung far over the water. Under the shade of these trees 
1 have passed many a pleasant hour lying on the clean 
washed boulders and listening to the lap, lap, of the waves 
when the wind was light, or the heavy swish, swish when it 
was strohg. •' 

1 had been at Lamere'B but a‘short time when rumors of 
bears began to be rife. Old Ben urged the feasibility of my 
hunting the oak ridges with a gun and shooting. some of" 
them, hut the aly coquettes, the lakes, had me in tow, and I 
dallied with them, though fully determined to Blroll out some 
day and Bhoot a few bears. 

The rumors of bears, however, which were vague and 
uncertain at firat, grew stronger and ever stronger, with liv¬ 
ing witnesses to testify as to the truth of them. At lost the 
climax came that swept me into the bear column. I had 
stayed at the house one day to write some letters, and was 
still engaged with them when a boy dashed into the house 
with the information that his dog had treed a bear and 
was then watching him a couple of hundred yards np the 
road. 

The boy and his sister were on their way- to school, the 
girl being some distance in advance, when a bear suddenly 
appeared in the road between them, Theyliad a dog with 
them which charged the bear on sight, and the bear had 
taken to a tree; the boy then returned for his Uncle Ben 
and his rifle, while the girl ran on to the schoolhouse.-for 
safety. ■ , 1 

In one minute after this announcement three heavily- 
armed men were running up the road at top speeds'. <?., Ben 
Lamere, with his ,4S>-80 rifle; a neighbor who had called in, 
with a .40-8si, and myself, with my 101b , 10 gauge Parker, 
loaded with 6drs. of black powder and twelve buckshot suit¬ 
able to Its choke In either barrel. The boy and myself, being 
the best sprinters, arrived at the tree first; but bear and dog 
were gone, and a diligent search failed to find any traco of 
either. Being powerless to do more, we returned to the 
house, and my first bear hunt was at an end; but the seeds 
of a mad ambition were sown, and I resolved to kill a 
bear. 

No sooner was it noised abroad that I had set my sight for 
bear than I began to get advice from all corners ns to bow 
to proceed. The methods of procedure were as numerous 
as tbe advisers. One told me 1 would find it very tame 
sport, as shooting hears was like going into a pig pen and 
Bhooting domestic hogs. Another one told me if 1 Bhould 
find a she hear with cubs, I must charge the cubs with a sav¬ 
age yell and they would tree, and the old hear would return 
for them, when I would be sure to get all tnree. Still an¬ 
other gray-bearded nlmrpd, who had grown sloop-shouldered 
from carrying a rifle and had never been known to kill any¬ 
thing larger than a chipmunk, told me the best way to do 
was to catch one of the cube and twifet its tail until it 
squealed, and when the old one charged, open-mouthed, to 
i piert the muzzle of my gun between her teeth and Are both 
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barrels at once, and then ran away while she was spitting ont 
the shot. 

Thanking them all for their well-meant and innocent 
chaffing, and taking old Ben's advice as to where to look 
for the game, I made up my mind to kill the bear in what¬ 
ever wav seemed advisable when I found him. 

The first week of bear hunting was a failure, for, outside 
of finding a couple of rotten logs that had bqen torn in 
pieces by bears in search of grubs, and one track in the mud 
where one had crossed a small run, I saw no sign of a bear. 
The outlook was rather discouraging, hut loafing in the 
woods or other where with a gun has agreed with my dispo¬ 
sition from the long ago, when I used to carry a crooked 
stick and fondly imagine it was a gun, up through the vary- 
ing stages of horse-pistol, smooth-bore rifle, musket, single- 
barrel muzzleloading shotgun, ditto breechloading, to the 
acme—a double-barrel Parker ducking gun. 

Thus it was that I persevered—despite the facts which 
leaked out concerning the success, or want of it, of other 
bear hunters in that locality—to the grand finaW. 

Odo afternoon I took the boat and paddled over to the east 
end of Spirit Lake, some three miles from the house, and 
leaving it, started across the divide on foot toward Hanging 
Kettle. t 

The divide between the lakes is a high ridge covered with 
oak, and alikely place for bears, which followthe oak ridges 
in search of acorns 

Along the west shore of the Hanging Kettle is a road 
which leads from Aitkin to the settlements to the southeast. 

J had wandered down as far as this road without seeing 
anything, when I met a hoy who lived a little farther down 
the lake. 

Broaching the subject of bears to him, he was all excite¬ 
ment in an iuBtant, and said be had seen three the day be¬ 
fore. To my eager cpiery “Where?" he answered, “In the 
oaks on the ridge just above the east end of Spirit Lake." 
I bad just come from there, but bringing the interview to a 
speedy close. I sidled off in that direction. 

For two hours I searched through the oaks, cautiously 
scanning overy suspicious object, and listening intently to 
every sound without result, and dually sat down to rest on a 
log that had fallen across an old logging road. The road had 
been in disuse for several years, and had grown up to weeds. 
On either Bide of where I eat was a dense growth of under- 
bruBta, while the large trees formed an arch overhead which 
shut out tbo rays of the sun. 

How long I sat on that log. or what lands I traveled, or 
what adventure I experienced I do not now know; hut I was 
brought back from pursuit of the Imaginary to the real, by a 
crackling In the bushes down toward the lake on my right. 
As I listened the crackling became plainer. That some¬ 
thing was npproaching through the underbrush there was 
no doubt; but what? 

There were domestic cattle running”at large in the wood, 
and in the distance I could hear the tinkle of a bell, and a 
horrible fear seized me lest the author of the crackling de¬ 
velop into a cow. 

It did .not seem like a noise made by a cow, however, but 
more like a dog sniffing this way and that through the dry 
underbrush. I had done my best to make myself believe it 
was a bear, with but indifferent success, when the crackling 
ceased about 20yds, to the right of the road. 

Listening intently. I could detect no sound, and the sec¬ 
onds began to drnglike the footsteps of a weary hunter cross¬ 
ing a marsh with twenty, fat mallards on his back. I 
waited some time for a renewal of the sound without hear¬ 
ing anything, and then Btarted down the road in the direc¬ 
tion of where I had last heard it. 

I bad not proceeded 10ft.. looking sharplv into the under- 
bruBh at the right, when my attention was turned up the 
road by a snort and a commotion in the weeds just ahead 
and the next instant a long, black something, resembling an 
arrow in its flight, shot across the road and into the woods, 
followed immediately by two more. Though the glimpse I 
got was of the flash and gone variety, I had seen enough to 
know they were bear, and that they had seen all they wanted 
to of me and were gone. Bemembering what one man had 
told me about yelling at the cubs, and knowing of nothing 
else to do, I tore into the bushes and yelled till the dead 
limbs fell from the nearby trees. But all in vain, for I could 
hear the bear crash through the brush like a whole herd of 
horned cattlo, their feet thumping the ground like a bass 
drum until tho^ sounds died in the distance, leaving 
me alone there in the wilderness with my dead-hopes of 
ever killing a hear, * 

An examination proved that the cessation of the crackling 
occurred when the three bears came to a cow-path. They 
had then followed the cow-path to its intersection with the 
road, and had turned down tho road toward where I was 
sitting on tho log. The weeds in the old road had concealed 
the hear from mo, and I was probably up and moving before 
they came out to the road and looking intently in another 
direction for them; anyhow they made good their escape and 
I was left to mourn. 

From where I had met the bears it was only about 200yds. 
down a steep hill to where I had left the boat, and my 
thoughts were tinged with sadness as I reflected what a 
triumphal home-coming it would have been with those three 
bears aboard. 

The Lamere’s were much excited over my adventure, and 
md Ben told me I had probably come nearer to killing a bear 
a man 7 men who had spent their lives in the woods. 
And thus it was I finally came to look upon my bear hunt¬ 
ing experience as a grand success. E. P. Jaquks. 

[to be continued.] 
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A BLESSES GHOST. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

BY WILLIAM M. BAKES. 

III. 

AN ENTRANCE ABUNDANTLY ADMINI3TBBED. 

Neithrb Emperor of Pagan . nor Inquis¬ 
itor of Modern Home ever applied to Poly- 
carp or Craumer such fiery force to compel 
them to cease to be Christians as was ap¬ 
plied to me, and to the same end, by—sure¬ 
ly it is the seme malignant Satan. The 
martyrs held fast to Christ as long as life 
lasted; and so long as I remained a human 
being, I, also, was bolding to him, and with 
the lost fainting power of sense and soul. 

How can I tell how it was that, opening 
my eyes as I lay, I saw who it was whose 
feet were being held inmy desperate hands? 
0? that I cannot speak now. Moreover, I 
have ft remembrance that it was He who 
waved me to look away from Him to what 
had been myself. Had been I The man 
had descended into the animal. Being 
such, why should I so unnecessarily pain 
any one by describing those agonies by 
which even the animal was so rent that, in 
the end, that lesser life* also ceased as a 
whirlwind ceases, and what had been my 
mortal frame was but dust once more ? 

What I want to say, first of all, if I can 
but jnake my meaning plain in its perfect 
simplicity, is the fact that everything which 
came after was wholly natural to me. To 
a farmer wiping hie forehead, rake in hand, 
in his harvest field, the well strewn acres 
ab^ut him, his laborera. here and there, 
hie wiigbn 5 iud horses, tb^ .breeze stealing 
by, the child coming through the stubble, 


dinner-basket in hand, the, old dog stand¬ 
ing expectant as the child draws near—to 
such a man everything seems matter of 
course. The wife bustling around prepar¬ 
ing dinner, the merchant chaffering over 
his counter with a customer, city noises 
coming in at the door, the carpenter plan¬ 
ing at bis bench, knee deep in shavings, 
the pleasant smell of the wood on the 
air—not more natural to these—to com¬ 
mon-place men and women everywhere are 
their surroundings and themselves than was 
everything to me. Possibly things may 
seem more matter of course to a child toss¬ 
ing a ball in the air and catching it among 
a group of its playfellows. If there is any 
.way in which I could convey the idea of 
the absence of anything to astonish, thrill, 
move a gram out of the even tenor of wak¬ 
ing life, I would use it to make plain the 
fact that never in my life had I felt more 
quietly and completely at home with my¬ 
self and everything than I did in that wak¬ 
ing moment, and with my Lord, exactly as 
was Peter and the rest there upon the sea 
shore, the grateful odor of the broiling fish 
upon the air. Wonder? Yes. Gratitude? 
Yes. Humility, ffcverence, uttermost love? 
Yes; but most of all the quiet acceptance of 
every thing, with the sense that nothing 
could possibly have been other than it was. 
Not during my life could I tell, if it 
were to my wife, what took place morn¬ 
ing and evening in my locked office, some¬ 
times more, often less, between my Master 
end myself. Now all I can say of this com¬ 
panionship is that it was more natural 
since now there was no effort to arouse 
myself to the duty, no reminding myself of 
this Scripture and that, no straining to be¬ 
lieve and love. It is in vain. But oh, that I 
could make clearer what I mean by saying 
that never were things more matter of course 
to me, as much so as these. 

Wiien Christ appeared to him in Patmos 
John fell at his feet as dead. But this was 
because John was still in the body, a body 
which was to die, and which, therefore, 
was frail to eveiy strong sight or sound. 
After John had laid that body aside there 
came back to him again the old relation¬ 
ship of mountain side, of boat and net, of 
the upper room at Jerusalem and the break¬ 
ing of the bread; his unspeakable veneration 
helping, not hindering him. So was it to 
me. With the body had departed all its 
weaknesses. Christ would not hold speech 
with Ezekiel, with Daniel while lying 
prostrate on the earth, not when raised to 
rest half-prostrate upon tlieir hands and 
knees. “Stand upon thy feet I” was his 
command, imparting strength to do it; and 
to me too came the power from Him to 
stand upon my feet; for surely one is never 
so much in need of all his faculties as when 
in converse with him. But of that I am 
not ready to speak as yet. 

And there lay my body, done at last with 
agony, little more to me than my best suit 
of broadcloth, hanging at that moment in my 
wardrobe. A life time of habit held me to 
the spot. For, let me say it here, there is 
not in the after life anything which even 
reminds one of hurry, lack of time, the need 
to be through with whatever is in hand iu 
view of something to follow afterword. 
Here the passage of time is measured by 
the turning of the planet upon its axis, its 
revolution about the sun and the succes¬ 
sion of seasons. There one is not confined 
to any one world; out upon the measure¬ 
less universe, bathed in unfaltering light, 
having nothing in you or without you to 
tell of passing hours, with eternity before 
you, wherever you arc, whatsoever you have 
in hand, to that you give yourself so long as 
you like. Whatever is meant by the refine¬ 
ment and pleasure which goes with leisure 
in this life is infinitely truer there where is 
unlimited leisure. Therefore it was that I 
lingered for awhile around what had been 
my outer self. Now and then my family 
would come, singly, in groups, and bend 
with fresh outbursts of grief over the body. 

I was glad that they allowed Eliab Tal¬ 
bott to stand for a moment by the coffin; 
glad when they fieemed not. to see it when 
his wife, weeping by his side, stooped down 
and touched my forehead with her lips be-, 
fore she left. The interest of those in the 
other life is far more With the wicked than 
with the good, and yet, yeprii as I did to 
save the. drunkard? and bis family, I was 
content being held from it, and for reasons 


to be mentioned in little while, and which 
explain, and perfectly, everything. 

“You, dear child, can you not under¬ 
stand?”! said it more than once or twice to 
wife, son, daughter, lingering over what 
had been my body. I knew they did not 
hear or see me, but things could not but be 
in that way. It was natural in the peace¬ 
fully pleasurable sense of the shining of the 
sun, of the waving of the trees in a gentle 
wind, the blowing of roses, the laughter of 
little children. 

“ Dull I How dull I It is in that way," I 
thought, “ that the disciples did not under¬ 
stand one word of what Jesus told them so 
often beforehand about his death and res¬ 
urrection. How thunderstruck at his arres t 
and crucifixion! How bewildered at his 
rising from the dead I Look! Can any tiling, 
in view of what they profess to believe, be 
more absurd than those robes of crape? than 
that stony wretchedness, alternating with 
miserable tears?" And I had the quiet 
enjoyment a father has in seeing his 
children frightening each other in sheets and 
pasteboard masks. But, oh, the blessed 
naturalness of It all! The naturalness of 
squirrels leaping among the trees, of the 
albatross circling in the blue sky; rather as 
of children at play. “Bo was it,” I said, 

“ with Adam and Eve, great babes that they 
were, there in Eden, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, sunning themselves, fondling 
tiger and leopard; no more thrown out by 
God coming down to talk with them than 
with the arrival with the dawn of the 
blessed sub. Is our Father himself without 
that tender love for them in their veriest 
folly which lie puts into the heart of every 
mother? 

“ Listen! They are conversing in such a 
make believe way about my being not 
there but in Heaven.” But I kept closest 
to my wife, weeping by herself through the 
drear hours of the night; weeping for me, 
and not a hair’s breadth between us two! 
Distress me? Nof mine was a peace so 1 
based upon the plain facts of the case that 
such a tiling as this, that every thing was 
but a variation of pleasure, even as the sil¬ 
very smile of the moon through the mists 
is a placidly pleasing variation upon 
the meridian glory of the Bun. 

“And how can they forget that our separa¬ 
tion is to bo but for so very short a time?” 

I was as a father who stands, watch in hand, 
a smile upon his face, amused that his chil¬ 
dren should be so much occupied with this 
and that, and saying: “ You darlings I Do 
you not know as well as I that all which 
interests you so will be over and done with 
in less than half a minute?” Thereafter 
came the funeral services, and the joyous 
wonder that the friends could not accept 
like diamonds the words said by the minis¬ 
ter as to death and the resurrection. “ They 
take them as if they were but hits, instead, 
of broken glass,” I thought. 

I would say that my affection for my 
family was greater than ever; would say 
it If I could make you understand 
what I mean by greater. My Jove for | 
them had been, when I was visibly 
with them, like a struggle toward them 
wearily and balf-heurted through a morass 
dense and deep; now the loving, like the 
doing, was as easy a going forth of the soul 
as when it went out to God in song. A 
goodly, part of the pleasure was due to the 
perpetual sense of control ; for it was merely 
the control of rhy thin upon music. I had 
resolved, for Instance, that if I could, after 
death, I would surely give my wife some 
token of my continued existence and near- | 
ness to her. Now I had lost that desire, | 
though I knew I could hayc done so had I 
desired. Two things withheld me. First, 
such fullness of life streamed through me 
that I could not conceive liow any one 
could doubt it. Besides it was not the will 
of God I should show myself to her in any 
way; and how can I express the compelling 
influence upon me pf that adorable will? 
To differ with it was simply inconceivable. 
Even to desire to differ from it was as if a 
wren perched upon the ledge of a church 
tower should think to alter with claw and 
beak the motion of tbe hands and of the 
works there. It was as if a baby should 
fancy arresting the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis by planting infantile feet upon 
and bracing itself against if. Yes; the 
will Of :the Father wa& thf ehoreless breadth 
and beauty and unfathomed current of 


things; and it was in my going with it lay 
to me the entire power, as it did the pleas¬ 
ure of all movement, of myself, and of 
everything. It was this irresistible setting 
in of the ocean of existence in one way 
which gave me, as it did all, my unobstruct¬ 
ed power to go and to come, to do and 
to he. 

Let me keep in its clear order what befell 
me when I awoke from the one world into 
the other; as clearly as is possible, that 
is, to one who is horn into that life, too, as 
a babe. True, my birth as a child of God 
had taken place more than a half century 
before. There had been growth since; but, 
it was as last very much as a little child 
that, my eyes opening first upon my Saviour, 

I came to Ins feet by the impulse of even 
the meanest weed toward the light. Famil¬ 
iar as I was during all the years before 
with Him, there was that in Him whicli so 
transcends all language that I could merely 
wonder and worship, but with an infinite 
serenity too; aware all the time of others 
there, but who were holding themselves 
aloof, and utmost as with impatience. 

And then they came to me; came as 
naturally as the deurest friends in the 
former life to the door of his Itouse, half 
way down the walk to the gate by whicli 
you enter up m his premises. I had been 
what is called “amother’sboy.” There was, 
that is, a singularly loving relationship be¬ 
tween my mother and myself, in virtue, it 
was said, of our being so much alike. She 
it was who made me all I was, in almost 
every sense; and not until she had seen me 
married and successful in my profession 
had she gone before. As much without con¬ 
vulsion and rapture as when I came home 
of un evening did she meet me now, celes¬ 
tially young and beautiful, but my mother 
as of old. With her came another, at 
whom I glanced eagerly. How can I but 
be frank? My father was not a good mnn. 

He was the spoiled son of a wealthy father, 
was a drunkard; and worse, so far as a hus¬ 
band could wrong a wife had he wronged 
hor, and had M died in delirium, raving and 
blaspheming. Before seeing my mother, 
and after the first rapture ( pf meeting my 
Lord, I must have silently asked of Him 
concerning my father; hut in the act of 
thus questioning Him there came to me such 
an all-powering conviction of the incon¬ 
ceivable impossibility of any wrong to any 
one at His hands that the father was lost in 
the Saviour ns a taper is in the eloquence 
of the sun, and questioning gave place to 
wonder and worship , and love unutter 
able. 

“Do you not remember,” my mother 
said to me now, “how wholly unlike the 
Christ was in all he said and did to what 
the Jews expected ? Remember how swiftly 
Peter rebuked him for what he foretold of 
his death and resurrection ? All that saints 
and angels know of his second coming is 
that, like ills coming by birth in Bethlehem, 
it will be at an hour and in a way of whicli 
no creative intelligence has the least con. 
ception. So is it, so will it be, of your 
father, Charles,” And her eycB were precisely 
the loving eyes with which she looked at 
me when on earth; thnt is the one thing 
which death does not change. Our bodies 
at the resurrection will- be of that trans¬ 
lucent material. “ Charles,” she now said, 
with a confidence which was the fiber and 
substance of her rapture, “what we do 
know is that there is not the least circum¬ 
stance of parentage, education, hereditary 
weakness, companionship, temptation, but 
is perfectly known to our Lord; and lie is 
infinite justice and love. To him we can 
leave every one. As at his first coming, so 
at his second coming the result will be 
unlike because so 'much better than any¬ 
thing we can now imagine. Resting upon . 
him there can be no unrest concerning 
anything ! ” But oh, the failure of the words 
to convey the assurance 1 

The one who accompanied her was my 
brother instead. He lmd been the genius 
of the family; but had died in the 1 brilliant 
aspiration of his youth. Eyes and tones, 
gestures and bearing, were tbe same as of 
old, as he waved a hand toward what he 
would have me sep, saying: * 1 Look, Charles, 
look !” Imagine yourself upon some tower¬ 
ing mountain and gazing over an ocean 
sprinkled with islands. It is useless. No 
illustration faken from earth will aid unless 
it be of the midnight and" unclouded sky- 
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So occupied had I been, with other things 
that I had not glanced away; but now I saw 
with clear and seraphic vision the un¬ 
bounded universe of God. In one direc¬ 
tion vast reaches of emptiness, save for a 
world here and there. In other directions 
the myriad globes of light were scattered 
thick. There was upon the distance a 
dimming and a softening into what was, I 
knew, the dawn of a creation just beyond. It 
was more than the vision we have here, my 
eyes seeing clearly and according to 
the measure of superior being upon 
which I had entered. It was more 
than that in this yet sweeter sense that vision 
had become possessive, more so than to a 
farmer before whom, in the American West, 
lie the square miles of his ripening 
wheat, the Bea-like grass of his prairies. 
They are his, but he must exert himself if 
he is to own these with other than the mere 
seeing which he has in common with 
others; but with me volition was the only 
exertion, and sense of ownership was on 
the same ascended grade of being. The 
farmer must add to himself and be depend¬ 
ent upon carriage and horse, but here all 
agency of going was in and of me; the will¬ 
ing to go and the going were one, the swift¬ 
ness beiug such as left the lightning toiling 
behind, even as, in the former life, a tele¬ 
gram is outstripped by its purposed send¬ 
ing. 

And it was so natural, natural I I had 
been a boy even to my death in my fond¬ 
ness for swift going. Ho horse was quite 
fast enough for me. It would have grown, 
had I not held it in check, into the disease 
of the brain known as nervous precipitancy; 
for I was of that tendency. More than 

__ - T I * •» _ 

-*■ uutiii »uLumuueu lo weaitliy 
patients by rail and at any cost. Yielding 
to my request, the superintendent had as¬ 
signed as my special train the locomotive 
alone, and I had ridden beside the engineer 
and at almost the swiftest pace possible. 
Except that it could not keep up with my 
desire, what a luxury it was! And now, 
friends whom I had known und loved so 
well upon earth clustering about me; with 
all God's great creation thrown open before 
me, rejoicing that we were borne along by 
the will of God, rejoicing in our joy; with 
the childlike gladness of intimate friends 
setting out on some radiant morning upon 
an excursion, we moved serenely and with¬ 
out an effort into a universe more densely 
peopled with celestial people thun with 
worlds, and through a meridian glory 
which we felt in every nerve to be the smile 
of a father who found his joy in the joy of 
us, his loving and beloved children, 

Boston, Mass. 
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wealth—can doetorthepooras he would sick 
poodles, concerning which it matters not 
a straw whether they live or die. You, 

gentlemen, will show him-” Why repeat 

what he said, since the jury (and without 
leaving the box)acquitted me? 

“You leave this court room," the old 


A BLESSED GHOST. 

BY WILI.IAM M. BAKER. 

" I thought that I had died in Bleep 
And was a bleBBed ghOBt.” 

—Coleridge. 

I. 


HOW IT. BEGAN” TO BE. 

I do not see how I could have acted other¬ 
wise ; nor do I think that I deserve being 
regarded as superior in any sense to other 
men for doing what I did. I doubt if there 
is one man in ten thousand who would not 
liaye done the same. More than that, as I 
had through the blackness of the horror of 
the thing an electrio Hash as of intense glad¬ 
ness at having such an opportunity, so, I 
do sincerely believe, it would have been 
with almost every man, and I am very sure 
of that, with every woman without perhaps 
one exception. 

What added to that gladness was that, in 
the sudden light of 1 that awful moment, I 
knew that the little hoy was a son of my 
neighbor and bitter enemy, Eliab Talbott. I 
say sudden light because that, on the in¬ 
stant, I saw the child and everything else 
with sharp distinctness and as if a calcium 
lamp had been turned upon the scene; no, 
not calcium, electric light, because it was 
a quick illumination, not artificial, but out of 
Nature itself, and from overhead. I would 
not have known the child from the many 
other children on the square hut for a way 
the little, rascal had of calling after me 
.“Quack! Quack!” I have no ;ground to 
suppose that his father Was ayrareiof the 
rudeness; possibly had he known it lie 
would have stopped it. About the mother I 
am not so sure. She was the cause of our 
quarrel. When the window blind blew 
back' with violence upon her hand I told 
her, called in to do what was necessary, that 
she might bring on tetanus if- she did not 
do as I prescribed. If any of my readers 
remember reading of my trial for malprac¬ 
tice, that was brought out cleverly before 
the jury which acquitted me. What ag¬ 
gravates the matter is that it was charity 
practice. I very well knew that Eliab Tal-. 
botfc drank too deeply ever to pay me. Poor 
fellow, be paid nobody I Now I think of it, 
there is this palliation for his miserable 
wife that she would not in all. probability 
have, neglected my reiterated injunction and 
used her band long before she ought, had 
it not been that the food of herself,-hus- 

i f 

band and little son depended upon what 
she would make in the factory. 

“ Dr. Archibald would have been far more 
careful of her,” their lawyer saidat the trial, 

* 1 if she had been rich. It was because she 
was so poor that he treated her with con- 
temptuoUs -neglectculpable, deliberate, 
\yillful, picked neglect! Thank heayen 1 
yes, and thank you, gentlemen of the jury! 
he tf 111 find to his cost that we live in a free! 
co^tryi- ytere no map—no, hot even a dis¬ 
tinguished physician like-thls, rolling in 


judge remarked with some feeling, “free 
from the least blot upon your well earned 
reputation.” • The lawyer of tbe: ; Talbotts 
shook me cordially by the hand, saying 
about the same: “ What I said was purely 

in a Pickwickian sense; as, of course, you 

knew at the time,” he said as he bowed 

* * _1 * 

himself away. I am afraid I was somewhat 
cold in my manner to him, as I cannot look 
in that light upon lying. This also must be 
an excuse for his clients that the suit was, 
in a cautiously roundabout way, at his 
suggestion. They needed money very 
much; but it was little of it they would have 
got had he won their case for them. 

Eliab Talbott and his wife must have 
counted largely upon getting money; for 
they were dreadfully embittered against 
me. One could scarcely have expected 
better things from their little Zeph, since 
Eliab was pretty apt to shout scurrilous 
words after me when I happened to pass 
him on the streets, or from the door of any 
grog shop in which he chanced to be drink¬ 
ing. I thought it best not to go by their 
house whenever it could he avoided, Mrs. 
Talbott was so liable to do the same thing 
after she found that I ceased to take from 
the grimy hand of poor little Zeph the in¬ 
sulting notes she used to write me. Beyond 
the annoyance of the moment, and it pained 
me to see how greatly annoyed my family 
were, my chief feeling was pity for the un¬ 
happy people; sinccrest pity. In conse¬ 
quence of neglecting my earnest injunctions 
the poor woman could never again have the 
use of her hand. In addition to working 
with it too soon, she had dabbled, as her fac¬ 
tory work required, in cloths dripping from 
the dye-tubs, alternately very hot and very 
cold. It was impossible but that hand and 
arm should be drawn, as they were, into a 
claw, wilted and blackened, like that of a 
hawk. Without the consolations of religion, 
and having had nothing for a long time but 
bitter trouble, her whole nature, in fact, had 
come to be twisted awry, harsh and fierce. 

“And yeti can remember,” my wife told 
me, “when Eliab was a master workman 
at the machine ship, with nearly five hun¬ 
dred men under him. His wife was appren¬ 
tice then to a dress-making firm; and sb 
modest, lady-like, pretty, many people 
thought her, as you could wish to see. 
What a curse liquor is! Look at them now! 
He a bloated drunkard, she a haggard and 
scolding shrew. You are right Charles. 
Poor creatures, how can we have any feel¬ 
ing for them but pity?” 


It was some four months after the trial 
when that dreadful event took place. I had 
worked my horses so hard of late, a good 
deal of diphtheria being about, especially in 
the lower and filthier portions of the city, 
that, wishing to give my animals as much 
rest as possible, I was returning that after¬ 
noon on foot. As I entered the little park 
near my house, it may be I was absorbed in 
a new treatment I was deviBing for that 
ever-varying disease, but I observed noth¬ 
ing. If any persons were running, if there 
were any, Bhouts, I neither saw nor heard 
any of it. All at once I was aware of a 
child running and screaming along a walk 
separated by a broad angle of turf from 
that upon which I was. In the same breath 
I saw that it was from a spitz dog he was 
running. As I had recognized in the child 
little Zeph Talbott, recognized him more by 
his scrap of a red woolen cap and ragged 
clothes than anything else, so I saw that the 
dog was rabid; rabid if its red eyes and foam- 
covered jaws were any proof to that effect. 
How swiftly one can think during the .in¬ 
stant of an emergency such as thiB has 
been often asserted. I was myself in no 
danger. Vivisection has done this much 
toward making amends for the pain it has 
inflicted,' that we show the effect upon the 
muscles of a hurt upon the brain. If the 
exposed brain of, say a dog or pigeon, be 
pricked in front, .avoiding all technical 


rms, it drives the creature backward; if 
e irritation Jbo upon the rear it impels it 
rward.: Many, a man foundkilled by; a 
ilway traln, or lying dead at t^ a 

Wer, ciiff, bridge^ residence has" had tlie 
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verdict by this, and 

the question Was he hurled there by another 
hand, or., was he, a.suicide and deranged? 
satisfactorily settled. Now rabies so affects 
the brain as to drive its victim forward and 
as straight as it can go. Hurled along the 
walk by its disease, the dog could no more 
turn aside from the child and toward me, 
than if it had been a flying bullet. This I 
knew perfectly well; yet in that breathless 
instant I could have put the whole thing be¬ 
yond doubt by a leap over the railing to my 
right. Crowded with other thoughts as 
was that focal point of time I had room in 
it sufficient to weigh myself deliberately, 
accurately against the little ragamuffin. 

M Which of you two is of most value tc 
the world?” was promptly replied to by an¬ 
other question: “The Incarnate God, or, 
the race for which he dies; which is most 
valuable?” My whole life, myfamily which 
I loved so well, my use to the communitv 
in which I had practiced medicine for nigh 
fifty years all this and more had already 
passed in review before me. There had 
also shot past in review the Talbott family, 
their ungrateful hatred of me. This ragged 
boy of their’s, was he not growing up to 
he, in all likelihood, a thoroughly worthless 
and wicked man ? It waB this last thought 
which did most to decide me. The case is 
such as surely to excuse my saying that I 
had a more vivid idea of Christ than of any¬ 
thing else, more so by far than ever before; 
and the words seemed spoken as by lips at 

my ear: “While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” 

There was but one thing to do. I dashed 
across the intervening plot of grass and 
stood between the child and the dog. “If 
I had but time to muffle my hands,” I 
thought, “in my coat,” knowing that 
I could not do it. It shows how ab¬ 
surdly mechanical is the mind to the 
channels in which it has hitherto run, that 
In darting across I B aw the sign, “ Keep off 
the grass,” and said to myself: “They will 
excuse me for this trespass, I suppose.” 

The next breath I had delivered such a 
kick into the side of the brute-that it turn 
bled over. Then I tried to plant my foot 
firmly upon its neck/ Unfortunately I h^d 
lost my balance from the force of my kick. • 
Moreover, the beast was such a frizzle of 
hair that there was no inBtant knowing; 
which was hair and which was vertebra. 

— - v. u, owvivi uuw strangely thing) 
happenJ It had been my habit for years tc 
carry a heavy ebony cane which one of mj 
sons had given me for my night expedi. 
tions, often into the worst parts of the city, 
and where pure viciousness is the parent 
cholera, so to speak, of all lesser maladies. 

I have been in days gone by of an impetu¬ 
ous nature, and since Eliab had called after, 
and once or twice hustled me in passing, I 
* had left my ebony at home. It was too 
handy and too heavy, I feared. I might 
strike, possibly kill him with it. As I tried 
to get my foot upon the dog’s neck I strug¬ 
gled to slip off my coat as a species of 
shield and muffler; but its rabidity gave 
to the animal a measure beyond 
imagination of strength, and there 
wus notiung ror me to do but to grap. 
pie with it. If I could but get a firm 
hold about his neck! Only God throws 
the cold horror of the moment, during 
which I put forth my utmost force toward 
this. Very clearly now, without an atom of 
discomfort, i can see its neck, a mat of wet 
hair; its jaws lathery with foam; its white 
teeth and crimson gums, from which the 
breath was ceasing to come hot and fetid; 
its eyes, red and starting from their sockets 
like live coals under the tightening halter 
of my two hands. 

“ It doesn’t matter about your claws,” I 
thought as It tore with its four paws at my 
arms. “There is no poison in them! Yes 
there is I That Is if a fleck of this venom gets 
into a scratch.” 

All this time, not daring to lift my eyes 
from my work, I Was hearing shouts, calls, 
the running upon the asphalt walks of 
rapid feet. There was a crowd about me 
crying to others to keep away; a sort of half- 
seen whirlwind about me of s'ticks/khW 
revolvers, eager hands; a crowding;aflii 
dodging of people around me this Way and 
that, seeking a chance ttf help me anti with 



ow than I wa s then, but envied me that 
I had the King’s place in the aSair. ' They 
were yelling to me, to each’, other, cursing, 
suggesting. I got a firm grip a fc last. 
Although my hands were weakening, be¬ 
coming very tremulous, I succeeded in pin¬ 
ioning the gaping, adder-like, horrible 
head of the—devil; it Beeined tome—against 
the earth while a hand thrust a revolver 
cautiously in and drew trigger. Alas,' there 
was but a snap and a curse! Again; yet 
again; once more. The man was, as it were, 
saturated with the curses of those around, 
when, at last, there was an explosion from 
the revolver pressed into the hairy ear, a 
convulsive struggle, a kick or two, and the 
creature was dead. 

Meanwhile a great crowd must have 
gathered. I was conscious of a surge upon 
me from all sides as if of admiration, love. 
There may have been cheers, I do not know. 
Then a sudden hush fell upon all. Not a 
word came to my hearing, but I knew very 
well that one silent, unspeakable question 
was going up from every heart. 4 ‘ Has he 
escaped ? Is he bitten?” 

“Glad to see you, Willie!” I remem¬ 
ber recognizing that my son was by me, 
very pale, very strong, as he passed his 
arm about me and almost dragged me 
homeward through the crowd parting rev- 
I erenfc ly upon cither hand, and transferring 
their curiosity now to the dead dog lying in 
their midst. 

“ You here! You scoundrels J Get out I” 

I was astonished at the exclamation from 
such a person as Willie, and looked up to 
see Eliab and his wife, thsir child standing, 
frightened almost to death, by them. They 
had been told the story by fifty people, 
and there they were kneeling by the way as 
I passed, saying I know not what, except 
that I rather felt than saw that the mother 
had taken the skirt of my coat in her well 
hand and was kissing it with an incoher¬ 
ence of sobs and blessings. It touched me 
to the soul to see her other arm hang down 
blasted as if by lightning, and to know that 
It was but a trifle and quite curable in com¬ 
parison to the hopeless sot beside her and 
with whom she was more closely incorpo¬ 
rated. When she looked up so wistfully, 
flaying, as my son dragged me (dong: “ An* 
ye will let bygones bo bygones, Doctor?” 
what could I reply but: “God bless you, 
yes!" And all bitterness was gone from 
between us as if it had never been. 

Then home, my family about me, in a 
strong wind of questions, kisses, tears. 
After this the bath-room, my boys about 
me, my brother physicians flocking in. I 
could not help laughing, even while I 
thanked her, for there was the lady doctor 
from around the corner. “I know you 
don’t recognize me as a physician.” she wn« 
Buying, -awoman, and I can’t help believ¬ 
ing in homoeopathy; but I could not stay 
away when I heard. I’m at least a woman 
and I can nurse. You will let me. Won’t 
you?” I laughed, assenting to everything. 

I fear that my family, and when out of my 
hearing, were not as polite to all comers 
crowding in as they should have been; In 
a comparatively short time, except for the 
doctors grouped together and consulting in 
the hall, we were alone. Then, growing 
more and more distinct, we heard the 
tramping upon street and pavement outside, 
for it was warm weather and the windows 
were open, as of a great crowd. Then three 
rousing cheers! One of my sons left us 
wiui a sdmfewhat savage exclamation, and 
there fell upon the house a deep quiet. 

That deep, dreadful hush! I knew why 
my wife.and daughters were gone into their 
own rooms; kuew why the doctors were 
| subjecting me as I Jay upon the louiige in 
my office * to such a close search. “ One 
would think.you had arrested a thief,” I 
laughed; .but no one else did. Then came 
upon me the Blow, stunning, almost paralyz¬ 
ing demand, summed up in one direful 
word: : “Hydrophobia?” “We will hope 
for the best.” The oldest physician there 
arose irom His knees beside me as be said 
it. * ‘ Quick 1” and 1 gripped firm hold lippn 
my stalwart sons on either side as the cau- 
teiy was applied to my left arm, 

“ Be thorough, gentlemen!” I said; quiet¬ 
ly. “You cannot be too thorough.” I had 
succeeded in getting; so to speak, outside 
of myself, and that although the knife was 
also used. Our patient lay tb^re. a l was 

Bony for him; but I was no more thtfn a 

* * 


physician Among, a fc^tip of physicians, 
.watching the operation. Here I ’ want to 
become a philosophic stoic for a moment, 
although I feel confident that eveiy man 
I a S, ree heartily with me. A severe pain 
fimy come to you as in a nebulous halo of 
apprehension. Brace yourself up and face 
it. Allow entrance to nothing but the pain 
itself. Weigh it, estimate it, strip it down 
to its essence. Do this, and as it does its 
worst you will say: “Isit possible that this 
is all it can dop That this is all there is in 
it?” Place yourself apart from your pain, 
watch it 1 narrowly, and as it crawls cater- 
pljlar-like upon and toward you along the 
nerve, you will exclaim, “I thought it was 
some diabolical dragon ! And lol it is biff 
»n insect at its largest and at its worst.’ 
Where pain is, any more than that brings a 
not unpleasurable unconsciousness with it. 
You fall sweetly asleep beneath it, as peo- 
pie were once fabled to do under the vam¬ 
pire which fanned with nbiseless wings, 
even while it sucked the heart dry of its 
blood. I give my own experience, of the 
repeated cutting and cautery, especially of 
what came after, so much worse than that, 
and of which I will say as little as is con¬ 
sistent with the purpose I have in hand. 

4 ‘Here is a royal period in your history!” 

I continually reminded myself during all 
that follbwed. 44 Guard yourself against the 
least affectation either of pain or of relief. 
Indulge in no maudlin talk; not with vour 
own wife. If you will bii so kind, ho pos- 
ing for effect, no playing at martyr. Re¬ 
main entirely natural, with no baby enjoy¬ 
ment of being cooed over and coddled. Be 
true to your manhood and it will be true to 
you. Slide yourself into the current of 
endurance as one does into the smooth 
flowing of a stream which Is bearing you to 
blessed regions, purifying as it bears you. 

At the longest you must soon be there. Be 
simple. Bo silent.” 

Boston, Mass, • 
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A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE 

BY S. WEIR MITCHELL 

Author of *' Hugh Wynne,” " Constance Trescot," etc. 

PART III 


N the following morning I 
was at breakfast, when Al¬ 
phonse said to me: “I made 
last night, sir, pretense of 
following monsieur, and dis¬ 
covered that another man was doing the 
same thing. Circumstances permitted me 
to observe that he was stupid, but mon¬ 
sieur will perceive that either I am mis¬ 
trusted by the police, or that the affair 
of madame is growing more difficult and 
has so far baffled the detectives. The 
count must have mentioned your name to 
them.” There he paused and busied 
himself with the coffee-urn, and, for my 
part, I sat still, wondering whether I had 
not better be more entirely frank with this 
unusual valet. He knew enough to be 
very dangerous, and now stood at ease, 
evidently expecting some comment on my 
part. I had asked Merton to breakfast, 
and a half-hour later he came in, apolo¬ 
gizing and laughing. 

“Well,” he said, “I am late. I had 
Lieutenant West to see me, and, to my 
grief, Aramis is out of it and has ex¬ 
plained, and so on; but Porthos is inex¬ 
orable. I said at last I was so tired of 
them all that I should accept rapiers if 
the big man would give me time. The 
fact is, we must first dispose of this other 
business. A wound, or what not, might 
cripple me. I am not a bad hand with 
the sword, and I take lessons twice a day. 
But now about the other affair. This duel 
is a trifle to it.” 

Alphonse had meanwhile gone, at a 
word from me, and I was free to open my 
mind to Merton. He did not hesitate a 
moment. “Call him back,” he said, “and 
let me talk to him.” 

Alphonse reappeared. 


“ I gave you three hundred francs,” said 
Mertbn. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Where is it?” 

“ My mother has it.” 

“Very good. Are you for the em¬ 
peror?” 

The man's face changed. “ M. le Capi- 
taine knows that a man must live. I was 
of the police, but my father was shot in 
the coup d'etat. I am a republican.” 

“If so,” said Merton, “forwhat amount 
would you sell your republican body and 
soul?” 

“As to my body, monsieur, that is for 
sale cheap.” 

“And souls are not dear in France,” 
said Merton. 

“Yes, monsieur; but the price varies.” 

“What would you say to—well, a thou¬ 
sand francs down and a thousand in three 
months?” 

“If monsieur would explain.” 

I did not dislike his caution, but I still 
had a residue of doubt as to the man who 
was serving two masters. Merton had 
none. He went on: 

“We mean to be plain with you. We 
are caught in the net of a big and dan¬ 
gerous business.” 

“I had thought* as much,” said Al¬ 
phonse. “Would M. le Capitaine ex¬ 
plain? No doubt there are circum¬ 
stances—” 

“Precisely. A woman has done what 
makes it necessary for us to recover a 
certain document despite the police and 
the government. Understand that if we 
succeed you get two thousand francs and 
run meanwhile risks of a very serious na¬ 
ture.” 

“And my master?” 
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“Oh, he may lose his position. You 
and I and madame may be worse off.” 

“As to my position,” I said, “leave me 
out of the question. We shall all take 
risks.” 

* ‘ Then I accept, ” said Alphonse. 
“ Monsieur, has been most kind to my 
mother, and circumstances have always at¬ 
tracted me—monsieur will understand. 
What am I to do?” 

“You are to examine the outside of 
Madame Bellegarde’s villa by day and at 
night—to-night—and report to us to¬ 
morrow morning. I have -a scheme for 
entering it and securing the document we 
want, but of that we will speak when wc 
hear your report. I have already ridden 
around the place. I am trusting you en¬ 
tirely.” 

“No, monsieur, not quite entirely,” said 
Alphonse, smiling. 

Merton understood this queer fellow as 
I did not, for, as I sat wondering what 
he meant, my friend said quietly: “No, 
we have not told you where the papers are 
concealed nor what they are. And you 
want to know?” 

A sudden panic seemed to fall on the 
valet. He winked rapidly, looked to right 
and left, and then cried in a decisive way, 
with open hands upraised as if to push 
away something: “No, monsieur, no. Cir¬ 
cumstances make it not to be desired.” 

From that moment I trusted the'man. 

“Is that all, monsieur?” he said. 

“No. I do not want you to act with¬ 
out knowing that we, all of us, are about 
to undertake what is against the law and 
may bring death or, to you at least, the 
galleys.” 

“I accept.” He said it very quietly. 
“What other directions has monsieur, or 
am I merely to report about the house and 
the guards? It is easy.” 

“Yes, that is all at present. The dan¬ 
ger comes later. Let us hear at nine to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

His report at that time was clear and 
not very reassuring. There were guards 
at or near the gateway. At night a patrol 
moved at times around the outside. He 
saw a man enter the garden and remain 
Avithin. He could not say whether there 
was another one in the house. It Avas 
likely. Madame Bellegarde had driven 
to the villa. She had been alloAved to en¬ 
ter, and came out with a basket of Aoav- 


ers. As no one Avent in Avith her, it Avas 
pretty sure that they trusted somfi one 
Avithin to Avatch her. 

Merton said: “And noAv, Alphonse, 
have you any plan, any means by Avhich 
Ave can enter that house at night and get 
aAvay safe without violent methods?” 

“If there Avas no one Avithin.” 

“ But Ave do not knoAv, and that Ave must 
risk.” 

“It Avould be necessary,” said Alphonse, 
“to get the police away from the gate for 
a time, and, if I am not mistaken, their 
orders Avill be capture, dead or alive. 
They believe your papers are still hidden 
in that house and that an effort may he 
made to secure them. You observe, mon¬ 
sieur, that all this care would never be 
taken in an ordinary case. If monsieur 
proposes to enter the house and take away 
certain papers, the guard may resist, and 
in that case—” 

“In that case,” laughed Merton, “cir¬ 
cumstances—” 

“Monsieur does not desire me to enter 
the house.” 

I said promptly that Ave did not. Al¬ 
phonse seemed relieved, and Merton Avent 
on to state with care his oAvn plan. Al¬ 
phonse listened with the joy of an expert, 
adding suggestions and twice making very 
good comments on our arrangements. It 
would be necessary, he thought, to Avait 
for a stormy night, but already it Avas 

overclouded. 

Alphonse Avent aAvay to see his mother 
and to make his own preparations for the 

share assigned to him in an adventure to 
Avhich I looked fonvard with keen interest 
and Avith small satisfaction. 

Not so Merton. When the A T alet left 
us, the captain said: “We are utterly in 
the hands of that man.” 

“Yes,” I returned thoughtfully. 

“If he knew,” said Merton, "he 
might— ” 

“No. That he did not Avant to knotv 
Avhat these papers are Avas an expression 
of his own doubt concerning the extent to 
Avhich he might trust himself. I think Ave 
must trust him.” 

“Yes,” returned the captain. “Whe¬ 
ther or not Ave have been Avise to use him, 

I rather doubted, but now I do not. The 
limitations of the moral code of a man 
like Alphonse are strange enough. It is 
hard to guess beforehand Avhat he will do 
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and what he will not. However, we are 
in for it. You have a revolver ?” 

“No.” 

“ I will lend you mine.” 

I said I should be glad to borrow it, but 
I may say that I took care, before we set 
out, to see that the barrels were not loaded. 
I might use it to threaten, but was reso¬ 
lute not to fire on any one, even if not to 
do so involved failure of our purpose. I, 
too, had my moral limitations. 

We lost a day, but on the following 
night there was such a storm as satisfied 
us to the full. 

About eight o’clock we drove to a little 
restaurant in the Bois de Boulogne, dined 
quietly, and about nine set out on foot to 
walk to the villa. There was a brief lull 
in the storm, but very soon the rain fell 
again heavily, and as, of course, we took 
no umbrellas, we were soon wet to the 
skin. 

Making sure that we were not followed, 
we approached the garden cautiously 
through the wood, the rain falling in tor¬ 
rents. At the edge of the forest, near a 
well-known fountain, beyond the house, 
we met by appointment my man, Al¬ 
phonse. He was dressed as an old woman 
and had an empty basket on his arm. To¬ 
gether we moved through the wood and 
shrubbery until we were opposite the side 
of the garden and about a hundred feet 
from where the wall turned at a right 
angle. 

Here, facing an avenue, the wall was 
broken midway by the arch of the en¬ 
trance gateway. The wind blew toward 
us, and we could hear now and then the 
sound of voices. 

Alphonse said: “Two; there are two at 
the gate.” 

“ Hush,” said I, as a man came around 
the angle and along the narrow way be¬ 
tween us and the garden wall. 

“Wait, monsieur; he will come again.” 
In some ten minutes he reappeared, as 
before. 

“Now,” said Merton, and in a pour of 
wildly driven rain Alphonse disappeared. 
He found his way through the wood and 
into the main avenue, which in front of 
the gate turned to the left and passed 
around the farther side of the grounds. 
Then he walked up to the gate. Before 
long we heard words of complaint. Would 
the guards tell her— This was all glee¬ 


fully related afterward. She had lost her 
way. Yes, a little glass of absinthe—only 
one. She was not used to it. And she 
had the money for her market sales, and 
alas! so she was all wrong and must go 
back. The guards laughed. No doubt it 
was the absinthe. The old woman was 
reeling now and then. Would n’t one of 
them show her the way? No. And was 
it down the avenue? Yes. With this she 
set off unsteadily along the road to the 
left. They called out that it was the 
wrong way, and then, laughing, dismissed 
her. 

When once around the remote angle of 
the wall, Alphonse slipped aside into the 
forest, got rid of gown and basket, and 
moving through the wood, took up his 
station on the side of the main avenue of 
approach to the villa, and out of sight 
of the guards. Here he waited until a few 
minutes later he was joined by the captain. 

Meanwhile I stood in the wood with 
Merton. I think he enjoyed it. I did 
not. A first attempt at burglary is not 
in all its aspects heroic, and I was wet, 
chilled, and anxious. 

“First actor on,” murmured Merton. 
“Should like to have seen that interview. 
Can’t be actor and audience both.” 

I hazily reflected that for myself I was 
both, and that' the actor had just then a 
sharp fit of stage-scare. I let him run on 
unanswered, while the rain poured, down 
my back. 

At last he said: “ I think Alphonse has 

had time enough.” 

“Hardly,” said I. I did not want to 
talk. I was -longing to do something—to 
begin. The punctual guard went* by 
' twenty feet away, the smoke of his pipe 
blown toward us. 

“ I never liked pipe-smoking on the 
picket-line,” said Merton. “You can 
smell it of a damp night at any distance. 
Remind me to tell you a story about it. 
Heavens!” he cried, as a flash of light¬ 
ning for an instant set everything in noon¬ 
day clearness, “I hope we shall not have 
much of that. Keep down, Greville. 
Ever steal apples? Strike that repeater.” 
I did so. “ It’s a good deal like waiting 
for the word to charge. I remember that 
once we labeled ourselves for recognition 
in case we did not come out alive. Just 
after that I fell ill.” 

“Hush!” I said. “There he is again.” 
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“All right; give him a moment,” said 
Merton, “and now you have a full half- 
hour. Come.” 

We rossed the narrow road and stood 
below the garden wall. He gave me the 
aid of his bent knee and then his shoulder, 
and I was at once lying flat on the garden 
wall. My repeater rang 10:15, and then, 
as I lay, I heard voices. This time there 
were two men. They paused on the road 
just below me to light cigarettes. One of 
them consigned the weather to a place 
where it might have proved more agree¬ 
able. The other said Jean had a pleas¬ 
anter station in the house. This was not 
very reassuring news, but I was in for. it 
and wildly eager to be through with a 
perilous adventure. 

As they disappeared, I dropped from 
the wall into the garden and fell with an 
alarming crash, rolling over on a pile of 
flower-pots. There was such a clatter as 
on any quiet night must have been surely 
heard. For a moment I lay still, and 
then, hearing no signals of alarm, I rose 
and groped along the wall to the door of 
the conservatory. It was not locked. Paus¬ 
ing on the step outside for a moment, I 
took off my shoes and secured them by 
tying them to a belt I wore for this pur¬ 
pose. Then I went in. I found the door 
of the house ajar, and entering, knew that 
I was in the drawing-room. I moved 
with care, in the gloom, through the fur¬ 
niture, and, aided by a flash of lightning, 
found my way into the hall. Before me, 
to left, across the hall, was a small room. 
The door was open. I smelled very vile 
pipe-smoke and heard footfalls overhead, 
but no sound of voices. I became at once 
hopeful that I should have to deal with 
but one man. I opened cautiously a 
window in the little room and sat down 
to listen and wait. I had been given a 
half-hour. My repeater at last struck 
10:45. Meanwhile the clouds broke in 
places, and there were now gleams of un¬ 
welcome moonlight and now gusts of 

wind-driven rain. 

I rose and shut to a crack the door of 
the room and waited. Beyond the wall, to 
my right, I heard of a sudden a wild 
shriek of “Murder! murder! Help! 
help!” shrill, feminine, convincing. Then 
came a pistol-shot, then another, and in 
a moment a third more remote, and, far 
away, the cries of men. 


My time had come. That the gate 
guards would make for the direction of 
the sound we had felt sure, but what 
would happen in regard to the house guard 
was left to chance. At all events, he 
would be isolated for a time. To my 
relief, the ruse answered. I shut the win¬ 
dow noiselessly as I heard my host run¬ 
ning down the stairway. 

He opened the hall door in haste and 
was dimly seen from my window hurry¬ 
ing toward the gate. 1 rushed into the 
hall, bolted the hall door, and ran up¬ 
stairs. The old nurse had been prepared 
for my coming and met me on the first 
landing. 

“Quick,” I said. “You expected me. 
The boudoir.” She had her good Yan¬ 
kee wits about her, and in a minute I was 
kneeling, wildly anxious, and groping in 
the ashes. Thrusting the package of 
paper within my shirt-bosom, I ran down¬ 
stairs, and as she came after, 1 cried that 
I had locked the hall door, and to unlock 
it when I was gone. “Be quick,” I added, 
“and lock the conservatory door behind 
me. No one has been seen by you. Go to 
your own room." Pausing to put on my 
shoes, I fled across the garden, neither 
hearing nor seeing the guard who must 
have joined his fellows outside. 

I had an awful five minutes in my ef¬ 
forts to climb the wall. We had forgotten 
that; For a minute 1 was in despair, and 
then I fell over a garden chair. I 
dragged it to the wall and somehow 
scrambled up, and, panting, lay still for 
a moment, listening. I suppose that, be¬ 
coming suspicious, they had returned, for 
two of the men passed by below me, talk¬ 
ing fast, and if they had been less busy 
over the pistol-shots and had merely 
looked up from a few feet away, I should 
have been caught. I waited, breathing 
hard. A few minutes passed. They 
seemed to be hours. The noises ceased. 
I saw dimly through the torrents of rain 
my house guard returning to his post. He 
went in, and at once I turned over, 
dropped, and in a moment was deep in the 
wood. I was drenched and as tired of a 
sudden as if I had Walked all day. I sup¬ 
pose it was due to the intense anxiety and 
excitement of my adventure.* I went on 
for a half-mile, keeping my hand on the 
package. It was now after eleven, and I 
sat down in the wood and rested for a 
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while. I knew Paris well. I had been 
there two years. I walked on for nearly 
an hour, and then within one of the bar¬ 
riers, remote from the Bois, I caught a cab 
and drove to the Rue Rivoli, where I left 
the man and walked to our legation in the 
Rue de Presbourg. We kept there a night- 
watchman, and both he and the concierge 
must have been amazed at my appearance. 
I went up to my own room, had a roaring 
fire kindled, locked the door, found a 
smoking-jacket, and then, with a glass of 
good rye and a cigar, sat down, feeling a 
delightful sense of joy and security. Next 
I turned to examine the value of my prize. • 
The ashes fell about as I laid the packet 
on the table. 

I was by degrees becoming warm, and 
although wet, for I had had no complete 
change of garments, I was so elated that 
I hardly gave a thought to my condition. 
As I sat, the unopened papers before me, 
I began to consider, as others have done, 
the ethical aspects of the matter. A wo¬ 
man had stolen the documents now on the 
table. To have returned them would have 
convicted her. We were on the verge of 
war with two great nations. One of them 
had us in a net of spies. War, which 
changes all moral obligations, was almost 
on us. I would leave it to my chief. No 
more scrupulous gentleman was ever 
known to me. I undid the knotted ribbon 
with which Madame Bellegarde had has¬ 
tily tied the papers together and turned 
to consider them. 

My own doubts did, I fear, weaken as, 
turning over the documents, I saw re¬ 
vealed the secrets of my country’s enemies. 
In the crisis we were facing they were of 
inestimable value. Some of the papers 
were original letters; others were copies 
of letters from the French embassy in 
London. Among them was a draft of a 
letter of Drouyn de Lhuys, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and on this and on 
others were sharp comments in the em¬ 
peror’s well-known hand, giving reason’s 

for acknowledging the Confederacy with¬ 
out delay. There were even hints at inter¬ 
vention by the European powers as de¬ 
sirable. I sat amazed as at last I tied up 
the papers, and placing them again within 
my waistcoat, lay down on a lounge before 
the fire to rest, for sleep was not for me. 
I lay quiet, thinking of what had become 
of Merton and Alphonse, and wondering 


at the amazing good fortune of my first 
attempt at burglary. 

At seven in the morning I sent a 
guarded note to our chief, and at eight 
he appeared. I need not dwell upon his 
surprise as he listened to the full relation 
of my encounter with Le Moyne, about 
which and our subsequent difficulty he 
already knew something. When I quietly 
told him the rest of the story and. un¬ 
tying the ribbon, laid the dusty package 
on the table, he became grave. He very 
evidently did not approve of our method 
of securing the papers, but whatever he 
may have felt as to the right or wrong 
of what we had done was lost in aston¬ 
ishment as he saw before him the terribly 
plain revelation of all we had been so 
long dreading. Here was the hatching of 
an international conspiracy. As he sat, 
his kindly face grew stern while I trans¬ 
lated to him the emperor’s comments. 

“It is evident,” he said, “that a resume 
of certain of these papers should go to 
Berlin and Russia in cipher, but this may 
wait. The originals must as soon as pos¬ 
sible reach our minister in London.” 

While Mr. Davton considered the sev- 

0 

eral questions involved, the first secretary, 
who had been sent for, arrived. The min¬ 
ister at once set before him the startling 
character of the papers on the table, and 
my story was briefly retold. Upon this 
there was a long consultation concerning 
the imminence of the crisis they suggested, 
and in regard to the necessity of the origi¬ 
nals being placed as soon as possible in 
the hands of Mr. Adams, our able repre¬ 
sentative at the court of St. James. No 
one for a moment seemed to consider the 
documents as other than a lawful prize. 
We could not burn them. To admit of 
our having them was to convict Madame 
Bellegarde; and not to use them was al¬ 
most treason to our country. So much I 
gathered from the rapid interchange of 
opinions. When the method of sending 
them to Mr. Adams came before us, the 
first secretary said shrewdly enough: 

“If they were sure these papers were in 
the villa,—and they were, I fancy,—I 
wonder they did not accidentally burn the 
house.” 

“That would have been simple and 
complete,” said the chief, smiling, “but 
there are original letters here which it 
was very desirable to keep, and I pre- 
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sume them to have felt sure soon or late 
of recovering them.” 

“Yes,” said the first secretary, “that is 
no doubt true. Now the whole affair is 
changed. I am certain that the house 
will have again been searched and the 
scattered ashes seen. They will then feel 
sure that we have the papers.”* 

I had to confess that, in my haste, I had 
taken no pains about restoring the ashes. 
My footprints in the garden soil and my 
want of care would help to make plain 
that the papers had been removed, and 
any clever detective would then infer what 
had been the purpose of the pistol-shots. 
I had been stupid and had to agree with 
the secretary that they would now know 
they had been tricked and see that the 
game so far had been lost. The legation 
and all of us would be still more closely 
watched, and I, for one, was also sure 
that the messenger to England would 
never see London with the papers still in 
his possession. 

Meanwhile, as the secretary and our 
chief discussed the question, my mind was 
on Merton. About ten, to my relief, he 
sent in his card. He entered smiling. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Dayton. All 
right, Greville?” 

I said: “Yes, the papers are here. 
These gentlemen all know. Had you any 
trouble?” 

“A little. When I fired shot after shot 
in the air and our man was screaming 
murder, they all ran toward us like ducks 
to a decoy. I ran, too, and Alphonse. As 
I crossed a road, I came upon a big gen¬ 
darme. I am afraid I hurt him. Oh, not 
much. After that I had no difficulty. 
And now perhaps I am in the way.” He 
rose as he spoke. 

The minister said: “No. Sit down, 
captain.” 

He resumed his seat, and sat a quiet 
listener to our statement of difficulties. 
At last he said: “Will you pardon me if 
I make a suggestion?” 

“By all means,” said the chief. “It 
is almost as much your concern as ours.” 

“I suppose,” said Merton, “the de¬ 
spatches to Berlin and St. Petersburg may 
go in cipher by trusty messengers or any 

chance tourist, and that there is no need 
*» * 

for haste.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

There was a moment’s pause in this in¬ 


teresting consultation, the captain evi¬ 
dently waiting to be again invited to state 
his opinion. At last our chief said: “ You 
have never seen these papers?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I had better make clear to you, 
in strict confidence,, that they reveal to 
us urgent pressure on the part of the 
emperor to induce England to inter¬ 
vene with France in our sad war. The 
English cabinet, most fortunately, is not 
unanimously hostile, and Lord John Rus¬ 
sell is hesitating. Our friends are the 
queen and the great middle class of dis¬ 
senters, and, strange to say, the Lanca¬ 
shire operatives. The aristocracy, the 
church, finance, and literature are all our 
enemies, and at home, you know, things 
are not altogether as one could wish. Just 
now no general, no, not the President, is 
of such moment to us as our minister in 
London. He has looked to us for infor¬ 
mation. We could only send back mere 
-echoes of his own fears. And now”—he 
struck the pile of papers with his hand— 
“here is the whole story. Mr. Adams 
must have these without delay. I should 
like to see his interview with Lord John. 
You seemed to me to have in mind some¬ 
thing further to say. I interrupted only 
to let you feel the momentous character 
of this revelation.” 

“As I understand it,” replied Merton; 
“you assume that the Foreign Office here 
will be sure these papers are in your 
hands.” 

“We may take that for granted. They 
are not stupid, and the matter as it stands 
is for them, to say the least, awkward.” 

“Yes, sir, and they will know what a 
man of sense should do with these papers 
and do at once. I may assume, then, that 
the whole resources of the imperial police 
will be used, and without scruple, to pre¬ 
vent them from leaving Paris or reaching 
London.” 

“Yes,” said the chief, “of that we may 
be certain.” 

“And if now,” said Merton, “some one 
of note, or two persons, go with them to 
London, there is a fair probability of the 
man or the papers being—we may say 
mislaid, on the way.” 

“ It is possible,” said the minister, “quite 
possible.” ■ 

“I think, sir,” said I, “that it is prob¬ 

able, oh, quite certain, and we cannot ac- 
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cept the least risk of their being lost. No 
copies will answer.'* 

"No. As you all are aware—as we all 
know, Captain Merton, affairs are at a 
crisis. The evidence must be complete, 
past doubt or dispute, such as to enable 
Mr. Adams to speak decisively—and he 
will." 

“May I, sir,” said Merton, “venture to 
further suggest that some one, say the first 
secretary, take a dummy envelop marked 
* Important and confidential/ addressed to 
Mr. Adams, and be not too careful of it 
while he crosses the Channel?” 

“ Well,” said the minister, smiling, 
“what next?” 

“He will be robbed on the way, or 
something will happen. It will never get 
there.” 

“No. They will stop at nothing,” 
said I. 

“ I ought to tell you,” said the minister, 
“that now Madame Bellegarde is sure to 
be arrested” (as in fact did occur). “She 
will be subject to one of those cruel cross- 
examinations which are so certain to break 
down a witness. If this should happen 
before we can act, they will be so secure of 
what we shall do that—” 

Merton interrupted him. “Excuse me. 
She will never speak. They will get no¬ 
thing from her. That is an exceptional 
woman.” The minister cast a half-smil¬ 
ing glance at him. He was deeply dis¬ 
tressed, as I saw, and added: “You will, 
I trust, sir, stand by her. They can prove 
nothing, and she will hold her tongue and 
resolutely.” 

“I will do all in my power; rest as¬ 
sured of that. But what next? The pa¬ 
pers ! Mr. Adams!” He was anxious. 

“Might I again venture?” 

“Pray do.” 

“I have or can have an errand in Bel¬ 
gium. Give me the papers. They will 
reach their destination if I am alive, and, 
so far, I at least must be entirely unsus¬ 
pected. My obvious reason for going will 
leak out and be such as to safeguard my 
real reason/' 

“May I ask why you go to Belgium?” 

“Yes, I want it known. I have ar¬ 
ranged to satisfy a gentleman named Por- 
thos, who thinks himself injured.” 

“Porthos!” exclaimed the minister. 
“Why, that is a character in one of Du¬ 
mas’s novels.” 


“Yes, I beg pardon; we call him Por¬ 
thos. Mr. Greville will explain later. 
He is the Baron la Garde. An absurd 
affair.” 

“ I deeply regret it,” said the minister. 
“I hoped it was settled. But you may 
be hurt, and, pardon me, killed.” 

“In that case my second, Lieutenant 
West of our navy, will have the papers 
and carry them to London. Count le 
Moyne is one of the baron’s seconds. He 
will hardly dream that he is an escort of 
the papers he lost. But, sir, one word 
more. Madame Bellegarde is an Ameri¬ 
can. You will not desert her?” 

“Not I. Rest easy as to that. We owe 
her too much.” 

“Then I am at your sendee." 

“ I regret, deeply regret, this duel,” said 
our chief, “but it does seem to me, if it 
must take place, a sure means of effecting 
our purpose.” As he spoke, the secretary 
gathered up the various papers. 

“I think, sir,” said Merton, “it will be 
well if one, or, better, two responsible peo¬ 
ple remain here overnight.” This seemed 
to us a proper precaution. 

As we had talked I saw Merton playing 
with the dusty blue ribbon which, when he 
entered, lay beside the papers. As we rose 
I missed it, and knew that he had put it 
in his pocket. After we had arranged for 
our passports I left with Merton. As we 
walked away he said: 

“I propose that you say at once to the 
baron’s friends that we will leave for 
Belgium to-morrow. It is not unusual, 
and I have a right to choose. You must 
insist. -Porthos is wild for a fight, and— 
confound it, don’t look so anxious. This 
affair has hurried things a little; I 
wanted more practice. I should be a 
fool to say I am a match for Porthos, 
but he is very big. If I can tire him, 
or get a scratch such as stops these 
affairs—somehow it will come to an 
end, and, at all events, how better could 
I risk my life for my country? It must 
be lightly talked about in the clubs to¬ 
night.” West and I took care that it 
was. 

The next day early we were at the le¬ 
gation. The first secretary was prepar¬ 
ing the dummy. “Pity,” said Merton, 
“to leave the inclosure a blank.” The sec¬ 
retary laughed and wrote on the inside 
cover: 
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Trust you will find this interesting. 

Yours, 

Uncle Sam , 

We went out, Merton and I looking at 
our passports and talking loudly. At ten 
that morning the first secretary and an 
attache started for London. To antici¬ 
pate, he was jostled by two men on the 
Dover pier that afternoon, and until a 
few minutes later did not detect his loss 
of the papery. It was cleverly done. Of 
course he made a complaint and the police 
proved useless. 

The duel had been duly discussed at 
the clubs, and it is probable that no one 
suspected Merton of any other purpose. 
The baron was eager and Belgium a com^ 
mon resort for duels. On the same day 
after the secretary’s departure for Lon¬ 
don, Merton took the train for Brussels 
with Lieutenant West, the baron and his 
friends, Count le Moyne and the colonel. 
The captain had the papers fastened un¬ 
der his shirt, and, as I learned later, was 
well armed. Not the least suspicion was 
entertained in regard to our double errand, 
and, as I had talked freely of being one of 
the seconds, I was able to follow them, as 
far as I could see, unwatclied, except by 
Alphonse, who promptly reported me to 
his other employers as having gone to 
Belgium as one of Merton’s friends. 

In the evening we met Le Moyne and 
the little colonel at the small town of 
Meule, just over the .border, and set¬ 
tled the usual preliminaries. The next 
day at 7 a.m. we met on an open grassy 
space within a wood. The lieutenant had 
the precious papers. We stepped aside. 
The word -was given and the blades met. 
Merton surprised me. It is needless to 
enter into details. He was clearly no 
match for Porthos, but his wonderful 
agility and watchful blue eyes served 
him well. Then, of a sudden, there was 
a quicker contest. The baron’s sword 
entered Merton’s right arm above the el¬ 
bow. The seconds ran in to stop the 
fight, but as the baron was trying to 
recover his blade, instead of recoiling, 
Merton threw himself forward, keeping 
the baron’s weapon caught in his arm, 
and thrust madly, driving his own sword 
downward through the baron’s right 
lung. Then both men staggered back and 
Porthos fell. 

I hurried Merton away to an inn, 


where the wound his own act had made 
serious was dressed. Although in much 
pain, he insisted on our leaving him at 
once. Lieutenant West and I crossed the 
Channel that night. At noon next day 
Mr. Adams had the papers and this queer 
tale which, as I said, is unaccountably 
left out of his biography. I have often 
wondered where, to-day, are those papers. 

The count remained with Porthos at a 
farm-house near by. He made a slow re¬ 
covery, the colonel complaining bitterly 
that M. Merton’s methods lacked the re¬ 
finement of the French duel. 

The papers contained, among other 
documents, a rough draft of a letter dated 
October 15, 1862, from M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, proposing intervention to the 
courts of England and Russia. It ap¬ 
peared in the French journals* about No¬ 
vember 14, when the crisis had passed. 
Mr. Adams had acted on the manly instruc¬ 
tions of Mr. Seward, and Mr. Gladstone 
lived to change his opinions on this matter, 
as in time he changed almost all his opin¬ 
ions. Madame Bellegarde, unknown to 
history, had saved the situation. The 
English minister declined the French pro¬ 
posals. 

Soon after I returned, Madame Belle- 
garde reappeared, and, as soon as he was 
well enough, Merton went to see her. 
She had been released, as we supposed 
she would be, with a promise to say 
nothing of her examination, and she 
kept her word. I thought it as well not 
to call upon her, but w T hen Merton told 
me of his visit I was malicious enough to 
ask whether he had returned to her the 
ribbon. To this he replied that I had a 
talent for observation and that I had bet¬ 
ter ask her. She had been ordered to 
leave France** for six months. I am under 
the impression that he wrote to her and 
she to him. The thrust in his arm, which 
would otherwise have been of small mo¬ 
ment, his own decisive act had converted 
into a rather bad open wound, and, as it 
healed very slowly, under advice he re¬ 
signed from the army and for a time re¬ 
mained in Paris, where we were much to¬ 
gether. In December he left for Italy. 

I . was not surprised to receive in the 
spring, an imitation to the marriage of 
the two actors in this notable affair. I 
ought to add that Le Moyne lost his place 
in the Foreign Office, but, being of an in- 
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fluential family, was later employed in 
the diplomatic service. 

Circumstances, as Alphonse remarked, 
made it desirable for him to disappear. 
Merton was additionally generous, and 
my valet married and became the pros¬ 
perous master of a well-known restau¬ 
rant in New York. 

Late in 1863 Merton rejoined the 
army, and I did not see him again until 
in 1869, when I was American minister 
^t The Hague. In June of that year 
Colonel and Mrs. Merton became my 
guests. When I told Mrs. Merton that 
Count le Moyne was the French ambas¬ 
sador in Holland, she said to her hus¬ 
band: 

“ I told you we should meet, and really 
I should like to tell him how sorry I was 
for him.” 

“I fancy,” said I, “that the count will 
hardly think a return to that little corner 
of history desirable.” 

“Even,” said Merton, laughing, “with 
the belated consolation of the penitence 
of successful crime.” 

“But I am not, I never was penitent. 
I was only sorry. V 

“Well,” said I, “you will never have 
the chance to confess your regret.” 

I was wrong. A week later the coun¬ 
tess left cards for my guests, and an in¬ 
vitation - to dine followed. If Merton 
hesitated, Mrs. Merton did not, and ex¬ 
pecting to find a large official dinner, we 
agreed among us that the count had been 
really generous and that we must all ac¬ 
cept. In fact, if Mrs. Merton might be 
embarrassed by meeting in his own house 
the man she had so seriously injured, 
Merton and I were at ease, seeing that 
we were entirely unknown to the count 
as having been receivers of the property 
which so mysteriously disappeared. 

We were met by the count and Madame 
le Moyne with the utmost cordiality. To 
my surprise, there were no other guests. 
All of those thus brought together may 
have felt just enough the awkwardness of 
the occasion to make them quick to aid 
one another in dispersing the slight feel¬ 
ing of aloofness natural to a situation un¬ 
matched in my social experience. 

The two women were delightful, the 
menu admirable, the wines past praise. 
It was an artful and agreeable lever dtt 
rideau , and I knew it for that when, at 


a word from the count, the servants left 
us at the close of the meal. Then, smil¬ 
ing, he turned to Mrs. Merton and said: 

“Perhaps, madame, you may have un¬ 
derstood that in asking you all hero and 
alone I had more than the ordinary pleas¬ 
ant reasons. If in the least degree you 
object to my saying more, we will con¬ 
sider that I have said nothing, and,” he 
added gaily, “we shall then chat of Ra¬ 
chel and the June exhibition of tulips.” 

It was neatly don?, and Mrs. Merton 
at once replied: “I wish to say for myself 
that I have for years desired to talk 
freely with you of what is no doubt in 
your mind just now.” 

“Thank you,” he returned; “and if 
no one else objects,”—and no one did,— 
“I may say that, apart from my own 
eager desire to ask you certain questions, 
my wife has had, for years, what I may 
call chronic curiosity.” 

“Oh, at times acute!” cried the coun¬ 
tess. 

“Her curiosity is, as you must know, 
in regard to certain matters connected 
with that mysterious diplomatic affair in 
the autumn of 1862. It cost me pretty 
dear.” 

“And me,” said the countess, “many 
tears.” 

Mrs. Merton’s face became serious. She 
was about to speak, when the count added: 
“Pardon me. I am most sincere in my 
own wish not to embarrass you, our guests, 
and if, on reflection, you feel that our 
very natural curiosity ought to die a natu¬ 
ral death, we will dismiss the matter. 
Tell me, would you prefer to drop it?” 

“Oh, no. I, too, am curious.” And, 
turning to her husband, “Arthur, I am 
sure you will be as well pleased as I.” 

Merton said: “I am entirely at your 
service, count. How is it, Greville?” 

“But,” said the count, interposing, 
“what has M. Greville to do with it, ex¬ 
cept as we know that his legation profited 
by madame’s—may I say—interference?” 

“I like that,” laughed Mrs. Merton, 
“interference. There is nothing so ami¬ 
able as the charity of time.” 

“Ah,” said I, laughing, “I, too, had 
a trifling share in the business. Let us 
all agree to be frank and to consider as 
confidential for some years to come what 
we hear. I am as curious as the coun¬ 
tess.” 
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“And no wonder,” said the count. “Of 
course enough got out to make every 
chancellerie in Europe wonder how Mr. 
Adams was able to report the opinions 
and even the words of the emperor and 
his foreign secretary to Lord John.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Merton, “I am still 
faintly penitent, but this is a delightful 
inquisition. Pray go on. I shall be 
frank.” 

“To begin with, I may presume that 
you took those papers.” 

“Stole them,” said Mrs. Merton. 

“ Oh, madame! Why did you not take 
them at once to Mr. Dayton?” 

“I was too scared. I was alarmed 
when I saw*the emperor’s handwriting. 
Was he cross?” 

“Oh, I had later an evil quarter of an 
hour.” 

"I am sorry. And now you are quite 
free to tell me next—that I—well, fibbed 
to you. I did. But lying is not forbid¬ 
den in the decalogue.” 

“What about false witness?” cried the 
countess, amused. 

“That hardly covers the ground, but,” 
said Mrs. Merton, “I do not defend my¬ 
self.” 

The count laughed. “You did it ad¬ 
mirably, and for a half-day I was in 
doubt. In fact, to confess, I was in 
such distress that I did not know what 
to do. The resume I was to make for 
the emperor ought to have been made at 
the Foreign Office. I was rash enough to 
take the papers home.” 

“But why did you not arrest me at 
once?” 

“ Will madame look in the glass for an 
answer? You were—well, a lady, your 
people loyal, and I was frantic for a day. 
I hesitated until I saw you driving to¬ 
ward the Bois de Boulogne in a storm. 
What followed you know.” 

“Yes.” 

“You concealed the papers, and the po¬ 
lice for a while thought you had burned 
them. You were clever.” 

“Not very,” said Mrs. Merton. “I 
tried to burn all the big double envelops, 
but the men hurried me.” 

“I see,” returned the count. “Your 
ruse, if it was that, deceived them, de¬ 
layed things, and then the papers some¬ 
how were removed. And here my curios¬ 
ity reaches a climax. It puzzled me for 


years, and, as I know, has puzzled the 
police.” 

“But why?” asked I. 

“The pistol-shots were, of course, be¬ 
lieved to have been a means of decoying 
away the guard. The old caretaker was 
found in her room and the room locked. 
She was greatly alarmed at the cries and 
the shots, and for a while would not open 
the door.” 

Mrs. Merton laughed. “Ah, my good 
old nurse.” 

“But the man in charge of the house 
never left it, or so he said, and the doors, 
all of them, were-locked.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed. “That dear 
old nurse.” 

“The police found no trace of what 
might have been present if a man had en¬ 
tered— I mean muddy footmarks in the 
house.” 

“No,” I said; “that was pure accident. 
I took off my shoes when I went in, but 
with no thought of anything except the 
noise they might make.” 

“And,” remarked Le Moyne, “of 
course any footprints there were outside 
had been partly worn away by the rain. 
None of any use were found, and besides 
for days the police had tramped over 
every foot of the garden.” 

“Not to leave you puzzled,” said Mer¬ 
ton, “and really it must have been rather 
bewildering, I beg that Greville tell you 
the whole story.” 

“With pleasure,” I said. “Colonel 
Merton and I were the burglars”; and 
thereupon I related our adventure. 

“No one suspected you,” said the 
count; “but what astonishes me the most 
is the concealment under a blazing fire of 
things as easily burned as papers. I see 
now, but even after the ashes were thrown 
about by you, the police refused to be¬ 
lieve they could have been used to safe¬ 
guard papers. I should like to tell your 
story to our old chief of police. He is 
now retired.” 

“I see no objection,” said I. 

“ Better not,” said Merton. “ My wife’s 
share should not, even now, be told.” 

“You are right,” said the countess, 
“quite right. But how did it occur to 
you, Madame Merton, to use the ashes as 
you did?” 

“Let me answer,” said the colonel. 
“Any American would know how com- 
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pletely ashes are non-conductors of heat. 
I knew of their use on one occasion in our 
Civil War to hide and preserve the safe- 
conduct of a spy.” 

“And,” said I, “their protective power ex¬ 
plains some of the so-called miracles when, 
as in Japan, men walk over what seems 
to be a bed of glowing red-hot coals.” 

“How stupid the losing side appears,” 
said the count, “when one hears all of 
both sides!” 

“But,” asked the countess, “how did 
you get the papers to London? It seems 
a simple thing, but my husband will tell 
you that never have there been such ex¬ 
treme measures taken as in this case. The 
emperor was furious, and yet to the end 
every one was in the dark.” 

“You must have played your game 
well,” said Le Moyne. 

“Luck is a very good player,” I said, 
“and we had our share.” 

“Ah, there was more than luck when 
no amount of cross-questioning could get 
a word out of Madame Merton.” 

“Mv husband insists that I have never 
* 

been able to make up for that long si¬ 
lence.” 

We laughed as the count said: “One 
can jest over it now, but at the time the 
only amusement I got out of the whole af¬ 
fair was when your dummy envelop came 
back from London with a savage criticism 
of the police by our not overpleased em¬ 
bassy in England. I did want to laugh, 
but M. de Lhuys did not.” 

“And the original papers?” insisted 
the countess. “ Paris was almost in a state 
of siege.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “tell us.” 

“ Well,” said I, laughing, “ you es¬ 
corted them to Belgium, when we had 
that affair with Porthos.” 

“I!” exclaimed the count. 

“Yes; Colonel Merton insisted on 
fighting in Belgium merely to enable us 
to get the papers out of France.” 


“Indeed! One man did suspect you, 
but it was too late.” 

“But Porthos?” cried the countess. 
“Delightful! Is that the baron?” 

“Yes,” laughed the count. “My cou¬ 
sin is to this day known as Porthos. But 
who took the papers? Not you!” 

“No, D’Artagnan—I mean, Merton 
took them as far as Belgium, and then 
Lieutenant West and I carried them to 
London. D’Artagnan’s share was a bad 
rapier-wound.” 

“D’Artagnan?” cried the countess. 
“That makes it complete.” 

Merton merely smiled, and the blue 
eyes narrowed a little as the countess 
said: 

“And so you are D’Artagnan. How de¬ 
lightful ! The man of three duels. And 
pray, who was my husband?” 

“Thathigh-minded gentleman, Athos,” 
said Merton, lifting his glass and bowing 
to the count. 

“Gracious!” cried the countess. “What 
delightfully ingenious people! I shall 
always call him Athos.” 

“It was well, colonel,” said the count, 
“that no one suspected you. The ab¬ 
sence of secrecy in the duel put the police 
at fault. Had you been supposed to be 
carrying those papers, you would never 
have reached the field.” 

“Perhaps. One never can tell,” said 
D’Artagnan, simply. 

“Ah, well,” said our host, rising, “I 
have long since forgiven you, Madame 
Merton, and no one is now more glad 
than I that you helped to prevent the 
recognition of the Confederacy.” 

“You must permit me to thank you 
all,” said the countess; “my curiosity 
may now sleep in peace. You were vastly 
clever folk to have defeated our sharp 
police.” 

“Come,” said the count, “you Ameri¬ 
cans will want a cigar. On peut etrc fin , 
mats pas plus fin que tout le monde 
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PART I 


3 man has ever been able to 
write the history of the greater 
years of a nation so as to include 
the minor incidents of interest. 
They pass unnoted, although in some 
cases they may have had values influential 
in determining the course of events. It 
chanced that I myself was an actor in one 
of these lesser incidents, when second sec¬ 
retary to our legation in France, during 
the summer of 1862. I may possibly over¬ 
estimate the ultimate importance of my 
adventure, for Mr. Adams, our minister 
at the court of St. James, seems to have 
failed to record it, or, at least, there is 
no allusion to it in his biography. In 
the perplexing tangle of the diplomacy 
of the darker days of our civil war, many 
strange stories must have passed unre¬ 
corded, but surely none of those remem¬ 
bered and written >vere more singular 
than the occurrences which disturbed the 
quiet of my uneventful official life in the 
autumn of 186*2. 

At this time I had been in the legation 
two years, and was comfortably lodged 
in pleasant apartments in the Rue Rivoli. 

Somewhere about the beginning of July 
I had occasion to engage a new servant, 
and of this it becomes needful to speak 
because the man I took chanced to play 
a part in the little drama which at last 
involved many more important people. 

I had dismissed a stout Alsatian be¬ 
cause of my certainty that, like his pre¬ 
decessor, he was a spy in the employ of 
the imperial police. There was little 
for him to learn; but to feel that I was 
watched, and, once, that my desk had 
been searched, was disagreeable. This 
time I meant to be on safer ground, and 


was inquiring for a suitable servant when 
a lean, alert little man presented himself 
with a good record as a valet in England 
and France. He was very neat and had 
a humorous look which caught my fancy. 
His name was Alphonse f)uret. We 
agreed easily as to wages and that he was 
to act as valet, take care of my salon, 
and serve as footman at need. Yes, he 
could come at once. Upon this I said: 

“ A word more and I engage you." And 
then, sure that his reply would be a con¬ 
fident negative, “Are you not a spy in 
the service of the police?” To my amused 
surprise he said: 

“Yes, but will monsieur permit me to 
explain?" 

“Certainly." 

“I was intended by my family to be a 
priest, but circumstances caused me to 
make a change. It was not gay." 

“Well, hardly." 

“I was for a time a valet, but cir¬ 
cumstances occurred—monsieur may ob¬ 
serve that I am frank. Later I was on 
the police force, but after two years I 
fell ill and lost my place. When I was 
well again, I was taken on as an observer. 
Monsieur permits me to describe it as an 
observer?" 

“A spy?” I said. . 

“ I cannot contradict monsieur. I speak 
English—I learned it when I was valet 
for Mr. Parker in London. That is why 
I am sent here. The pay is of a minute¬ 
ness. Circumstances make some addition 
desirable.” 

I perceived that circumstances ap¬ 
peared to play a large part in this queer 
autobiography, and saved the necessity of 
undesirable fullness of statement. 
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I said: “You appear to be frank, but 
are you to belong to me or to the police ? 
In your studies for the priesthood you 
may have heard that a man cannot serve 
two masters.” 

His face became of a sudden what I 
venture to call luminous with the pleasure 
an intelligent man has in finding an 
answer to a difficult question. 

He replied modestly: “A man has 
many masters. One of mine has used me 
badly. I became ill from exposure in 
the service, but they refused to take me 
back. If monsieur will trust me, there 
shall be but one real master.” 

The man interested me. I said: “If 
I engage you, you will, I suppose, desire 
to remain what you call an observer.” 

“Yes. Monsieur may be sure that 
either I or another will observe. Since 
the unfortunate war in America, monsieur 
and all others of his legation are 
watched.” 

“And generally every one else,” I said. 
“Perhaps you, too, are observed.” 

“ Possibly. Monsieur may perceive that 
it is better I continue in the pay of the po¬ 
lice. It is hardly more than a pourboire, 
but it is desirable. I have an old mother 
at Neuilly.” 

I had my doubts in regard to the exis¬ 
tence of the mother—but it was true, as I 
learned later. 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that you will 
have to report your observations.” 

“Yes; I cannot avoid that. Monsieur 
may feel assured that I shall communicate 
very important information to my lesser 
master,”—he grinned,—“in fact, what¬ 
ever monsieur pleases. If I follow and 
report at times to the police where mon¬ 
sieur visits, I may be trusted to be at need 
entirely untrustworthy and prudent. I do 
not smoke. Monsieur’s cigars are safe. 
If monsieur has absinthe about, I might 
—monsieur permits me to be suggestive.” 

The man’s gaiety, his intelligence, and 
his audacious frankness took my fancy. I 
said: “There is nothing in my life, my 
man, which is not free for all to know\ 
I shall soon learn whether or not I may 
trust you. If you are faithful you shall 
be rewarded. That is all.” As I spoke 
his pleasant face became grave. 

“Monsieur shall not be disappointed.” 
Nor was he. Alphonse proved to be a 
devoted servant, a man with those respect¬ 


ful familiarities which are rare except in 
French and Italian domestics. When once 
I asked him how far his superiors had 
profited by his account of me, he put on a 
queer, wry face and said circumstances 
had obliged him to become inventive. He 
had been highly commended. It seemed 
as well to inquire no further. 

On the 6th of October I found on my 
table a letter of introduction and the card 
of Captain Arthur Merton, U.S.A. (2d 
Infantry), 12 Rue du Roi de Rome. 

The note was simple but positive. My 
uncle, Harry Wellwood, a cynical, pessi¬ 
mistic old bachelor and a rank Copper¬ 
head, wrote me to make the captain wel¬ 
come, which meant much to those who 
knew my uncle. On that day the evening 
mail was large. Alphonse laid the letters 
on my table, and as he lingered I said, 
“Well, what is it?” 

“Monsieur may not observe that three 
letters from America have been opened in 
the post-office.” 

I said, “Yes.” In fact, it was common 
and of course annoying. One of these 
letters was from mv uncle. He wrote: 

I gave Arthur Merton an open letter to you, 
but I add this to state that he is one of the few 
decent gentlemen in the army of the North. 

He inherited his father’s share in the mine 
of which I am part owner, and has therefore 
no need to serve an evil cause. He was born 
in New Orleans of Northern parents, spent two 
years in the School of Mines in Paris, and 
until this WTetched war broke out has lived 
for some years among mining camps and in 
the ruffian life of the far West. It is a fair 
chance which side turns up, the ways of the 
salon, the accuracy of the man of science, or the 
savagery of the Rockies. You will like him. 

He has been twice wounded, and then had 
the good sense to acquire the mild typhoid 
fever which gave him an excuse to ask for 
leave of absence. He has no diplomatic or po¬ 
litical errand, and goes abroad merely to re¬ 
cruit his health. Things here are not yet 
quite as bad as I could desire to see them. 
Antietam was unfortunate, but in the end the 
European States will recognize the South and 
end the war. I shall then reside in Richmond. 

Yours truly, 

Harry Wellwood. 

I hoped that the imperial government 
profited by my uncle's letter. It was or 
may have been of use, as things turned 
out, in freeing Captain Merton from po¬ 
lice observation, which at this time rarely 
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failed to keep under notice every Amer¬ 
ican. 

I was kept busy at the legation two 
thirds of the following day. At five I set 
out in a coupe, having Alphonse on the 
seat with the coachman. He left cards 
for me at a half-dozen houses, and then 
I told him to order the driver to leave me 
at Rue du Roi de Rome, No. 12,—Cap¬ 
tain Merton’s address. 

As I sat in the carriage and looked out 
at the exterior gaiety of the open-air life 
of Paris, my mind naturally turned in 
contrast to the war at home and the ter¬ 
rible death harvest of Antietam, news of 
which had lately reached Europe. The 
sense of isolation in a land of hostile 
opinion often oppressed me, and rarely 
was as despotic as on this afternoon. I 
turned for relief to speculative thought of 
the numberless dramas of the lives of the 
busy multitude among which I drove. I 
wondered how many lived simple and un¬ 
eventful days, like mine, in the pursuit of 
mere official or domestic duties. Not the 
utmost imaginative ingenuity of the novel¬ 
ist could have anticipated, as I rode along 
amidst the hurries and the leisures of a 
Parisian afternoon, that my next hour or 
two was about to bring into the monotony 
of office life an adventure as strange as 
any which I could have conceived as pos¬ 
sible for any human unit of these number¬ 
less men and women. 

Captain Merton lived so far away from 
the quarter in which I had been leaving 
cards that it was close to dusk when I got 
out of the carriage at the hotel I sought. 

I meant to return on foot, but hearing 
thunder, and rain beginning to fall heav¬ 
ily, I told Alphonse to keep the carriage. 
The captain was not at home. I had 
taken his card from my pocket to assure 
me in regard to the address, and as I hur¬ 
ried to reenter my coupe I put it in my 
card-case for future reference. 

As I sat down in the coupe, and Alphonse 
was about to close the door, I saw behind 
him a lady standing in the heavy downfall 
of rain. I said in my best French: “Get 
in, madame. I will get out and leave you 
the carriage.” For a moment she hesi¬ 
tated, and then got in and stood a moment, 
saving, “Thank you, but I insist that mon¬ 
sieur does not get out in the rain.” It 
was just then a torrent. “Let me leave 
monsieur where he would desire to go.” 


I said I intended to go to the Rue de la 
Paix, but I added, “If madame has no 
objection, may I not first drop her wher¬ 
ever she wishes to go?” 

“Oh, no, no! It is far—too far.” She 
was, as it seemed to me, somewhat agi¬ 
tated. For a moment I supposed this to 
be due to the annoyance a ride with a 
strange man might have suggested as com¬ 
promising, or at least as the Parisian re¬ 
gards such incidents. Alphonse waited 
calmly, the door still open. 

Again I offered to leave her the car¬ 
riage, and again she refused. I said, 
“Might I then ask where madame desires 
to go?’* 

She hesitated a moment, and then asked 
irrelevantly, “Monsieur is not French?” 

“Oh, no. I am an American.” 

“And I, too.” She showed at once a 
certain relief, and I felt with pleasure 
that had I been other than her country¬ 
man she would not have trusted me as she 
did. She added: “On no account could 
I permit you to get out in this storm. I£ 
I ask you to set me down in the Bois—I 
mean, if not inconvenient—” 

. “Of course,” I replied. “Get up, Al¬ 
phonse.” It was, I thought, a rather 
vague direction, but there was already 
something odd in this small adventure. 
No doubt she would presently be more 
specific. “ The Bois, Alphonse,” I re¬ 
peated. A glance at my countrywoman 
left with me the impression of a lady, very 
handsome, about twenty-five, and pre¬ 
sumably married. Why she was so very 
evidently perturbed I could not see. As 
we drove on I asked her for a more def¬ 
inite direction. She hesitated for a mo¬ 
ment and then said Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. 

“That will answer,” I returned. “But 
that is only a road, and it is raining hard. 
You have no umbrella. Surely you do 
not mean me to drop you on an open road 
in this storm.” T was becoming curious. 
“It will do-it will do,V she said. 

I thought it strange, but I called out 
the order to Alphonse and bade him prom¬ 
ise a good pourboire . 

As we drove away, all of the many peo¬ 
ple in the streets were hurrying to take 
refuge from the sudden and unexpected 
downfall of heavy rain. Women picked 
their way with the skill of the Parisienne, 
men ran for shelter, and the carriages 
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coming in haste from the afternoon drives 
thronged the great avenue. The scene 
was not without amusement for people not 
subject to its inconvenience and to the 
damage of gay gowns. I made some laugh¬ 
ing comment. She made no reply. Pres¬ 
ently, however, she took out her purse and 
said, “Monsieur will at least permit me 
to—” 

“Pardon me,” I returned gaily; “I am 
just now the host, and as it may never 
again chance that I have the pleasure of 
madame for a guest, I must insist on my 
privileges.” 

For the first time she laughed, as if 
more at ease, and said, looking up from 
her purse and flushing a little: “ Unluck¬ 
ily, I cannot insist, as I find that I am, 
for the time, too poor to be proud. I can 
only pay in thanks. I am glad it is a 
fellow-countryman to whom I am in¬ 
debted.” 

We seemed to be getting on to more 
agreeable social terms, and I expressed my 
regret that the torrent outside was begin¬ 
ning to leak in at the window and through 
the top of the carriage. For a moment 
she made no remark, and then said with 
needless emphasis: 

“Yes, yes. It is dreadful. I hope—I 
mean, I trust—that it will never occur 
again.” 

It was odd and hardly courteous. I 
said only, “Yes, it must be disagreeable.” 

“Oh, I mean—I can’t explain—I mean 
this—this special ride, and I—I am so 
wet.” 

Of course I accepted this rather inade¬ 
quate explanation of language which 
somehow did not seem to me to fit a 
woman evidently of the best social class. 
As if she too felt the need to substitute a 
material inconvenience for a less compre¬ 
hensible and too abrupt statement, she 
added: “I am really drenched,” and then, 
as though with a return of some more 
urgent feeling, “but there are worse 
things.” 

I said, “That may very well be.” I 
began to realize as singular the whole of 
this interview—the broken phrases which 
I could not interpret, the look of worry, 
the embarrassment of long silences. 

After a time, at her request, we turned 
into one of the smaller avenues. Mean¬ 
while I made brief efforts at impersonal 
talk—the rain, the vivid lightning,—won¬ 


dering if it were the latter which made 
her so nervous. She murmured short re¬ 
plies, and at last I gave up my efforts 
at talk, and we drove on in silence, the 
darkness meanwhile coming the sooner 
for the storm. 

By and by she said, “ I owe you an apol¬ 
ogy for my preoccupation. I am—I have 
reason to be—troubled. You must par¬ 
don my silence.” 

Much surprised, I acquiesced with some 
trifling remark, and we went on, neither 
of us saying a word, while the rain beat 
on the leaky cover of the carriage, and 
now and then I heard a loud “Sacre!” 

from the coachman as the lightning 

flashed. 

It was now quite dark. We were far 
across the Bois and in a narrow road. 
To set her more at ease, I was about to 
tell her my name and official position, 
when of a sudden she cried: 

.“Oh, monsieur, we are followed! I am 
sure we are followed. What shall I do?” 

Here was a not very agreeable adven¬ 
ture. 

I said, “No, I think not.” 

However, I did hear a carriage behind 
us; and as she persisted, I looked back 
and saw through the night the lamps of 
what I took to be a cabriolet. 

As at times we moved more slowly, so 
it seemed did the cabriolet; and when our 
driver, who had no lights, saw better at 
some open place and went faster, so did 
the vehicle behind us. I felt sure that 
she was right, and to reassure her said; 
“We have two horses. He has one. We 
ought to beat him.” I called to Al¬ 
phonse to tell the driver to drive as fast 
as he could and he should have a napo¬ 
leon. He no doubt comprehended the 
situation, and began to lash his horses fu¬ 
riously. Meantime the woman kept ejacu¬ 
lating, “Mon Dieu!” and then, in English, 
“Oh, I am so afraid! What shall we 
do?” I said, “I will take care of you.” 
How, I did not know. 

It was an awkward business—probably 
a jealous husband; but there was no time 
to ask for explanations, nor was I so in¬ 
clined. It seemed to me that we were 
leaving our pursuers, when again I heard 
the vehicle behind us, and, looking back, 
saw that it was rapidly approaching, and 
then, from the movement of the lanterns, 
that the driver in trying to overtake us 
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must have lost control of his horse, as the 
lights were now on this side of the road, 
now on that. My driver drew in to the 
left, close to the wood, thinking, I pre¬ 
sume, that they would pass us. 

A moment later there was a crash. One 
of our horses went down, and the cabrio¬ 
let—the lighter vehicle—upset, falling 
over to the right. As we came to a stand¬ 
still I threw open the left-hand door say¬ 
ing: “Get out, madame! Quick! Into 
the wood!” She was out in an instant 
and, favored by the gloom, was at once 
lost to sight among the thick shrubbery. 
I shut the door and got out on the other 
side. It was very dark and raining hard 
as I saw Alphonse slip away into the wood 
shadows. Next I made out the driver of 
the cabriolet, who had been thrown from 
his seat and was running up to join us. 

In a moment I saw more clearly. The 
two coachmen were swearing, the horses 
down, the two vehicles, as it proved later, 
not much injured. A man was standing 
on the farther side of the roadway. I 
went around the fallen cab and said: “An 
unlucky accident, monsieur. I hope you 
are not hurt.” He was holding a hand¬ 
kerchief to his head. 

“No, I am not much hurt.” 

“I am well pleased,” said I, “that it is 
no worse.” I expected that the presum¬ 
ably jealous husband would at once make 
himself unpleasant. To my surprise, he 
stood a moment without speaking, and, as 
I fancied, a little dazed by his fall. Then 
he said: 

“There is a woman in that carriage.” 

I was anxious to gain time for the fugi¬ 
tive, and replied: “ Monsieur must be 
under some singular misapprehension. 
There is no one in my carriage.” 

“ I shall see for myself,” he said sharply. 

“ By all means. I am quite at a loss to 
understand you.” I was sure that he 
would not be able to see her. 

He staggered as he moved past me, and 
was evidently more hurt than he was will¬ 
ing to admit. I went quickly to my coach¬ 
man, who was busy with a broken trace. 
Here was the trouble—the risk. I bent 
over him and whispered, putting a napo¬ 
leon in his hand, “There was no woman 
in the carriage.” 

“Two,” said the rasial. 

“Well, two, if you will lie enough.” 

“Good! This sacre animal! Be quiet!” 


I busied myself helping the man, and a 
moment later the gentleman went by me 
and, as I expected, asked the driver, 
“There was a woman in your carriage?” 

“No, monsieur; the gentleman was 
alone, and you have smashed my carriage. 
SacrS* bleu / Who is to pay ?” 

“That is of no moment. Here is my 
card.” 

The man took it, but said doubtfully, 
“That ’s all well to-day, but to-mor¬ 
row—” 

“Stuff! Your carriage is not damaged. 
Here, my man, a half-napoleon will more 
than pay.” 

The driver, well pleased with this ac¬ 
cumulation of unlooked-for good fortune, 
expressed himself contented. The gen¬ 
tleman stood, mopping the blood from his 
forehead, while the two drivers set up the 
cabriolet and continued to repair the 
broken harness. Glad of the delay, I, too, 
stood still in the rain saying nothing. My 
companion of the hour was as silent. 

At last the coachmen declared them¬ 
selves ready to leave. Upon this, the gen¬ 
tleman said to me: “You have denied, 
monsieur, that there was a woman with 
you. It is my belief that she has escaped 
into the wood.” 

“I denied nothing,” said I. “I invited 
you to look for yourself. The wood is 
equally at your disposal. I regret—or, 
rather, I do not regret—to be unable to 
assist you.” 

Then, to my amazement, he said: 11 You, 
too, are in this affair, I presume. You 
will find it serious.” 

“What affair? Monsieur is enigmatical 
and anything but courteous.” 

“You are insulting, and my friends will 
ask you to-morrow to explain your con¬ 
duct. I think you will further regret your 
connection with this matter.” 

“ With what matter ?” I broke in. “ This 
passes endurance.” 

“I fancy you need no explanation. I 
presume that at least you will not hesitate 
to inform me of your name.” 

As he spoke his coachman called out to 
him to hold his horse for a moment, and 
before I could answer, he turned aside 
toward the man. I followed him, took 
out my card-case, and said as I gave him 
a card, “This will sufficiently inform you 
who and what I am.” 

As I spoke he in turn gave me his card, 
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saying: “I am the Count le Moyne. 1 
shall have the honor to ask through my 
friends for an explanation.” 

He was evidently somewhat cooler. As 
he spoke I knew his name as that of a 
recently appointed under-secretary of the 
Foreign Office. I had never before seen 
him. As we parted I said: 

“I shall be at home from eleven until 
noon to-morrow.” 

We lifted our hats, and the two car¬ 
riages having been put in condition, I 
drove away, with enough to think about 
and with some wonder as to what had be¬ 
come of Alphonse. 

After a slow drive with a lame horse I 
reached my club, where I attended to a 
small matter, and then, as the rain was 
over, walked to my rooms. A bath and a 
change of garments left me free to consider 
the adventure and its too probable results. 
What was meant by that affair? It was 
really a somewhat bewildering business. 

I looked at the count’s card. His name 
was, as I have said, somewhat unfamiliar, 
although it was part of my duty at our 
legation to learn all I could in the upper 
social life of Paris, where, at this time, we 
had few friends and many foes. If, still 
unsatisfied, he chose to look up my driver, 
I felt sure that the man would readily tell 
all he knew. The count had said I was 
in the affair. A confederate? What af¬ 
fair? I could not—indeed, I did not mean 
to—explain how I came to be with the 
woman, nor to admit that' there was a 
woman concerned. There" had been, how¬ 
ever, enough to make me sure that in that 
case I might have to face a duel, and that 
the next day I should hear from this angry 
gentleman. But who was my handsome 
and terrified companion, and what was 
the affair? 

To refuse to meet him would be social 
ruin and would seriously affect my useful¬ 
ness, as I was the only attache who spoke 
French with entire ease, and it was, as I 
said, a part of my duty to learn at the 
clubs and in society the trend of opinion 
in regard to the war with the rebel States. 
I could do nothing but wait. I was the 
victim of circumstances and of an em¬ 
barrassing situation not of my making, 
and in regard to which I could offer no 
explanation. There was nothing left for 
me except to see what the morning would 
bring. 


I dined that evening with my chief, 
but of course said nothing of my ad¬ 
venture. On my return home I found 
Alphonse. 

“Well,” I said, “what the deuce became 
of you?” 

“I dived into the edge of the wood, 
and after hearing what passed I consid¬ 
ered that you might desire to know who 
the lady was.” 

“Yes, I did—I do.” 

“I overtook her very easily, and as she 
seemed quite lost, I said I was your ser¬ 
vant. When I had set her on the avenue 
she wanted to find, she said I might go, 
and gave me a napoleon, and I was to 
thank you.” 

“Did you follow her?” 

“No; she seemed to want to go on 
alone. I hope monsieur approves.” 

“Ido.” 

There was a curious delicacy about this 
which was explained when he added: 
“She is quite sure to let monsieur hear of 
her again. I ventured to mention your 
name.” 

The point of view was Parisian enough, 
but I contented myself with a further 
word of satisfaction, although I had my 
doubts as to whether his theory would fit 
the case of my handsome countrywoman. 

As I rose, about to go to bed, I said to 
Alphonse: “You will find in my card-case 
the card and address of Captain Merton. 
I shall want you to take a note to him in 
the morning.” 

He came back with the case in his hand 
and said: “ I saw you take out a card, sir, 
when we were at 12 Rue du Roi de Rome. 
You looked at it and put it back in the 
case. It is not there now, nor in any of 
your pockets, but I remember the address. 
Perhaps—” and he paused. 

“Perhaps what?” 

“You gave the very angry gentleman a 
card.” 

“Nonsense!” I returned. “Look again.” 
I could see, by the faint smile and the 

slight uplift of the brow, that my valet 
appreciated the situation. He was gone 
for at least ten minutes. Meanwhile I 
sat still, more and more sure that I had 
made one of those blunders which might 
bear unpleasant interpretations. At 
length, impatient, I joined Alphonse in 
his search. It was vain. He stood at last 
facing me with a pair of pantaloons on 
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one arm, a coat on the other, all the 
pockets turned inside out. 

“ Monsieur—circumstances—I mean it 
is to be feared—I have looked every¬ 
where.” 

“ It is incredible,” said I. 

“But the night, monsieur, and the 
storm, and the count, who was not polite.” 

He was sorry, for me and perfectly un¬ 
derstood what had happened. Yes, un¬ 
doubtedly I had given the count Captain 
Merton's card. I said as much white 
Alphonse stood still with a look in which 
his constant sense of the comic contended 
for expression with his desire to sympa¬ 
thize in what he was shrewd enough to 
know was, for me, that form of the so¬ 
cially tragic which has for its catastrophe 
ridicule. • 

I went back to my salon and sat down 
to reflect on the consequences of my mis¬ 
hap. Of course, it was easy to set the 
matter right, but what a muddle! I must 
make haste in the morning to correct my 
blunder. 

Desirous to be on time, about ten the 
next morning I called on the count. He 
had gone out. At the Foreign Office I 
again failed to And him. I was told that 
he had gone to his club for breakfast, but 
would be back very shortly. I waited a 
half-hour and then tried the club. He 
had left. Remembering that I had said 
I should be at home from eleven to twelve, 
I looked at my watch and saw, to my an¬ 
noyance, that it was close to noon. I had 
hoped to anticipate the call of the count's 
seconds on Merton. I felt sure, however, 
that the captain would simply deny any 
share in my adventure, and that a word 
or a note from me to the count would set 
things straight. -Although I regretted the 
delay my vain pursuit of the count had 
caused, a little reflection put me at ease, 
and calling a cab, I drove to Captain 
Merton’s. I was so fortunate as to find 
him at home. As I entered he threw on 
the table a number of letters and made me 
welcome with a certain cordiality which in 
its manner had both refinement and the 
open-air frankness of a dweller in camps. 

I liked him from the first, and be¬ 
ing myself a small man, envied the six 
feet one of well-knit frame, and was 
struck with a way he had of quick back¬ 
ward head movement when the large blue 
eyes considered you with smiling atten¬ 


tion. My first impression was that no¬ 
thing as embarrassing as the absurd situ¬ 
ation in which my blunder might have 
placed him could as yet have fallen upon 
this tranquil gentleman. There was there¬ 
fore no occasion for haste. 

We talked pleasantly of home, the war, 
my uncle, and Paris, and I was about to 
mention my mistake in regard to his card 
when he said rather abruptly: 

“I should like you to advise me as to a 
rather odd affair—if not too late for ad¬ 
vice. 

“About eleven to-day, the Baron la 
Garde and a Colonel St. Pierre called 
upon me on the part of a certain Count le 
Moyne. The baron explained that, as a 
lady was involved, it would be better if it 
were supposed that we had quarreled at 
■ cards. As you may imagine, I was rather 
surprised, and asked what he meant. He 
replied, and not very pleasantly, that I 
must know, as I had given my card to the 
count and said I should be at home from 
eleven to twelve. I said: ‘Pardon me, 
gentlemen, but there is some mistake. I 
do not know Count le Moyne, and I never 
saw him. As to my card—I have given 
no one my card. 1 I was, of course, very 
civil and quiet in my denial, and the more 
so because the baron's manner was far 
from agreeable. 

“Then the baron, to my amazement, 
handed me my own card, saying, * Do we 
understand you to say that last night, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, you did not give 
Count le Moyne your card?' 

“Now I am at times, Mr. Greville, short 
of temper, and the supply was giving out. 
I checked myself, however, and said as 
calmly as possible: ‘Really, gentlemen, 
this is rather absurd. I was at home 
last night. I never saw or heard of your 
count, and you will be so good as to ac¬ 
cept for him my absolute denial. 1 

“Upon this the baron said, ‘It appears 
to us that you contradict flatly the state¬ 
ment of our principal, a man of the high¬ 
est character, and that we are therefore 
forced to suppose that you are endeavor¬ 
ing to escape the consequences of having 
last night insulted the count.' 

“Before I could reply, the other man— 
the colonel—remarked in a casual way 
that there was only one word to character¬ 
ize my conduct.' Here I broke in—but, 
for a wonder, kept myself in hand. 
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“I said: ‘This has gone far enough. 
Count le Moyne has rather imprudent 
friends. Some one has played me and 
your principal a trick. At all events, I 
am not the man.’ 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ said the colonel, ‘so you 
still deny—’ 

“ ‘Wait a little,’ said I. ‘I allow no 
man to doubt my word. But let us be 
clear as to this. Am I to understand that 
the language now used to me represents 
the instructions of the count ? ’ 

“By George! the colonel said, ‘Yes.’ 
They really believed me to be lying. I 
had gotten past any desire to explain or 
contradict, and so I replied that it was all 
damn nonsense, but that I had supposed 
French gentlemen were on these occa¬ 
sions courteous. 

“You should have seen the baron. He 
is as tall as I am, and must weigh two 
hundred and fifty pounds. He got red 
and said that if it were not for his prin¬ 
cipal’s prior claim on me, he should him¬ 
self at once call me to account. I replied 
sweetly that need not interfere, for that, 
after I had killed the count, I should be 
most glad to accommodate his friend. He 
did seem a bit amazed.” 

I was about to comment on this queer 
story when Merton said: 

“ Pardon me, I must first tell you all; 
then you will kindly say what you think 
of this amazing performance. 

• “ The little colonel, who had the lean¬ 
ness and redness of a boiled shrimp, now 
took up the talk, and this other idiot said: 
‘My friend the baron will, no doubt, 
postpone the pleasure of meeting mon¬ 
sieur ; and now, as monsieur is no longer 
indisposed to satisfy our principal, and, 
as we understand it, declines to explain or 
apologize,—in fact, admits, by his inclina¬ 
tion to meet our friend, what he seemed to 
deny,—may we have the honor to know 
when monsieur’s seconds will wait on us? 
Here is my card.’ 

“The little man was posing beautifully. 

I laid his card on the table and said, ‘Be 
so good, gentlemen, as to understand that 
I have not retracted my statement, but 
that if the count insists, as you do, that I 
lie,—that, at least, is decent cause for a 
quarrel,—he can have it.’ 

“The little man replied that the count 
could not do otherwise. 

“ ‘Very good,’ said I.—No, don’t in¬ 


terrupt this charming story, Mr. Greville; 
let me go on. There is more of it and 
better. 

“My colonel then said, ‘We shall ex¬ 
pect to hear from you—and, by the way, I 
understand from monsieur’s card that he 
is an American.’ 

“I said, ‘Yes; captain Second Infantry.* 

“ ‘Ah, a soldier—really! In the army 
of the Confederation, I presume. We 
shall be enchanted to meet monsieur’s 
friends.’ 

“ ‘What!* I said; ‘does monsieur the 
colonel wish to insult me? I am of the 
North.’ 

“ * A thousand pardons! ’ 

“ ‘No matter. You will hear from me 
shortly, or as soon as I am able to find 
gentlemen who will be my seconds.* This 
seemed to suit them until I remarked that, 
to save time, being the challenged party, 
I might as well say that my friends would 
insist on the rifle at thirty paces. 

“ ‘But, monsieur, that is unusual, bar¬ 
barous ! ’ said my little man. 

“ ‘ Indeed! ’ said I. 1 Then suppose 
we say revolvers at twelve paces or less. 
I have no prejudices.’ It seems that 
the baron had, for he said my new 
proposition was also unheard of, uncivil¬ 
ized. 

“Upon this I stood up and said: ‘Gen¬ 
tlemen, you have insisted on manufactur¬ 
ing for me a quarrel with a man I never 
saw, and have suggested—indeed, said— 
that I, a soldier, am afraid and have lied 
to you. I accepted the situation thus 
forced on me, and in place of the wretched 
little knitting-needles with which you fight 
child duels in France, I propose to take it 
seriously.’ 

“I saw the little man—the colonel— 
was beginning to fidget. As I stopped he 
said, ‘Pardon me; I have not the honor 
fully to comprehend.’ 

“‘Indeed?’ said I. ‘So far I have 
hesitated to ascribe to gentlemen, to a 
soldier, any motive for your difficulty in ac¬ 
cepting weapons which involve peril, and 
I thought that I had at last done so. I do 
not see how I can make myself more clear.* 

“ ‘Sir,’ said my little man, ‘do I under¬ 
stand—* 

“ I was at the end of the sweetest tem¬ 
per west of the Mississippi. I broke into 
English and said: ‘You may understand 
what you damn please.’ 
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“You see, Mr. Greville, it was getting 
to be fatiguing—these two improbable 
Frenchmen. I suppose the small man 
took my English as some recondite insult, 
for he drew himself up, clicked his heels 
together, and said, ‘ I shall have the honor 
to send to monsieur those who will ask 

him, for me,—for me, personally,—to 
translate liis words, and, I trust, to with¬ 
draw the offensive statement which, no 
doubt, they are meant to convey.* 

“I replied that I had no more to say, 
except that I should instruct my friends 
to abide by the weapons I had mentioned. 
On this he lost his temper and exclaimed 
that it was murder. I said that was my 
desire; that they were hard to please; and 
that bowie-knives exhausted the list of 
weapons I should accept. 

“The colonel said further that, as I 
seemed to be ignorant of the customs of 
civilized countries, it appeared proper to 
let me know that the seconds were left to 
settle these preliminaries, and he supposed 
that I was making a jest of a grave situ¬ 
ation. 

“ When I replied that he was as lacking 
in courtesy as the baron, the little man be¬ 
came polite and regretted that the prior 
claim of his two friends would, he feared, 
deprive him of the pleasure of exacting 
that satisfaction which he still hoped cir¬ 
cumstances would eventually afford him. 
He was queerly precise and too absurd for 
belief. 

“ I replied lightly that I should be 
sorry if any accident were to deprive him 
of the happiness of meeting me, but that 
I had the pleasant hope of being at his 
service after I had shot the count and 
the baron. I began to enjoy this unique 
situation. 

“The colonel said I was most amiable 
—but really, my dear Mr. Greville, it is 
past my power to do justice to this scene. 
They were like the Count Considines and 
the Irish gentlemen in Lever*s novels.’* 

“And was that all?” I asked. 

“No, not quite. After the colonel 
ceased to criticize my views of the duel, he 
again informed me that his own friends 
would call upon me to withdraw my inju¬ 
rious language. Then these two peace¬ 
makers departed. Now what do you think 
of my comedy?” 

I had listened in amazement to this ar¬ 
rangement—three duels as the sequel of 


my adventure I As Merton ended, he burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“Now,” he said, “what will they do?— 
rifle, revolver, or bowie? By George, I 
am like d’Artagnan—my second day in 
Paris and three duels on my hands! Is n’t 
it jolly?” 

That was by no means my opinion. 
“Mr. Merton,” I said, “I came here about 
this very matter.” 

“Indeed 1 How can that be? Pray go 
on—and did any man ever hear of such a 
mix-up? Where do you come in?” 

“I will tell you. Last night in the 
dark, by mishap, I gave this infernal count 
your card instead of my own.” 

“The deuce you did! Great Scott, 
what fun!” 

“Yes, I did.” I went on to relate 
my encounter with the lady, and the 
manner. in which Count le Moyne had 
behaved. 

“What an adventure! I am so sorry I 
was not in your place. What a fine mys¬ 
tery! But what will you do? Was she 
his wife? I have had many adventures, 
but nothing to compare with this. I envy 
you. And you were sure she was not his 
wife ?” 

“No, she was not his wife; and as to 
what I shall do, it is simple. I shall go 
to the count and explain the card and my 
mistake. I meant to anticipate the visit 
to you of Count le Moyne’s seconds. I 
am sorry to have been late.” 

“Sorry! Not I. It is immense!” 

“The count will call me out. There 
will be the usual farce of a sword duel. 
I am in fair practice. This will relieve 
you so far as concerns the count, and no¬ 
body else will fight you with the weapons 
you offer.” 

“Won’t they, indeed? I have been in¬ 
sulted. Do you suppose I can sit quiet 
under it? No, Mr. Greville. You, I 
hope, may make yourself unpleasant to 
this count, hut I shall settle with him and 
the others, too. Did I happen to mention 
that I told them I did not fight with knit¬ 
ting-needles?” 

“You did.” 

“They seemed annoyed.” 

“Probably,” said I. Although the whole 
affair appeared to me comical, it had, too, 
its possible tragedy. 

“Well,” I continued, “I shall find the 
count, and set right the matter of the 
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cards* After that we may better see our 

wav. These matters are never hurried 

* 

over here. Dine with me to-night at my 
rooms at seven-thirty; and meanwhile, as 
for the baron—” 

“Oh, the baron—you should see him. 
I came near to calling him Porthos to his 

face. I wish I had.” 

“And the small man, the colonel—" 

“Oh, yes—shade of Dumas! He may 
pass for Aramis.” 

I laughed. “By the way,” I added, 
“he is one of the best blades in France.” 

“Is he? However, he comes in third. 
But can he shoot? If I accept the sword, 
—and it may come to that,—I am pretty 
sure to be left with something to remem¬ 
ber. If we use rifles, I assure you they 
will remember me still longer or not at 
all.” There was savage menace in his 
blue eyes as he spoke. “But is it not 
ridiculous ?” 

I said it was. 

“And now about this courit who is in¬ 
terested in the anonymous lady. I sup¬ 
pose he may pass for Athos. That makes 
it complete. Have some rye. Smuggled 
il*. Said it was medicine. The customs 
fellow tried it neat, and said I had poi¬ 
soned him.” 

I declined the wane of my country, and 
answered him that Athos, as I had learned, 
was a man of high character who had 
lately joined the Foreign Office, a keen 
imperialist, happily married and rich. 

“Then certainly it cannot be the wife.” 

“No, I think I said so; I am thankful 
to be able to say that it is not. But what 
part the woman has in this muddle is past 
my comprehension.” 

“Stop a little,” said my d’Artagnan. 
“You are having a good deal of trouble 
to keep this short-legged Emperor from 
getting John Bull and the rest to bully us 
into peace.” 

“Yes, there has been trouble brewing 
all summer.” I could not imagine what 
the man was after. 

“Well, the woman seemed pleased 
when she learned that you were an Amer¬ 
ican. You said so, and also that the count 
charged you with being in that affair. 
He slipped up a bit there. He seemed to 
believe you to be engaged in something of 
which he did not want to talk freely.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

The blue eyes held mine for a moment, 


and then he inquired, “Was she—” and 
he paused. 

“My dear captain, she is an American 
and a lady.” 

“I ask her pardon. A lady? You are 
sure she is a lady?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it is a matter of—let me think— 

not jealousy? Hardly. \Ve may leave 
that out.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Don’t you catch on, Mr. Greville?” 

“No, I must say I do not.” 

“Well, consider it coolly. Exclude 
love, jealousy, any gross fraud, and what 
is left? What can be left?" 

“ I do not know.” 

“How about politics,” he smiled. 
‘“How does that strike you?" 

The moment he let fall this key-word, 
“politics,” I began to suspect that he was 
right. The woman had exhibited relief 
when I had said I was an American. We 
lived in a maze of spies of nearly every 
class of life, rarely using the post-office, 
trusting no one. With our own secret 
agents I had little to do. The first secre¬ 
tary or the minister saw them, and we 
were not badly served either in England 
or France; but all this did not do more 
than enable me to see my d’Artagnan’s no¬ 
tion as possibly a reasonable guess. 

After a moment’s thought I said: “You 
may be right; but even if you are, the 
matter remains a problem which we are 
very unlikely ever to solve. But how can a 
handsome young American woman be so 
deeply concerned in some political affair 
as to account for this amazing conduct of 
a secretary not yet a week old in the work 
of the imperial Foreign Office.” 

Merton smiled. “We exhaust personal 
motives—what else is left? Politics! 
She may know something which it seems 
to be desirable she should not know. We 
must find her.” 

The more I considered his theory, the 
more I inclined to doubt it. At all events 
as things stood it was none of our business 
—and after a moment’s reflection I said: 

“We have quite enough on our hands 
without the woman. I shall see the count 
to-day, and then we may be in a better po¬ 
sition to know what further should be 
done.” 

“Done?” laughed the captain. “I shall 
give all three fools what is called satis- 
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.faction. I don’t take much stock in them, 
I hate Aramis, It’s the woman interests 
me the most.” 

“The woman? I assure you, I am out 
\)f that.” 

“ Oh, no, no! We must find her. She 
is in trouble.” 

I laughed. “Can we find her?” 

“We must. I like her looks.” 

“ But you never saw her.” 

“No. But the most beautiful woman 
is always the one I never saw.” 

He was delightful, my d’Artagnan, with 
his amused acceptance of three duels, and 
now his interest in an unknown woman. 
But I held fast to my opinion, and after 
some further talk I went away to make my 
belated explanation to Count le Moyne. 

After dinner that evening Merton and I' 
settled ourselves in my little salon with 
coffee, cognac, and cigars, Merton said: 

“Are we safe here?” 

“Yes. There are two doors, and the 
outer one I have locked. My last valet 
was a spy. The information he got for 
their Foreign Office must have been valu¬ 
able. My present man—the fellow who 
waited on us just now—is also a spy,” 
and upon this I told the captain of my ar¬ 
rangement with Alphonse. 

He was much amused. “ Can you really 
trust him?” he said. 

“Yes, he has an old mother whom I 
have seen and have helped. I believe that 
it is his desire and interest to serve me and 
at the same time to keep his place as a 
paid spy.” 

“ What a droll arrangement! And are 
you really sure of him?” 

“Yes, as far as one can be sure of any 
one in this tangle of spies.” 

“But does he not—must he not—seem 
to earn his outside pay?” 

“Yes, seem. I will call him in. He 
will talk if I assure him that he is safe.” 

“Delightful—most delightful! By all 
means!” 

I rang for Alphonse. 

“Alphonse,” I said, “this gentleman is 
my friend. He cannot quite believe that 
you can be true to me and yet satisfy your 
superiors in the police.” 

“Oh, monsieur!” exclaimed Alphonse. 
He was evidently hurt. 

“To relieve him, tell monsieur of our 
little arrangement.” 

“The letters, monsieur?” 


“Yes.” 

“Well, my. master is kind enough to 
leave open certain letters. They have 
been found to be of interest. My pay has 
been raised. Circumstances make it de¬ 
sirable.” 

“What is her name?” said Merton, 

* * 

laughing. 

“ Louise.” 

“What letters, Greville, do you turn 
over for the recreation and service of the 
Foreign Office?” 

“My uncle’s,” said I, “usually.” 

“Ah, I see. The old gentleman’s opin¬ 
ions must be refreshing—authoritative 
they are, I am sure. When last I saw him 
he had, as usual, secret intelligence from 
the army. He always has. I think with 
joy of the effect of his letters on the young 
secretaries of the Foreign Office.” 

I confessed my own pleasure in the 
game, and was about to let Alphonse go 
when Merton said: 

“May I take a great liberty?” 

“Certainly,” I laughed—“short of tak¬ 
ing Alphonse. What is it?” 

“Alphonse,” asked Merton, “would you 
know the lady you followed and guided 
that night in the Bois?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Do you want to make two hundred 
francs?” 

“Without doubt.” 

"Find that woman and I will give you 
three hundred.” 

“ It will be difficult, Paris is large and 
women are numerous.” 

“Yes, but there is the Count le Moyne 
as a clue.” 

“ Yes, yes.” He seemed to be thinking. 
Then he turned to me. 

“If monsieur approves and can do with¬ 
out me for two days?” 

“Certainly.” I was not very anxious to 
add the woman to our increasing collection 
of not easily solved problems, but Merton 
was so eager that I decided to make this 
new move in our complicated game. 

Alphonse stood still a moment. 

“Well?” I said. 

“The lady, monsieur,—she is, I think, 
not French.” 

“No; she is an American, and that is 
all we know.” 

“But that is much. Then I am free 
to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” and he left us. 


(To be continued) 
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A FATAL DANCE. 

BY E. J. GOODMAN. 


“AN ugly, ungainly, morose, ill-condi- 
iA tioned brute of a man! ” Harsh 
words these to speak of any one, are they 
not ? But they are no slander. They were 
said of myself, by myself. I spoke them 
savagely, bitterly, while gazing like a pro¬ 
fessional beauty—with a difference—at my 
own image in a looking-glass. 

What right had I to love—I, one of the 
most unlovely of mortals? What right, least 
of all, to love the most lovely of womankind? 
How could those rugged features, these 
bushy, lowering brows, that form awkward 
and unsymmetrical, find favor in any wom¬ 
an’s-eyes? A handsome, well-built, self- 
satisfied, daintily-dressed dandy like Allen 
Curtis, with his graceful airs and evejr-ready 
compliments—that is the sort of creature 
whom ladies like. What chance had such as 
I, with my ugliness and clumsiness, against 
such a rival ? 

Yet how I loved her! Mad, hopeless as I 
thought my passion to be, it burned within 
me like a furnace. .Before my eyes the face 
and form of Elinor Ayton were ever present 
as distinctly as my own rude features in that 
hateful looking-glass. She was a sweet fresh, 
pure girl, fair, soft, graceful in every outline, 
in every attitude, with tender deep blue eyes 
whose every glance made my heart leap and 
ache. 

My feelings found vent when I was alone, 
but no other time. In her presence no 
language of passion, no hint of love, ever 
passed my lips. 1 was, when with her, only 
the dull commonplace man that she doubtless 
found me. She could never guess—so I 


thought—the secret that lay hidden in my 
bosom. 

It was otherwise with Allen Curti 3 , the 
man who rivaled me and hated me as I 
hated him. He was forever courting her 
favor, praising her in pretty compliments 
and raising the blushes to her cheeks. It 
was impossible but that she must have pre¬ 
ferred his society to mine and thought of 
him as she could never think of me. 

Yet, if she did not prefer my company, 
she seemed to like it well enough. I had no 
small talk for her—nothing to speak of but 
my dry musty books and my tame adven¬ 
tures in foreign lands, etc. She used to say 
that my conversation gave her pleasure, that 
I had a way of making everything interest¬ 
ing to her. It was very kind of her to con¬ 
fess it. But I would have staked my life 
that she would rather have listened at any 
time to Allen Curtis’s chatter than my grave 
prosy talk at its best. 

We were both of us on a visit at her 
father’s country-seat, and each had many 
opportunities of walking by her side in the 
garden fronting the old Tudor Hall, or in 
the woodland glades of the thickly-timbered 
park. He availed himself, no doubt, of his 
opportunities, while I neglected mine. 
Many and many a time I cursed my false 
pride, my diffidence, my—oh, I called it by 
many pretty names, but, after all, it had only 
one—cowardice 1 

Yes, I was afraid—afraid to scare her from 
me by any rash hint of my passion. If I 
could not secure her affection, at least it was 
clear that I had her friendship—and that 
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was something to feed the heart of a man 
starving for love. If I lost that, 1 lost all— 
and I feared to lose it. 

We had been strolling In this way one 
sunny afternoon through the dr plantation 
that skirted Sir Herbert Ayton’s park, and 
were slowly sauntering back to the Hall. I 
had been talking away in my usual dull style, 
which she was pleased to call “ earnest ” 
and “ eloquent,” about some reminiscences 
of a yacht voyage among the Norwegians 
fjords. She listened attentively enough, 
though I felt conscious that I was boring 
her, and burned to turn the conversation to 
some lighter subject; but, when I atttemped 
to do so, my tongue seemed spell-bound. 
After a while, she startled me by saying:— 

“ I hope you will go to the country ball ? ” 

“The country ball I ” I echoed. “Not 
I!” 

“Oh,” she cried, “don’t say thatl I 
should be so disappointed if you were not 
there I ” 

“ IndeedI Why ? ” 

“ It—it will be so pleasant, you know— 
such a brilliant affair. And I am sure you 
would enjoy it.” 

“ No; gayeties of that sort are not for me. 
I am not used to them, and dislike them.” 

It was a rude, a brutal speech, I know; 
but I was always making such boorish blun¬ 
ders. As usual, she took no notice of my 
bearishness, but went on:— 

“ O Mr. G rat wick e, do oblige me and 
accept Lord Linton’s invitation! It would 
look so strange if you were not to go! Why, 
you would be the only one of our house- 
party absent! ” 

“ I shall return to London before the day 
of the ball, Miss Ay ton.” 

“ What, you are not going to leave us so 
soon ? That would be unkind.” 

“ But,” I pleaded, “ I should be wholly 
out of my element there. For one thing, 
I have not danced for years, and have quite 
forgotten the art.” 

“ You need not dance,” she said. “ You 
can look on, or talk with people. I am sure 
you will be amused.” 

Look on—while she was being whisked 
round in the arms of other men^in his arms, 
no doubt! Yes, I should be much amused! 

But 1 could not resist her persuasion; ere 
we reached the Hall steps she had con¬ 
quered, and I had promised, alas, to go to 
the county ball! 

I suppose it was a “ brilliant affair,” as 


such things are accounted. To me it was 
inexpressibly dull and tiresome. There was 
a great deal of glare and noise and heat, a 
vast amount of chatter and artificial genial¬ 
ity; the ball-room was thronged with young 
and pretty women, and women who were 
neither young nor pretty, and there were 
plenty of titled people and squires, and 
military men and gentlemen-farmers—all 
the usual crowd, in short, that one meets at 
a county ball. 

I myself felt very much as I expected to 
feel—like a fish out of water. For one 
thing, my dress-clothes sat awkwardly upon 
me—I was at all times uncomfortable in 
them—I had an uneasy sense that I looked 
like a hired waiter, as I stood clumsily rest¬ 
ing the weight of my body on one leg and 
painfully at a loss what to do with my hands. 

There was only one thing that reconciled 
me to this uncongenial assembly, and that 
was the prospect of seeing the woman I 
worshiped with all my soul. I had ensconced 
myself in an obscure corner of the great 
hall, well out of reach of the buzzing crowd, 
where I could observe all that passed with¬ 
out being much noticed. With a strange 
inconsistency, I longed to catch Elinor Ay- 
ton’s eye, and yet shrank from it. I was 
eager to exchange glances with her, yet 
feared lest she should single me out for any 
special attention and make me conspicuous 
and therefore ridiculous. 

I ought to have been satisfied with what 
actually occurred. As she passed, leaning 
on the arm of her father, her slight, graceful 
figure forming such a contrast to his tall, 
manly, semi-military form, she caught sight 
of me in my corner and gave me a sweet 
smile and familiar nod of recognition, and I 
followed her with hungry eyes till she was 
lost in the crowd. 

When next I saw her, she was in the arms 
of a young hunting squirej waltziug. Oh, 
how I envied the man who clasped her 
waist! I should not dare to ask for such a 
privilege! I was no critic of dancing, an art 
I had never cultivated and always despised; 
but I could not fail to perceive that she was 
a perfect dancer—easy, light, and graceful in 
every movement and step and swing, as the 
conventional phrase goes, seeming hardly to 
press the ground with her tiny feet. Natu¬ 
rally she was greatly in request. She was 
indeed the belle of the ball, and partner 
after partner came up to solicit her hand. 

All this made me feel very bitter and 
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jealous, in spite of every effort on my part 
to repress such unreasonable sentiments. I 
was not jealous of the men themselves. To 
h er they were mere acquaintances, perhaps 
pleasant as partners, hut that was all. It 
was a dog-in-the-manger sort of feeling that 
made me envy them the enjoyment which I 
could not share. 

Hitherto my rival Allen Curtis had not, so 
far as I had observed, approached her; but 
presently I burned with indignation to see 
him go up to her in one of the intervals, and, 
with his hatefully insinuating smile and 
bow, ask her for a dance. She replied with 
an arch glance, and said something which I 
could not hear, but which evidently disap¬ 
pointed him. She must have refused him, 
. and the thought that she had done so filled 
me with exultation. Yet the next moment I 
reflected that, after all, she might have ex¬ 
cused herself only for some particular dance, 
and would gratify him later on. 

Meanwhile, escorted by her partner, she 
was moving towards the spot where I stood. 
I thought she would pass me as she had done 
many a time before; but no—to my mingled 
delight and alarm, she made straight for my 
lair, as I may call it, and, withdrawing her 
hand from her partner’s arm, made him a 
pretty half-bow and dismissed him. Then 
she came up to me and said;— 

“ I am so pleased you are here, Mr. Grat- 
wicke! It is very good of you to keep your 
promise. I hope you are being amused; but 
you look so lonely in this corner 1 ” 

u I am a3 comfortable as I can be here. 
Miss Ay ton,” I answered. “ I told you I 
should feel out of my element in a place like 
this—and the plain truth is that I do.” 

“ Then I should be sorry that I induced 
you to come,” she said; “ but there—you 
really must enjoy yourself like other people, 
and not look so dull and grumpy! Come 
now—I am committing a horrible breach of 
etiquette in asking you, but I want you to 
dance with me! ” 

Dance with herl If she had asked me to 
open the window near which we were stand¬ 
ing and leap down into the grounds below, 
the proposal would have given me pleasure 
compared with the terrible request she had 
just made. 

“ But I cannot dance,” I replied. 

“ Surely you can’t mean that! ” she said. 
“ Have you never learnt ? ” 

“ Yes, in my youth; but I have long since 
given up such follies, as I regard them.” 


“ Well, I am sure you will pick up the 
step again. It is quite easy, and I will help 
you through. Oh, don’t be afraid! You 
may not be as 1 swan-like ’ as some of these 
men, but I am sure you will do better than 
others. Why, look at that clumsy fellow Ma¬ 
jor Stubbs, prancing round there with Mis3 
Belton! See how he bungles and bounces 
about—and yet his face seems radiant with 
pleasure.” 

“He is evidently making a fool of him¬ 
self,” I replied; “ and you want me to do 
the same.” 

“ Oh, if you talk like that,” said Elinor, 
with a pretty pout, “ I must give you up! 
But no—I won’t do that. You must not 
disappoint me. Why. I refused this dance 
just now—said I was engaged—very wicked, 
wasn’t it?—on purpose to get you.” 

So she refused to dance with Allen Curtis 
in order to give me this invitation! I could 
not resist her after that, and so hurried to 
my fate. She took my arm and I led her— 
perhaps I should say she led me—to the 
fringe of the circle of waltzers, and there we 
stood for a moment waiting to strike in. 
The prospect of holding her in my arms, to 
my breast, sent a thrill of joy through my 
veins and even caused me to forget the peril 
I was risking—I who had not danced for 
many a year and never well at any time. 
But, when I had once got my arm round her 
waist and was preparing to take the first 
step, uncertain whether I ought to put for¬ 
ward the right foot or the left, I confess I 
felt very much as I imagine a passenger 
does in a sinking ship, when he is about to 
cast himself into the waves in the hope of 
saving his life. 

After one or two false starts, we were off, 
and for a little while I certainly did manage 
to get round with my partner somehow with¬ 
out disaster—indeed I succeeded so much 
better than I had expected that Miss Ayton 
looked np into my face with a gentle smile 
and said:— 

“ There, you see—you are not doing so 
badly after all.” 

It was a pity she spoke, as her .encourage¬ 
ment made me more confident and less care¬ 
ful, for the next moment we found ourselves 
in heavy collision with another couple. 

“ Never mind! ” she exclaimed. “ It 
couldn’t be helped—the room is so crowded, 
you know! ” 

I went lurching on with my sweet partner 
in my arms, half happy, half miserable; I 
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felt that I was making myself ridiculous, and 
that I must be attracting attention and re¬ 
mark. Nor was I mistaken. As we whirled 
round the room, I more than once heard a 
titter—and indeed something louder proceed¬ 
ing from groups of spectators; but the worst 
humiliation of all came when, passiug the 
spot where Allen Curtis stood biting his lip 
and looking very savage, I saw him turn to 
a laughing companion and heard him say:— 
“Yes, quite so—Beauty and the Beast! ” 
There could be no doubt that the insulting 
comparison was intended for me, and I felt 
as though I could have left my fair partner’s . 
side and felled the insolent puppy to the 
ground. As it was, I nerved myself to fresh 
exertions, as though determined to get 
through the dance by sheer force of will. 

But a worse disaster was in store for me. 
At that time it was the fashion for ladies to 
wear rather long dresses and loop them up 
over their arms when they danced. Elinor’s 
was made of some light gauzy material, and 
in the excitement of the waltz she must have 
let some portion of it trail on the ground. 
Whether it was my fault or hers I know not, 
but, just as we were once more passing my 
sneering rival, I trod heavily on the border 
of my partner’s robe, which was instantly 
half torn from her waist. 

We stopped at once, I full of shame and 
rage at the misfortune I had caused, and 
that too under the very eyes of him whom I 
hated. Miss Ay ton was at once surrounded 
by a crowd of sympathizers, among whom 
Allen Curtis was the most prominent. 

“ Allow me, Miss Ayto£,” he said, and, 
almost as though by magi j -, the dandy pro¬ 
duced a small pin-cushion, from which he 
extracted two or three pins, adding, “ I am 
always prepared for such accidents.” 

u Thank you very much,” said Elinor, as, 
with the help of some female friends, she 
repaired her rent garment as well as she 
could. 

Meanwhile I stood sheepishly by, with 
many a reproachful eye upon me. I believe 
I had stammered out some apology, but I 
did not know what was the right thing to 
Bay or do in the circumstances. 

As soon as Miss Ayton had had the dam¬ 
age temporarily repaired, she turned to me, 
and, observing my rueful and remorseful 
countenance, broke into a little laugh, and 
said:— 

“ There is not much harm done. I shall 
get on very well now. Don’t mind it; it 


was not all your fault. These little acci¬ 
dents often happen.” 

But she did not seem disposed to resume 
the dance with me—not that I would have 
tempted fortune again even if she had been 
willing to give me another trial. So I slunk 
awa} 7 into my old corner, profoundly asham¬ 
ed of myself and bitterly repenting the 
weakness that had led me to undertake an 
effort for which I was wholly unfitted—in¬ 
deed, I was half inclined to quit the house 
altogether and go home. 

Would to Heaven I had done so! But a 
sort of fascination riveted me to the spot. I 
felt an eager desire to witness the sequel of 
my adventure—to see what Miss Ayton 
would do after the accident to her dress. I 
had a certain misgiving that Allen Curtis, 
having established a claim on her favor— 
light as it was—would follow up his advan¬ 
tage and ask, as his reward, her hand in the 
yet unfinished dance. Why not ? Jealous 
fool that I was—could anything be more nat¬ 
ural ? 

Nor was I mistaken. In a few minutes 
they swept round together, his arm encir¬ 
cling the waist which mine had so lately 
clasped, and holding her closer to him that I 
had dared to do. The sight, ordinary as it 
was, filled me with fury; but still I stood 
there waiting till they came round again. It 
was an act of folly on my part thus to torture 
myself by a sight which I could so easily 
have avoided, but I was incapable of resist¬ 
ing the temptation to witness it. And how 
they danced! If Elinor Ayton were the best 
female waltzer in the room, she had at least 
a partner worthy of her skill. 

At last the waltz came, to an end, and the 
dancers proceeded to promenade the room. 
Miss Ayton passed me more than once lean¬ 
ing on the arm of her partner. They were 
chatting together very gayly and laughing 
now and then; I felt sure the subject of 
their merriment was my recent clumsiness. 
Never once did she turn her eyes towards 
me, though she knew I must be standing 
there with feelings of annoyance and self- 
reproach. Surely, I thought, she might have 
taken the earliest opportunity to leave that 
fellow and console me in my vexation; but 
she did not. Nay, more—when the orches¬ 
tra had struck up again for a square dance, I 
perceived that she still had Allen Curtis 
beside her as her partner. Was the petty 
service he had rendered so great as to call 
for such a reward as this ? 
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I could bear the sight of their association 
no longer, and hurried from the ball-room. 
I had intended to leave the house, but the 
corridor through which I happened to pass, 
led me not to the front, but to the back of 
the mansion, and in a few moments, having 
put aside the heavy velvet curtain that hung 
across an open French window, I found my¬ 
self upon the broad terrace which overlooked 
the beautiful gardens in the rear of Linton 
Hall. 

It was the height of summer, and a cool 
refreshing breeze was blowing. The moon 
was almost full, and, while visible, dimly 
lighted up the landscape; but now and then 
scudding clouds passed over its surface and 
shrouded the scene in darkness. 

I paced to and fro upon the terrace. The 
active motion and the breeze alike refreshed 
me. But my mind was still tortured by 
anger and jealousy. True, I could not think 
for a moment that the trifling accident I had 
caused would lower me in the opinion of the 
woman I loved; nor could I attach any im¬ 
portance to her acceptance of Allen Curtis’s 
hand in a dance. It was something more 
than either of these circumstances which 
oppressed my heart. Trivial in themselves, 
they were significant. They suggested the 
bitter truth that, of the two men who loved 
her, Allen Curtis and not I was the one best 
suited to her as a partner not merely in a 
dance, but for life. 

How could I think otherwise? I might 
have my merits, no doubt. I knew that, if 
Elinor Ay ton were mine, I should lavish 
upon her a wealth of affection such as few 
women could command. If ever a man were 
adapted to be a woman’s slave, it was I. 
With a fickle, frivolous, or unreasonable 
woman, it is possible I might in time be at 
variance, but never with one like Elinor. I 
had known her long and knew her well. I 
had seen her temper tried by many annoy¬ 
ances, and had found it to be beyond provo¬ 
cation. I knew that she had a doting and 
indulgent father, and was aware that she 
never for one moment took undue advantage 
of his kindness. She was not highly edu¬ 
cated, but she was intelligent and apprecia¬ 
tive, and had perfect taste in all matters of 
art. To such a woman I could devote my 
whole life, and she could not but love me for 
such love as I had to give. 

Yet was it a man like myself that such a 
woman would choose ? She was the perfec¬ 
tion of sweetness and grace, but what was I? 


Unsightly in appearance, awkward in man¬ 
ner, rude in speech, I was about as little at¬ 
tractive as a man could be. Oh, that my 
soul, my mind, were in Allen Curtis’s body! 

I disliked him because I knew he loved the 
woman I worshiped. He was good-looking, 
polished, agreeable and conciliatory in man¬ 
ner—a very much more likely person to be 
admired, perhaps loved by Elinor than my¬ 
self. 

I had seen her clasped to his breast. That 
was nothing. But I could picture to myself 
the scene in which he should be bending 
over her, whispering words and vows of 
affection in her ear, expressed in dainty 
language which I could not command. Even 
at that very moment he might be taking ad¬ 
vantage of his opportunity. Suppose, rest¬ 
ing from the dance, he was seated with her 
in one of those snug recesses in which I had 
tried to hide myself from observation, and 
assuring her of his affection, his devotion? 
Suppose that in the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment, grateful to him for his tender atten¬ 
tion, beholdiug him at his best in outward 
aspect and earnestness of feeling, she were 
to accept his offer? 

The thought was madness. I could not 
linger where I stood, not knowing what 
might be happening in the crowded ball¬ 
room, where my fate for life might be sealed 
beyond hope. I must return and watch 
them—see whether my suspicions were well 
founded or not—perhaps have a word with 
her which might prevent, or at least avert, 
the event I feared. 

With h isty steps I crossed the terrace and 
rushed to the French window which gave 
access to the house. I parted the velvet 
curtains that hung across it, and at that 
moment sustained a violent physical shock. 

I had accidentally come into contact with 
the body of some other man. I must have 
been heavier than he, for, while I staggered 
from the collision, he seemed to have been 
actually beaten back—all but struck down. I 
retreated a step upon the terrace with words 
of apology on my lips. But the man I had 
encountered, having recovered his footing, 
came forward, and we stood there face to 
face in the moonlight. 

“ Coarse, clumsy brute! ” cried Allen Cur¬ 
tis—for it was he. 

u Your words are scarcely courteous, sir,” 
I replied, stung by his insolence. 

u What of that ? ” he retorted. “ Courte¬ 
ousness is thrown away upon such as you. 
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Have you not done enough mischief to¬ 
night with your bearish antics ? ” 

“If 3 t ou think that an accident justifies 
your insulting me, Allen Curtis,” I said, 
“I withdraw my apology. Apologies are 
due only to gentlemen.” 

“ Gentlemen! ” he sneered. “ What have 
you in common with gentlemen—or with 
ladies either, as you have shown to-night ? ” 

“ Insolent cad! ” I exclaimed. 

In an instant he had struck me, while he 
muttered some incoherent words of wrath. 
The next moment 1 had him by the throat, 
and we were engaged in a deadly struggle. 
In point of physical capacity we were well 
matched. He was of slighter build than I, 
perhaps of inferior muscular vigor; but ath¬ 
letic exercise and training had given him a 
skill which made up for my superior weight 
and strength. 

So far as I remember, I did not wish to 
return his blow. I held him bv the throat, 
with some vague desire to do him violence, 
perhaps to shake him and then throw him 
aside. He on his part strove to break away 
from me, possibly to strike me again; for we 
were at such close quarters that he could 
not use his fists. So there we were strug¬ 
gling for the mastery; theu, with a desper¬ 
ate effort, he swung himself round. I fol¬ 
lowed his movements, and thus round and 
round we turned in deadly gyration, per¬ 
forming a grim waltz indeed. "We had now 
crossed the terrace, and had reached the 
side where it was bordered by a balustrade. 
Beneath, at the depth of some twenty feet, 
lay an ornamental garden, and access to the 
lower ground was gained by a long, straight 
flight of marble steps. 

At that moment the moon was hidden 
behind a cloud, and our desperate struggle 
was continued in darkness. Presently we 
shifted our position, and must have advanced 
a few paces along the terrace. I still held 
him by the throat, while he strove in vain 
to shake me off. Excited as I was, I had 
not lost command over myself so utterly as 
to have got beyond reflection. My blood, 
quickly heated, as quickly cooled, and I felt 
that an end must be put to this unseemly 
conflict. I would not strike him, but fling 
him to the earth—it would be a sufficient 
retaliation for his violence; so, with all my 
strength, I hurled him backward from me, 
and he fell. 

But—oh, heaven!—how and where did 
he fall ? Hot at my feet, as I had intended 


—not upon the surface of the terrace. He 
seemed to vanish into space; and to my 
horror, I heard the sound of his body strik¬ 
ing the ground at some distance. 

Just then the moon emerged from the 
clouds, and I saw what I had done. We had 
unknowingly reached the very edge of the 
flight of marble steps, and down these I had 
cast the unhappy man. The crash of his 
body as it fell was followed by a groaning 
cry; then all was silent. Por an instant I 
stood at the head of the steps transfixed by 
horror. There, half way down, lay my vic¬ 
tim, head foremost and motionless. 

I rushed down and lifted him in my arms. 
I bore him up to the terrace; and at that 
moment the curtains parted and half a dozen 
scared guests and attendants, alarmed by the 
sounds of the struggle, hurried out into the 
air. These were quickly followed by more 
and yet more, until the terrace was crowded. 

“Helpl” I cried. “Quick! Is there a 
doctor here?” 

A well-known surgeon at once stepped 
forward and examined the inanimate body. 

“His skull is fractured,” he said. “I am 
sorry to say he is dead.” 

“Dead! Who is dead? Oh, heaven, not 
Geoffrey Gratwicke ? Don’t tell me that! ” 
cried Elinor Ay ton, who had burst through 
the crowd. 

She had heard—so I afterwards learned— 
that there had been a conflict between 
Geoffrey Gratwicke and Allen Curtis, but it 
was not known which had been the victim 
in the struggle; and it was for my life, not 
his, that she feared. 

“ Ho, Miss Ayton,” I said, “ it is Allen 
Curtis who has fallen. It is I who have 
caused his death.” 

There was a murmur of horror from the 
spectators, and more than one lady in the 
throng fainted. But Elinor Ayton did not 
faint. Her face, deathly pale in the moon¬ 
light, assumed an aspect of almost stony 
calm. 

“Mr. Gratwicke,” she said coldly and 
sternly, “ did you willfully kill this man ? ” 

“Ho—before heaven!” I cried. “His 
death was the result of a struggle between 
us; but I can declare upon my conscience 
that it was a fatal misadventure! ” 

“ Thank heaven for that! ” she exclaimed. 

Meanwhile the body of the unhapppy man 
had been carried into the house, and most 
of the visitors had followed in silence; a few 
still remained, Lord Linton among them. 
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“ Mr. Gratwicke,” he said, “ you have ad¬ 
mitted that you caused the death of this 
unfortunate gentleman. Of course you un¬ 
derstand your position ? ” 

u I do, my lord,” I replied. “ I know 
what you mean. I consider myself a pris¬ 
oner of the law until officers of justice can 
be brought to arrest me. As a man guiltless 
of any intentional crime, I give you my word 
of honor not to attempt to escape.” 

Lord Linton then turned and left the ter¬ 
race, while I remained in charge of some 
half dozen of his guests. 

Elinor Ay ton was still there, though the 
visitors, one of whom was her father, begged 
her to return to the house. 

“ Let me speak to Mr. Gratwicke for one 
moment, gentlemen,” she pleaded; “there 
is something I must tell him.” 

Her language was so earnest that Sir 
Hubert and the rest stepped aside while she 
approached me. 

“ Geoffrey Gratwicke,” she said, “ did he 
tell you what passed between him and me 
to-night ? ” 

“No,” I replied, “he told me nothing.” 

“He asked me,” she whispered, “to he 
his wife, and I refused him. Then he said 
he knew it was because my heart was yours, 
and he uttered threats against you.” 

“And you,” I cried, “did you disabuse 
him ?” 

“ Oh, heaven help me, I did not! ” And 
then she fainted in her father’s arms. 

X was tried on the charge of manslaughter 
and acquitted. But it was to Elinor Ay ton 
that I owed my exculpation and freedom. 
Had she not spoken, my mouth must have 
been closed, for even to save my character 
or my life, I would never have allowed 
her name to be dragged before the world. 
All I could have related was that Allen 
Curtis had insulted and struck me. I could 
have said nothing of his jealousy or my own, 
or of the true cause of our conflict—his 
offensive allusion to mv relations with the 
woman we both loved. 

Elinor told the whole truth and saved me. 
She related, bravely and without hesitation, 
in the witness-box, how at the hall Alien 
Curtis had asked her hand in marriage, how 
she had rejected him, and how he had 
uttered vague threats of vengeance against 
me because he regarded me as his favored 
rival in her affections. She admitted that 
she had not denied his assumption—yes, she 


practically acknowledged in court that she 
loved me. And she told how, smarting with 
disappointment and anger, he rushed from 
her side and disappeared from the ball-room 
—to die. 

The rest of the story was mine. It was 
credited; my act was regarded a3 one of 
unintentional homicide, and X was pro¬ 
nounced free from all stain of guilt. 

Then I went abroad. Eagerly as I yearned 
to seek Elinor Ay ton, to express my grati¬ 
tude for her aid and my wonder and exceed¬ 
ing joy at her avowal, I was reluctant to 
meet her so soon after the tragedy that had 
revealed our mutual love. 

But the period arrived, after the lapse of 
a few months, when I found myself at her 
father’s London residence, once more by 
her side. 

“ And is it possible that you can love 
me? ” I asked. 

“ It is,” she replied, with a smile. 

“ It is wonderful! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Indeed! ” she said. “ And why ? ”. 

“ Why ? In the first place, how could you 
have known, how could you have guessed, 
that I loved you ? During the whole course 
of our acquaintance, from first to last, I 
schooled myself to repress every sign of the 
affection I felt for yon. I resolved not to 
allow one word, one glance, one hint, to 
escape me that should tell you of my love, or 
that might have forfeited your friendship.” 

“Yet,” she said, with an arch smile, “ I 
knew all about it from first to last.” 

“That is strange indeed,” I said; “but 
even so, how was it that you on your part 
showed no sign—not even the slightest— 
that you reciprocated my love ? ” 

“Ah,” she cried, “how little you men 
understand us women, and how well we 
understand you! Why, every word you ut¬ 
tered, every glance you directed to me, the 
tone of your voice, the touch of your hand, 
and a thousand things beside, told-me that 
which you tried to conceall Aud I—well, I 
was more successful than you; that is all 
that I can say.” 

“But,” I continued, for I still could 
hardly believe my happiness, “but what 
could you have seen in me to inspire such a 
feeling in your heart ? ” 

She did not reply at once, but took both 
my hands in hers and gazed long, earnestly, 
and tenderly into my face. Then she broke 
into a little laugh, and said:— 

“lam sure I don’t know.” 
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A /T ^ dear Colonel,” said Mrs. 
\/l Selwin, turning majestic- 
ally in her chair, 4 4 the 
truth of the matter is I cannot manage 
my granddaughter, and I want your 
advice. Yes, you may smoke, ” as she 
observed him hesitate to light his 
cigar at the little silver lamp pre¬ 
sented by the butler. 44 I know what 
men are without their cigars after 
luncheon. And you’ll have a liqueur 
—where are the liqueurs, Sampson? 
Why are they not brought up?” 

44 You forgot to give me the key, 
madam,” said Sampson, in the tone¬ 
less voice of one resentful of long 
• • 

injury. 

Mrs. Selwin reddened and the Colo¬ 
nel hastily declared he never touched 
anything in the middle of the day ex¬ 
cept the modest glass of claret and 
water he had already consumed. 

44 1 suppose he and the footman fin¬ 
ished it between them,” remarked 
Mrs. Selwin, as the door closed on 
the butler. 44 1 dare say they came to 
blows about it, too, for I noticed a bad 
bruise on Sampson’s cheek yesterday, 
which he couldn’t satisfactorily ac¬ 
count for. And to tell me I never 
gave him the key! Why, here it is 
m my pocket, all the time! Really, 
most extraordinary! Well, as I say, 
one can’t be too careful about locking 
up things. I suppose you saw by the 
papers that I had had a jewel case stol¬ 
en out of my cabin the day we landed 
from Europe. All carelessness, my 
dear. Left my maid to look after 
things, she went to help Geraldine in 
the next cabin, and when she came 
back the box was gone. Everybody 
was leaving the ship; it could not be 
traced. The maid went into hysterics 
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and gave warning because I scolded 
her, and Sampson, who, it seems, 
wanted to marry her, has been in the 
sulks ever since. You remember that 
woman? She came to me from your 
sister. Honest as the day, but so in¬ 
competent! They always are when 
they’re honest. I had had her for 
five years. Well, as I was saying, I 
offered a large reward, but the police 
are idiots. T shall never hear of my 
diamonds again. Such a fuss and no¬ 
toriety as it entailed, too! It was a 
lesson to me,” ended Mrs. Selwin, 
dropping the key back into her 
pocket. 4 4 1 lock up everything now. ” 

44 Except your granddaughter, ” 
suggested the Colonel, who liked to 
stick to the point and who had heard 
the story of the lost jewels before. 

4 4 Ah, yes, Geraldine. That’s what 
I want to consult you about. I 
wish I could lock her up sometimes, I 
declare! I don’t know what to do 
with her. She has no idea of conven¬ 
tionality, and here she is over seven¬ 
teen and coming out this Winter. She 
doesn’t want to know the right peo¬ 
ple, she doesn’t care to do the right 
things. All she wants is to be out in 
the open air, riding or walking or 
skating all day long, and Mademoiselle 
is tired out trying to follow her. Yes¬ 
terday the poor thing had a headache, 
and Geraldine escaped early in the 
afternoon and was gone until long 
after tea time, all alone, heaven knows 
where!” 

44 You don’t tell me so!” exclaimed 
the Colonel, seeing that he was ex¬ 
pected to say something. 

44 She wouldn’t give any account of 
herself, except to say that she had 
been for a very long walk, got belated 7 
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hadn’t any car-fare, and had to tramp 
all the way home, tired as she was. 
Now, that’s all wrong! So unpro¬ 
tected, you know,” concluded Mrs. 
Selwin. 

The Colonel shook his head sol¬ 
emnly, as one lately become the 
sharer of a burden of responsibility. 

“You remonstrated seriously, I 
trust,” he said. 

“ Yes; and when I remonstrate with 
her she says: 4 Oh, Granny, you did 
very well without all this when you 
were a young girl, growing up with 
the West, and see what a fine woman 
you have turned out. Why shouldn’t 
I go out alone?’ It is always the same 
thing: 4 Why shouldn’t I do this? 
Why shouldn’t I do that?’ 4 My dear, ’ 
I say, 4 because it isn’t done. Nice 
girls are not allowed to run wild in 
this way.’ 4 But, Granny, where’s 
the harm?’ she says. And half the 
time there isn’t any real harm, you 
know; only, of course, I can’t have 
her flying about the streets alone after 
dusk. Now, what would you do? I 
kept her up stairs to-day so that we 
might discuss freely. What would 
you do?” 

“Marry her,” said the Colonel, in 
the tone of one accustomed to give 
the word of command; 44 marry her 
off at once.” 

44 But, my dear Colonel, she’s 
only-” 

“At once!” repeated that gentle¬ 
man, emphatically. 44 If she once 
gets her head nobody will be able to 
manage her. Never let a colt or a 
child get out of your hand. I never 
allowed my son to get out of mine. 
Disciplined all the wilfulness out of 
him when he was a child. Miss 
Geraldine has grown to be a girl of 
spirit; it takes a man to manage a girl 
of spirit. Is she good-looking? I 
haven’t seen her since you took her 
abroad, but I know what you were 
at her age, and, by gad! if Selwin had 
not married you when he did, there’s 
no telling how much harm you’d have 
done with your handsome, headstrong 
ways.” 

44 Upon my word,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Selwin, bridling and laughing, 4 4 if I 


had not known you since you were a 
boy, I should be offended.” 

44 Not a bit, not a bit!” said the 
Colonel. 4 4 Too good friends for that, 
I hope. Always were when we were 
children, and are now no less so, I 
trust, though I am an old father and 
you a young grandmother.” 

He held out his hand, and Mrs. 
Selwin put hers into it. They sat 
silent for a few moments, looking at 
each other, their eyes full of kindly 
reminiscences. 

The Colonel’s were blue and fiery, 
his yellowish-white mustache drooped 
well over his obstinate upper lip. 
There was a frosty sparkle in the gray 
curls of his hair and a frosty pink in 
the coloring of his thin, bony visage. 

Mrs. Selwin was of a robust and 
vigorous build—a woman of “fine 
presence. ” Her broad, handsome face 
was surmounted by curls and twists 
of almost suspiciously black hair, and 
her expression suggested the unre¬ 
strained temper and tenderness of a 
spoilt child; and a spoilt child she 
still was, ruling her household with 
a mixture of undue indulgence and 
unjust severity which was constantly 
producing the most astounding results. 

44 Well, well,” she said, settling her¬ 
self back in her armchair after a 
short pause, and sighing in a whole- 
souled way that caused an ominous 
creaking among the seams of her rich 
silk dress, 44 who would you suggest 
as a husband for Geraldine?” 

“My son,” returned Colonel Her- 
ford, promptly. 4 4 Why not? He is 
of a suitable age; he is likely to inherit 
a considerable fortune from me if he 
conducts himself according to my 
wishes. He is extremely good-look¬ 
ing, I may even say the fellow’s 
handsome. And as I told you, I have 
had him under the strictest discipline 
since he was a boy.” 

44 And where is he now?” Mrs. Sel¬ 
win inquired, with some curiosity. 44 1 
haven’t seen him since his school 
days. ” 

At this question a deeper pink suf¬ 
fused the features of the Colonel. He 
was seized with a sudden fit of cough- 
in 0 ' 
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“I—hem!—I am not at this mo¬ 
ment able to say—hem!” he replied. 

“ He—that is, I—I was unable to ap¬ 
prove of some violently democratic 
articles he published in the paper of 
his college. I wrote a severe letter; 
he answered me with argument—me, 
his father! A confounded clever letter, 
too, the young scamp, expounding his 
views. His views! He had the au¬ 
dacity to assert that no- young man 
was worthy of an education who had 
not worked his way through college, 
and all the time the rascal was living 
in the most luxurious rooms, on the 
fat of the land, on his allowance; in 
other words, at my expense. 4 What 
do you mean by this damned non¬ 
sense?’ I wrote. 4 Whose money are you 
living on?’ 4 1 mean just what I say,’ 
he answered. 4 I’ve had more money 
than was good for me all my life. It’s 
weakening. I’d have done better with¬ 
out it. And to prove that I’m in ear¬ 
nest, I’ll leave Cambridge at once, 
and I won’t come back until I’ve made 
enough at least to pay for my last year 
at the law school.’ With that he 
gives up his rooms, sells his furniture, 
and decamps before I can reach Bos¬ 
ton. The deuce knows where he has 
gone or what he is doing. But I shall 
find him. I’ve got a clue, and I mean 
to follow it up. And, by Jove! I ad¬ 
mire his spirit; I admire his spirit, 
confound him!” 

An awkward remark anent the as¬ 
tonishing results of discipline was 
hovering on Mrs. Selwin’s lips, but 
she suppressed it with not too obvious 
effort, and inquired instead how the 
Colonel meant to set about following 
his clue. 

A sly smile overspread that gentle¬ 
man’s face. He unbuttoned his frock 
coat, settled his tie, pulled down his 
waistcoat, and thrusting his hands 
into his trousers pockets, leaned back 
in his chair with the air of one whose 
cleverness, although a mere matter of 
habit to himself, is not infrequently a 
surprise to his less gifted friends. 

“Why, these things are not very 
difficult to an old fellow who knows 
the world,” he said. 44 1 saw his initials 
at the end of a socialistic article in one 


of the magazines. The editor is an 
old friend of mine. I went to him 
and explained. 4 Get me the boy’s ad¬ 
dress,’ said I, 4 and mind you pay him 
well for the article, you old skinflint!’ 

I expect to hear from him at any 
time within the present twenty-four 
hours.” 

During the pause that followed this 
speech the door opened, and Samp¬ 
son announced: 

44 Miss Primrose, to see Miss Ger¬ 
aldine.” 

At the same moment the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck three. 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Sel- 
win, “ and I promised to be at Osgood 
Flattery’s studio at three o’clock! You 
will go with me, Colonel? I want your 
opinion about my portrait, and we can 
have our talk out in the carriage driv¬ 
ing up town. . . . Geraldine will 

be down in a minute, my dear. I 
suppose you have come to discuss the 
ball to-night. I mean it to be very 
gay, you know—lots of favors! You’re 
coming, of course, Colonel, and you 
must bring your black sheep—if you 
find him. We might introduce our 
two young people to each other and to 
society to-night. You’ll excuse me, 
my dear? This is a very busy after¬ 
noon with me. I hope your mother 
is well . 

And with a sidelong handshake to 
Miss Primrose, Mrs. Selwin, who had 
caught up her bonnet and mantle 
from a chair and hastily adjusted them 
before the mirror while she was talk¬ 
ing, abruptly departed, sweeping Colo¬ 
nel Herford in her train. 

Little Miss Primrose, left alone, 
wandered gently and aimlessly about 
the room while she waited for her 
friend. 

She was a small pink-and-white, 
blond creature, with shortsighted 
eyes and a tiny, sensitive nose that 
seemed to quiver at the end like a 
rabbit’s whenever anything agitated 
her. She was always being agitated 
by Geraldine, whose society had an 
awful fascination for her, producing 
on her timid nerves the effect of a 
galvanic battery which gave her a 
shock whenever she touched it, but 
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which she could not help touching 
whenever she had an opportunity. 

As she stood peering into the fea¬ 
tures of a photograph she had taken 
from the mantelpiece she was, as usual, 
startled to hear Miss Selwin’s voice 
suddenly addressing her from the 
doorway, and turned to behold that 
young lady’s slim figure standing dra¬ 
matically on the threshold. 

Although it drew near the cere¬ 
monious hour of the social world’s 
day, Geraldine was arrayed in a short 
skirt and a plain, tightly fitting Eton 
jacket, with a small felt hat, of the 
shape affected by the Spanish bull¬ 
fighters, perched on one side of her 
head. She was admirably equipped 
either for bicycling or for rainy 
weather, but for an afternoon in the 
house her costume appeared a little 
unconventional. 

4 4 Are Grandmamma and Colonel 
Herford safely off?” she asked. 44 I 
should like to have seen the dear old 
gentleman, but I’ve been lunching 
up stairs with Mademoiselle, because 
I’m rather in disgrace. Look out, 
Polly! There’s an awful secret hid¬ 
den behind that photograph.” 

Miss Primrose promptly dropped 
the frame with a crash, uttering a 
little cry of alarm. 

“Oh, I hope I’ve done no harm!” 
she exclaimed. 

“You hadn’t till I spoke,” an¬ 
swered Geraldine, her great dark 
eyes lighting up and her mouth 
curving in mischievous amusement. 
“And I don’t think you have done 
more than break the glass since then, 
and that doesn’t matter. Plow are 
you, Polly? I haven’t seen you for 
two days at least, and I have got 
such things to tell you!” 

“About the ball to-night?” sug¬ 
gested Polly. 

“ Ball! Who cares about the ball? 
The house is all upset and everybody 
as cross as cats on account of it. No, 
indeed, it’s something much more in¬ 
teresting. Here, let us pick up the 
pieces, and I’ll explain what I meant 
by 4 a secret. ’ It’s just—an address. ” 

She gathered up the bits of glass 
,as she spoke, threw them into the 


waste-paper basket, and picking up 
the gilt frame, drew a folded paper 
from behind the picture. 

44 1 hid this yesterday afternoon 
when I came in,” she said. 44 Granny 
came down and almost caught me 
reading it, so I stuck it in there, and 
I haven’t had a chance to get it out 
since. Oh, Polly, such an adventure! 
I hardly know where to begin to tell 
you about it. ” 

She motioned Miss Primrose into a 
large upholstered chair and seated 
herself on an arm of it. Then she 
looked up at the ceiling for inspiration. 

Miss Primrose’s tortoiseshell eye¬ 
glass traveled up and down her 
friend’s lazy length. 

44 Where have you been?” she in¬ 
quired. 44 Or where are you going in 
that costume, Geraldine?” 

44 When you hear where I’ve been 
your hair will begin curling all of 
itself,” returned Geraldine. 44 And 
when you hear where I’m going you’ll 
stiffen out in a fit directly. That’s 
half the fun of telling you things. 
You are so easy to shock.” She flung 
a protecting and affectionate arm 
round Polly’s shoulder. 44 Well,” 
she began, 4 4 yesterday afternoon, 
you must know, Mademoiselle had a 
providential headache.” 

“What kind of a headache?” in¬ 
quired Polly, who was rather dull. 

“Oh, the kind governesses have 
when they are too ill to look after 
you but not ill enough for you to 
look after them. Don’t interrupt, 
Polly, or I sha’n’t have time to tell 
you my adventure. Well, Mademoi¬ 
selle had that kind of a headache, 
and I wasn’t sorry, because, you see, 

I wanted to go off on a secret errand 
of my own. Do you remember that 
nice elderly maid Grandmamma had 
so long—longer than she ever had 
any maid? Mary Minch, her name 
was, and she nursed me when I had 
pneumonia, two years ago. Oh, non¬ 
sense, you must remember her, so 
look intelligent! However, it doesn’t 
matter. The point is that after being 
with us so long, when we were abroad 
and all, Grandmamma scolded her 
most violently and unjustly the day 
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we landed—the day she lost her jewel 
box, you know—and she left at once, 
and’ a great shame I thought it. I 
felt it was all my fault, anyhow, for 
having called her out of the cabin to 
help me; so I told her if ever I could 
do anything for her to let me know, 
and yesterday morning I had a letter 
from her saying she was ill and^ in 
trouble, and wanted to see me. She 
lives in such a funny place, No. 29 
Great Jones street. ” 

“ But I don’t know where that is,” 

said Polly, aghast. 

“No more do I,” returned Geral¬ 
dine, “for, as it happened, I never 
got there. I shall have to go an¬ 
other time, I suppose, though it 
won’t be easy to manage; I tried to 
go yesterday, as I told you, and I got 
as far as the Bowery, and that’s where 
I met with my adventure.” 

“The Bowery!” cried Miss Prim¬ 
rose, “why, I know about that. My 
brother always says places are 4 too 
far from the Bowery.’ And you’ve 
actually been there! Isn’t it dread¬ 
ful?” 

“Just a wide street full of cheap 
shops and museums, as far as I could 
see, with the elevated road and half 
a dozen car tracks running down the 
middle of it. I asked a policeman, 
and he said Great Jones street was 
off the Bowery, so I thought I’d walk 
down and see what it was like. I 
had started early, but still it was 
after four, and quite dark and drizzly 
when I got there, but I wasn’t going 
to turnback.” 

“You are so brave!” said Polly, 
admiringly. 

“Well, I can always do the things 
I’m afraid to do,” remarked Geral¬ 
dine, reflectively, 44 if you call that 
brave. I really didn’t like doing this 
much, and it began to rain, and of 
course I had no umbrella, but I 
walked along with my head in the 

• »j 

air- 

“ Didn’t you spoil your hat?” asked 
Miss Primrose, who took a very fem¬ 
inine interest in clothes. 

“Hat! Pshaw! who cares about 
hats! But I had on these things, if 
you want to know, and they are 


built for rain. Now comes the inter¬ 
esting part, so listen. I was walking 
along with my head in the air and a 
small bandbox on my arm—a bonnet 
I had bought on my way down as a 
present for Mary—a beauty, too, with 
a rose as big as a cabbage—when 
suddenly a great, rough negro knocked 
against me so hard that I staggered 
and fell on my knees; he snatched 
my purse out of- my hand and made 
off with it. I screamed, and a young 
man who was hurrying past stopped 
and picked me up; then he picked up 
the bonnet, which had flown out of 
the bandbox, and then he began to 
brush the mud off my skirt, saying: 

4 Not much harm done, I fancy.’ ‘ I 
don’t know what you call harm,’ I 
said; 4 the man knocked me down 

and ran away with my purse. ’ 4 Oh, 

I didn’t see that,’ he said, 4 1 thought 
he only knocked against you. Why 
didn’t you say 4 4 Stop thief?” It’s too 
late to catch him now. Was there 
much in it?’ 4 Only my car-fare,’ said 
I—which was true, for I had pinned 
the money I meant to give Mary in¬ 
side the bonnet— 4 and I never thought 
of saying 44 Stop thief. ” I’m not ac¬ 
customed to the ways of this street. 
He laughed and asked me where I 
lived, and I said in Harlem; and 
where I was going, and I said just to 
carry a bonnet to a * lady ’ in Great 
Jones street. For I did not want to 
tell him the truth, though I knew by 
his voice and manner that he was a 
gentleman. ‘Well,’ he said, 4 Im 
going to No. 29 in that street myself. 
There’s been some sort of row 
there, and I’ve been sent to write it 
up. I’m a reporter. I’ll take you 
where you want to go, but another 
time yon tell your employers to send 
a boy with their old bonnets. 

“Oh, Geraldine,” gasped Polly, 
“he took you for a milliner’s girl! 
How awfully, awfully interesting! 
Just like a book!” 

4 4 When I found he was a reporter 
and that he was going to the very 
same house I was in search of, and 
that there was a row there,” continued 
Miss Selwin, “ I didn’t know what to 
do. I just stopped short. 4 What’s 
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the matter?’ said he. ‘ I don’t think 
I’d better go on,’ said I, ‘if there’s 
any trouble there.’ ‘ That’s a sensible 
girl,’ said he. ‘You’d much better 
go home now and come again in the 
morning, when everything’s quieted 
down.’ ‘But the bonnet,’ I said. 

‘ Couldn’t you—wouldn’t you take it 
for me?’ For I wanted Mary to get 
the money. ‘ Oh, please do, please 
do, or I shall get so scolded!’ I saw 
he didn’t like the idea, so I threw that 
in. ‘The name is Minch, and it’s the 
second floor.’ ‘Oh, very well,’ he 
said, rather crossly, taking the box 
and looking awfully puzzled, ‘ I dare 
say I’m a fool, but I’ll take it. Good¬ 
night. ’ ‘ But I can’t get home with¬ 

out any money,’ said I. ‘ Would you 
mind lending me five cents, and 
please give me your name and ad¬ 
dress, so that I may return it to you?’ 
He laughed and said something about 
that being hardly necessary, but I 
insisted, so he wrote it for me, thrust 
it and the money into my hand, 
muttered that he was in an awful 
hurry and rushed away. And it 
was necessary, for what do you think 
that misguided young man had given 
me in mistake for five cents? A 
five-dollar gold piece!” She held it 
up as she spoke. “ Isn’t it too dread¬ 
ful?” 

Polly sat breathless for a moment. 

“ And what did you do?” she finally 
ejaculated. 

“Oh, I walked home,” said Geral¬ 
dine, ruefully; “and I was so tired! 
But I couldn’t get into a car with 
that, could I? And what do you sup¬ 
pose I am going to do to-day? I am 
going to the address he gave me, to 
return it to him, and what’s more, 
I’m going directly, and what’s more, 
you are going to sit in my room and 
keep Mademoiselle at bay till I get 
back.” 

Miss Primrose fell back limply in 
her chair. 

“ Now don’t be a little goose,” said 
Miss Selwin, setting her upright 
again, much as if she were a doll. 
“ This is the only opportunity I shall 
have, and I must take advantage of it. 
Mademoiselle is awfully busy with fa¬ 


vors and things for to-night; Granny 
is out for the whole afternoon, and 
will probably not come home till it’s 
time to dress for dinner—she is go¬ 
ing to dine out, too, so she’ll be in an 
awful hurry, and not think of asking 
me questions. You see, it’s the best 
time, isn’t it? And you’ll stay?” 

But Miss Primrose only groaned. 

“Don’t make me,” she implored. 
The idea of refusing outright never 
occurred to her. 

“ But I can’t help it, Polly. I 
don’t want Mademoiselle to know that 
I’m going out now, and later I don’t 
want Granny to know that I’ve been 
out. If you just sit in my room 
and talk a little to yourself every now 
and then, nobody will suspect that 
I’m not with you. Please be nice 
about it, just this once! I’d do the 
same for you, if you got into a scrape. 

I won’t be long. There’s a dear! 
You wouldn’t have me keep the young 
man’s money, would you? Of course 
I don’t know just what reporters 
make, but I dare say five dollars goes 
a long way with them. I’ve got to 
return it, and there’s nobody I can 
trust to take it but myself.” 

“ I’d a orreat deal rather not,” 

o 

moaned Miss Primrose. 

“ Everyone has to do things they’d 
rather not do,” said Miss Selwin, 
philosophically, “and the sooner you 
begin, Polly, the sooner you’ll get 
used to it. That’s life! You don’t 
suppose I quite entirely like going off 
on this expedition, do you?” 

“I really believe you do, Geral¬ 
dine,” murmured the victim, faintly, 
shaking her distracted head as she 
observed her friend’s brilliant color 
and mischievous, excited eyes. 

“Well, then, so much the better 
for me, since it must be done. It’s 
more amusing than paying visits with 
Grandmamma or walking up Madison 
avenue and down Fifth with Made¬ 
moiselle. Good-bye, my dear, I’m 
off. Wish me good luck, and mind 
you don’t leave till I come back.” 
She stood up and began to button her 
coat as she spoke. 

“Oh, please don’t go; please don’t 
leave me!” wailed Polly, clinging to 
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her. 4 4 I don’t like it. I sha’n’t know 
what to do if anything happens.” 

“Well, if I’m not back by six, yon 
might go home and write a note say¬ 
ing that I was dining with you-” 

“Oh, Geraldine!” 

“And if I’m not at your house by 
eight, you may suppose that I have 
eloped with Mr. Charles Ford, of 
Stuyvesant Square, and I sha’n’t be 
at the ball to-night.” 

She waved a mocking farewell, and 
the door shut behind her. 


II 

Charles Ford was sitting in his 
room at No. o Stuyvesant Square, 
smoking a pipe and talking to two 
other young men who like himself 
were following the profession of jour¬ 
nalism. One of these, a short, thick¬ 
set, rosy boy with a turned-up nose 
and twinkling eyes of never failing 
merriment sat on the table, swinging 
his legs. The other, tall, pale and 
rather black about the eyes, occupied 
the one and only armchair. Charles 
himself, with his hands in his pockets 
and his chair tilted back against the 
wall, surveyed the two dreamily 
through his half-shut gray eyes, and 
contributed his share to the conversa¬ 
tion through the firmly clenched teeth 
that supported his pipe. He was 
a strong, broad-shouldered fellow 
enough, with a short, straight nose 
and a clean-shaven, square jaw; the 
sort of young man whom one involun¬ 
tarily pictures swinging down a coun¬ 
try lane with a dog at his heels, 
rather than hunting Fortune through 
side-alleys with a reporter’s pencil. 

“ You made a pretty good thing out 
of that Great Jones street row yester¬ 
day, Ford,” said the tall young man, 
whose name was Burke, and who was 
familiarly known as “the Ghost,” on 
account of his unusual height and ex¬ 
treme paleness. 

“Glad you liked it,” muttered 
Charles. 4 4 They cut it down, though. 
It was worth a column at least.” 

“ Outside column of the first page, 
I suppose, best place in the paper,” 


remarked Jimmy Playfair, from the 
table, 44 and none too good for you, of 
course. You are so modest.” 

“ I don’t know what you call a first 
page story, if that wasn’t one,” said 
Charles, coolly. 44 It was just Bell’s 
bad judgment.” 

“That’s it—Bell’s bad judgment,” 
jeered the Ghost. 44 But don’t be too 
hard on him. You’ve only been on 

the paper a week-” 

“ Eleven days,” interrupted Charles. 

“ Eleven days,” resumed the Ghost, 

44 and he is slow. He hasn t yet 
taken in the fact that you are the best 
man in Park Row. Give him three 
days more and he’ll find out that New 
York gets up earlier just to read your 
stuff.” 

“You may say what you like, my 
good Ghost,” exclaimed the derided 
one, with some warmth, “but I’ve 
been at work long enough to know 
that it was a first-rate human interest 
story as I wrote it. And there was 
mystery in it, too. Here was a re¬ 
spectable middle-aged couple living 
in decency and comfort, fond of each 
other, so the people of the house told 
me. He comes home early in the 
afternoon, cheerful and perfectly so¬ 
ber, and the next thing the neighbors 
know she is screaming ‘Murder!’ 
at the top of her lungs. They call 
the police, ring for an. ambulance, 
send in a fire alarm by mistake, break 
in, and find her half-choked and all 
bruised, senseless on the floor, the 
furniture flung about as if there had 
been a cyclone, and the man gone. 
When she comes to, the first thing 
she wants to know is if lie's safe. Not 
safe in the station-house, mind you, 
but safely out of trouble. Now I ask 

v > 

you-? 

“Marvelous,” cried Burke. 44 Just 
think, Jimmy, a tenement-house row 
such as doesn’t happen oftener than 
twenty thousand times every week 
day and thirty thousand every Sunday; 
and he only writes a column and a 
half about it. Why, it was worth a 
page!” 

Charles colored. 44 Well,” he said, 
“ perhaps I was led astray by my in¬ 
terest in what I saw and didn’t write.” 
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“Oh, you didn't write it all?” said 
Jimmy. “ What did you leave out— 
the point?” 

“ Exactly what I did, and did it 
deliberately.” 

“Tell us,” cried Master Playfair, 
deeply sarcastic, and wriggling on the 
table with pretended excitement; 
“tell your humble friends.” 

“ Your mental attitude doesn’t invite 
confidence, Jimmy; I address myself to 
the Ghost, whose irony is less blatant. 
The extraordinary part of the story 
is that after I had talked to the woman 
for a little while she suddenly asked 
me to clear the room of all the sym¬ 
pathizing friends who were standing 
about in groups, gaping, and when 
we were alone she seemed disposed 
to confide the whole of her troubles 
to me. She said that after this she 
was afraid she must leave her hus¬ 
band, who had got into bad company 
and was spending too much money. 
He had nearly done for her that day 
because she wouldn’t let him leave 
the house with something he wanted 
to pawn and she wished to keep. She 
wasn’t going to stay to be abused, but 
she couldn’t bear to go without giving 
him a chance. It was the first time he 
had ever struck her, etc., etc.-” 

“And she wanted to wait for a sec¬ 
ond, poor fool.” 

“ I suppose so, but she didn’t want 
to give him another chance at the 
family plate, which was done up in a 
neat parcel ready for transportation, 
so she asked me if I wouldn’t take it 
and keep it until she could come for 
it in the morning.” 

“Triple ass—” began Burke, but 
Charles held up one hand. 

“Stop a minute. I declined the 
honor at first, and advised her to get 
in one of the neighbors to stay with 
her, if she were afraid. She seemed 
unwilling, but said she would think 
over my advice. As I left the room I 
stepped on this, lying just outside 
the sill.” He took something out of 
his pocket and held it up as he spoke. 
It was the broken spike of a diamond 
star. Burke took it from him and ex¬ 
amined it curiously. Jimmy Play¬ 
fair whistled shrilly. 


“Now,” observed Charles, antici¬ 
pating friendly inquiry, “the ques¬ 
tions are: What should I have done? 
what would you have done? and 
what was inside that parcel I was 
asked to take care of?” 

“I know what you did,” said the 
Ghost, who prided himself on his de¬ 
tective abilities. ‘ ‘ You took it home, 
like the good-natured idiot you are. 
And I guess what was in it. I’ll write 
my idea on a slip of paper if you like. 

I believe you’re in luck. Events will 
show. Of course I may be mistaken, 
but I would wager a modest sum that 
you are going to make your mark— 
or a prodigious fool of yourself and 
me, Ford, before you are many days 
older. It all depends on what you 
do now. ” 

“To my mind,” said Playfair, 
solemnly, “the question is, what did 
you do then?” 

“ And that’s just what I don’t mean 
to tell you yet. Moreover, that is 
not all the story.” 

“More mysteries, ” murmured the 
Ghost, elevating his eyebrows. 

“On my way down there,” con¬ 
tinued Charles, “I saw a girl, good- 
looking, extraordinary good walk and 
look about the back hair and heels. 
She was just ahead of me, with a 
bandbox on her arm. Suddenly a 
man ran out of a house, bolted down 
the steps, knocked into her and kept 
on. She slipped and fell, and I picked 
her up and brushed her off. She 
was terribly confused and nervous. 

1 He took my purse,’ she said, help¬ 
lessly, looking in the direction in 
which he had run. She appeared to 
be a milliner’s girl, as nearly as I 
could gather, and the queerest part 
of it was that she was on her way to 
the very house I was bound for. She 
had the nicest eyes!” reflectively. 

‘ k And did she touch you for car¬ 
fare?” asked Jimmy, solicitously. 

“Worse than that. When she 
found that we were going to the same 
place she handed me the box and 
said if I wouldn’t mind taking it for 
her she thought she’d better go home. ” 

“ I call that cool,” said Burke. 

“I call it confiding,” said Jimmy. 
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“ How did she know that you wouldn’t 
make off with her bandbox, just as 
the other fellow had made off with 
her purse?” 

“ I call it good judgment of char¬ 
acter,” retorted Charles. 44 She knew 
from the look of me that I d take it 
all right if I said I would.” 

“ And did you?” inquired the Ghost, 

with languid interest. 

“ I took it, yes, but either she did 
not give me the rig'ht name or I mis¬ 
took what she said; at any rate, no 
Mrs. Minch coiild be found in the 
house; and yet, 4 Minch, second flooi, 
were the words I thought I could 
have sworn to. They told me that 
there had never been any Minch 
there, and the second floor was occu¬ 
pied by Mrs. Strong—the woman of 

my row.” . 

“ It strikes me,” remarked Playfair, 
“that the young woman was making 
a fool of you. What do you think? 

“Not half such a fool as I made of 
myself,” said Charles, exploding into 
sudden laughter. 4 4 When I gave her 
car-fare — for your penetration has 
not erred, Jimmy; she did ask me for 
car-fare, and made me give her my 
name and address, too, so that she 
might return it—in my excitement I 
made a mistake and presented liei 
with a five-dollar gold piece instead 
of five cents!” 

“And I suppose she fairly ran as 
soon as your back was turned. Real¬ 
ly, Charles, you mustn’t go about the 
streets alone. And she took your 
name and address, did she? You d 
better leave a description of her with 
the people down stairs and a warn¬ 
ing.” 

“Oh, her story was all right, and 
she, too, but much too pretty and scat¬ 
terbrained for her business. I’d al¬ 
most give five dollars to know she 

had got home safely.” 

4 ‘ Lots of charming girls are milli¬ 
ners, now,” remarked Jimmy, kissing 
his hand rapturously to the air at 
large. “I know several. And that 
reminds me, what did you do with 
the bandbox?” 

“I brought it home,” answered 
Charles. 44 There it is in the corner. 


“What was in it?” asked Burke, 
who was still reflectively turning over 
the broken piece of jewelry he had 
taken from the younger man. 

“ A hat, I suppose. It had that ap¬ 
pearance. ” 

“Heaven have mercy on us! I 
will investigate at once,” cried Play¬ 
fair, bounding off the table. 4 4 It 
may be an infernal machine.” 

Charles was about to protest, but 
apparently thought better of. it and 
watched the boy with some interest 
as he proceeded to untie the strings 
and lift off the lid of the box. 

A black velvet bonnet, surmounted 
by an enormous pink rose, appeared 
in a minute at the end of his out¬ 
stretched arm. 

44 No deception here, gentlemen; a 
genuine article and no mistake. How 
do you think it becomes me?” 

He clapped it on his head as he 
spoke, only to snatch it off again and 
peer anxiously into the crown. After 
a little fumbling he produced a five- 
dollar bill and the very large pin with 
which Geraldine had secured it. 

44 You seem to be quits as far as 
money is concerned,” he exclaimed, 
holding up the bill. 44 This is rather 
curious, Burke, don’t you think, taken 
in connection with the rest of the ad¬ 
venture?” 

Pie stood still in the middle of the 
room, holding the bonnet in his 
hand. 

“What is your theory, Ford? 

asked Burke, looking up. 

“I think the story will be worth 
a page when it’s written,” returned 
Charles, with elaborate indifference. 

At this moment there came a timid 
knock, and all three started as if their 
detection in crime were imminent. 

Jimmy, who was nearest the door, 
looked pleadingly at the Ghost, who 
looked at Charles, who said nothing. 

The knock was repeated, and this 
time Charles looked at the Ghost, 
who looked at Jimmy, who said, 
44 Come in,” with the sudden roar of 

the awakened sleeper. 

The handle turned and a slim 
figure appeared from the darkness of 
the hall—a girl’s figure, in a short 
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skirt and tightly fitting little jacket, 
with a toreador hat perched on one 
side of her head. She glanced quick¬ 
ly from one to the other—a brave 
reconnoitre, through a pair of fright¬ 
ened eyes. 

‘‘Are these Mr. Ford’s rooms?” she 
inquired, from the doorway, very bold 
as to bearing and manner and very 
timid as to voice. 

“They are,” answered Charles, ris¬ 
ing with some difficulty from his 
tipped-back chair and putting down 
his pipe. “Is there anything I 
can—?” He stopped short as he rec¬ 
ognized her. 

The Ghost slowly erected himself 
in sections, and Jimmy Playfair 
slipped the bonnet behind his back. 
They all looked at her curiously, and 
Geraldine’s desire to turn and run 
away almost expressed itself in sudden 
action. 

“I took—I mean you gave—that 
is, when you were so kind as to help 
me yesterday, you remember, you 
lent me five cents that was—I mean, 
that wasn't really five cents at all. 
You gave me this gold piece by mis¬ 
take, and I’ve brought it back.” 

“ I realized last night what I must 
have done with it,” said Charles, 
smiling, “but I have not had time to 
miss it. ” 

“I came as soon as I could,” she 
observed, advancing into the room 
with outstretched hand. “Five dol¬ 
lars is a good deal of money to a—a 
young man, isn’t it? I know it is to a 
milliner’s assistant,” she added, fear¬ 
ing she had been rude, and hastily 
adopting the character she had before 
assumed. 

Pier audience laughed. “It is in¬ 
deed,” they said as one man. 

Geraldine advanced another step. 
She put the money on the table and 
pushed it toward its rightful owner, 
who mechanically picked it up. 

“ I had to walk home, after all,” she 
said, with a shy little smile at Charles. 
“ I was beggared with riches.” 

“All the way to Harlem? I am so 
sorry! ’ ’ 

“ I don’t live quite in Harlem,” she 
admitted, with some embarrassment; 


“our house is—is just a little this 
side, you know.” 

“ Still it was a long walk for you, 
and I am sorry to have been of so 
little assistance—” began Charles, ob¬ 
serving her narrowly. 

“But you were very kind; it was 
just an accident—and besides, you did 
assist me. You took my bandbox for 
me,” she broke in, cordially. “ I hope 
it wasn’t much trouble.” 

“None at all, none'at all,” stam¬ 
mered he, casting a threatening glance 
at Playfair, who was wildly endeavor¬ 
ing to repin the money in the bonnet, 
which he still held behind him, while 
he sidled, crablike, across the floor 
toward the box. “I was very glad 
to do it, I assure you, only, unfor¬ 
tunately, I couldn’t find Mrs. Minch 
—you said Minch, didn’t you?” 

“ I believe I did,” exclaimed Ger¬ 
aldine, in consternation, “and I for¬ 
got until this very minute that the 
letter told me to ask for Mrs. Strong. 
How stupid in me! Then you did 
not leave it?” She was so disturbed 
that the evident sensation caused by 
her words completely escaped her. 

Charles uttered a faint ejaculation; 
the Ghost fixed her with a stony 
stare, and Playfair, who had by this 
time succeeded in restoring the bon¬ 
net to its box, dropped the lid with an 
appreciable noise. 

She turned involuntarily, and 
Charles hastily interposed. 

“Not knowing what to do, I brought 
it back with me, hoping I might hear 
from you. It is safe in the corner 
there—that is, if my somewhat awk¬ 
ward young friend has not succeeded 
in putting his foot in it.” The glance 
with which he favored his awkward 
young friend caused that gentleman 
to beat a retreat, murmuring some¬ 
thing about important business, as he 
reluctantly approached the door. 
There he stopped and looked back. 

“Aren’t you coming, Burke?” he 
inquired briskly from the threshold, 
having no mind to leave the Ghost to 
the enjoyment of a scene from which 
he was shut out. “You’ll miss that 
appointment, you know.” 

Miss Selwin was engaged in the in- 
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vestigation of her property, and the 
pantomimic deprecation of the Ghost 
and insistence of Playfair were alike 
lost upon her. 

When she looked up they were 
gone. 

“ I hope I did not drive your friends 
away,” she said. “ I must go myself 
directly. Now that I have returned 
your money I think I’d better take 
this to—to Mrs. Strong. I ought to 
have gone there yesterday, only Do 
you suppose there is any trouble theie 
to-day? What did you find was the 
matter? Was it much of a row?” 

“ You don’t read the papers, then?” 
said Charles, with guile. 

“ No, not often. My grandmother 
doesn’t approve—I mean she thinks it 

a waste of time-” 

“ When you ought to be sewing?” 

“ Sewing?” echoed Geraldine, for¬ 
getting her role. 

“Bonnets,” insinuated Charles, 
watching her with interest; “ such as 
that beautiful creation you made for 
the lady in Great Jones street.” 

“ Oh,” said Miss Selwin, recovering 
herself quickly, “I’m not clever 
enough to sew like that. I just tack 
in the linings.” 

“With pins, sometimes,” he sug¬ 
gested, banishing every trace of ex¬ 
pression from his face. 

She flushed and glanced at him 

sharply. 

“You have been looking at my 
bonnet,” she said, haughtily, “and I 
consider it extremely impertinent. ” 

“Not when one hopes to find the 
name of the maker, surely.” 

“You couldn’t have found my 
name,” she answered, demurely, half 
appeased, but anticipating difficulties. 
“The girls aren’t allowed to adver¬ 
tise themselves at the expense of the 
firm.” 

4 ‘ I hardly hoped that. But I found 
the name of your—er—employers. 
They seem very fashionable, by the 
way, and I might have returned the 
bonnet to them if I had not been 
afraid, first, of getting you into 
trouble, and second, of defeating the 
object with which you pinned in your 
lining.” 


“ Mrs. Strong isn’t very rich,” said 
Geraldine, twisting the buttons of her 
coat with uneasy fingers. “I—that 
is,” desperately, “it was a little pres¬ 
ent from my grandmother.” 

“ Mrs. Strong wears very handsome 
bonnets. ” 

“That was a present from me. 
They—they sometimes give us things 
at the shop, you know.” 

“ You seem very fond of her.” 

“Yes, she was very kind to me 
once. She—er—she used to live with 
us. ” 

“And yet you forgot her name! A 
warm heart but a short memory, I m 
afraid. ” 

“ Her name used to be Minch. She 
has married, I suppose, since she left 
us. I know a butler, ” continued Miss 
Selwin, confidentially, her mischiev¬ 
ous spirit unable to resist this oppor¬ 
tunity of puzzling him, ‘ ‘ I know a 
erand butler who will feel very badly 
about that.” 

“A butler?” exclaimed Charles. 
“Yes, a butler who lives in the 
house where my grandmother is 
housekeeper. It’s quite a big house, 
you see, and I’m allowed to live with 
her. You mayn’t believe it, but I 
see all the smart people whenever 
there is a dinner party.” 

“ And do you never wish you coiild 
go to the dinner parties, too?” 

“No,” said Geraldine, with a re¬ 
flective sigh, “particularly since I’ve 
been old enough to come—” she 
caught herself up—“to come to my 
own conclusions about things, you 
know,” she ended, in some confusion. 

“Really!” said Charles, highly di¬ 
verted; “and what are your conclu¬ 
sions?” 

“ I don’t believe the people at din¬ 
ner parties enjoy themselves very 
much, do you? I’d rather go—” here 
she cast about in her mind for the 
kind of entertainment a milliner’s as¬ 
sistant might be supposed to enjoy 
“ to a picnic in the country, with danc¬ 
ing—on a platform—by moonlight. 
But I really don’t know,” she went 
on, hastily, as she smoothed the tis¬ 
sue paper and tied the cover on the 
box, “why I stand here talking, when 
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it’s getting later every minute, and I 
ought to be on my way to Great Jones 
street. ” 

As she spoke the last words the 
door opened cautiously, and the Ghost 
put his head in. 

“I beg your pardon, Ford,” he 
began, “I thought I’d left-” 

“So did I, my dear fellow,” re¬ 
turned Charles, sarcastically, “but it 
seems you hadn’t.” 

“—some papers on the table,” con¬ 
cluded Burke, calmly, looking across 
the room. “Are those they, by the 
typewriter-?” 

“If so, I hope you’ll leave them a 
little longer. That’s some stuff I’m 
doing for a magazine.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. Good¬ 
bye,” said the Ghost, withdrawing. 

“ Good-bye,” said Charles, shutting 
the door with emphasis. 

“I must say good-bye, too, and 
thank you,” said Miss Selwin, with 
her box on her arm. “ I really must 
go to Mrs. Strong. It’s all right for 
me to go to-day, don’t you think so?” 

“Not alone,” replied the young 
man, shaking his head solemnly. 

“Why? What could happen to 
me? Is it an awful place, a place 
where you catch diseases or lose your 
pocketbook, as I did mine yesterday? 
I wonder why Mary, I mean Mrs. 
Strong, lives there, if it’s such a bad 
neighborhood. ” 

“Oh, it’s respectable enough, as 
such places go. But there may be 
rough people about. If you will al¬ 
low me, I will see you and the band- 
box there in safety.” 

“You are very good,” said Ger¬ 
aldine, rather stiffly, “but I will not 
trouble you. I can manage perfectly 
this time, I’m sure.” 

“ It was quite a bad row they had 
yesterday,” observed the young man, 
indifferently; “ a woman nearly mur¬ 
dered by her own husband, and—” 
He broke off and caught the box as it 
slipped from her arm. 

“Good gracious!” cried Miss Sel¬ 
win, aghast; “perhaps if you would 
be so kind, I had better—if it would 
not be taking too much of your time. 
I think I am rather frightened to go 


alone. I suppose, perhaps, I oughtn’t 
to go at all, but I do particularly want 
to see her. And I shall be quite safe 
with you, sha’n’t I?” 

“You may trust me,” he answered, 
“to take the best possible care of 
you. Excuse me one mimute while I 
get my coat, and we will start at 
once. ” 

He disappeared into an inner room, 
the door of which Geraldine now 
noticed for the first time. She saw 
with some amusement that he had 
carried the bandbox with him, and 
wondered if he considered it in the 
light of a hostage. 

“ I don’t mean to go without it this 
time, certainly,” she said to herself 
as she wandered idly about, glancing 
at the pictures and the furniture. 

“ This is not such a bad room, and I 
dare say the life is interesting. He 
seems to be rather nice. I wonder 
what he thinks of me. I wonder what 
his people are like. I wonder whether 
it would be very dishonorable to look 
at the title of his article, so that I shall 
know it when it comes out.” 

She bent over the typewriter, from 
the top of which the first page pro¬ 
truded temptingly. 

“The Unemployed as Mischief- 
makers,” she read aloud. 

“If you please, Mr. Ford,” cried a 
voice behind her, “there’s an old 
gentleman followin’ me up stairs as 
told me to tell you his name was 
Colonel Herford, and he says you’ll 
see him whether you’re in or out, be¬ 
cause he’s your father.” Thus the 
maid-of-all-work, breathless and ag¬ 
grieved, from the doorway. 

“What’s that you say?” exclaimed 
Charles, in surprise, rushing out of 
his room, his hat and coat in one 
hand and the box in the other. 

Geraldine, with a gasp, sat down in 
the nearest chair, which happened to 
be in front of the typewriter. She bent 
her head and turned her shoulder to 
the door, wondering how she should 
escape, not so much present as future 
recognition on the part of the Colonel, 
when they should meet later at her 
grandmother’s house. 

So this was Colonel Herford’s son— 
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the boy who had rather scorned her 
little girlish advances when they were 
children, and whom she remembered 
to have admired and envied greatly 
when he went off to school. She was 
left at home with a governess, who 
screamed when she saw a snake, and 
would not entertain the idea of mice 
as pets—mice that Master Herford 
had with some solemnity entrusted, to 
Geraldine, and whose secreted exist¬ 
ence caused her much anxiety until, 
in due course of time, she herself was 
sent to school in the Isle of Wight, 
and they had died a natural death, 
entirely unlamented by their original 
owner. 

She stole a glance at this strange 
Charles Herford whom she did not 
know, and found him stealing a glance 
at her. They both looked away as 
the noise of steps on the stair gave 
place to the hearty tones of the Colo¬ 
nel’s voice, exclaiming: 

“Well, you ungrateful young ras¬ 
cal ! What do you mean by this? I’ve 
a devilish good mind to disinherit 
you, I can tell you.” 

“ That’s all right, sir,” said Charles; 
“you have disinherited me two or 
three times a year ever since I can 
remember, and once out of every 
three times I’ve deserved it, no doubt. 
How are you? I’m so glad to see you 
looking so well. It is very evident 
that anxiety for me hasn’t preyed on 
you, you dear old Spartan! ’ Having 
dropped his hat and coat, he threw his 
arm affectionately round his father s 
shoulders and walked down the room 
with him. “Well, I suppose you 
think me quite mad. Never mind. 
How did you find me out?” 

“ Why,” began the Colonel, “ I saw 
your initials— Who’s that young 
lady, Charles? Deuced fine-looking 
girl, ’hem! Your typewriter, eh?” 

‘ ‘Andstenographer, ” added Charles, 
with dignity. “Miss Jones.” The 
Colonel "bowed, and Geraldine’s head 
inclined still lower. “Miss Jones is 
one of the marvels of the age. She 
can take down—how many words can 
you take down a minute, Miss Jones?” 

Miss Selwin murmured something 
unintelligible. 


“ Two hundred words a minute, ” he 
interpreted, turning to his father; 
“and as for typewriting-” 

“If you don’t need me any more 
to-day, Mr.—er—Herford,” she broke 
in, rising, “I think I may as well go 
now. ’ ’ 

“ You couldn’t just run through the 
first pages of that article?” said 
Charles, persuasively; “itwould give 
me a better idea of where I am, you 
know, and in a few minutes—I dare 
say—we—er—might reach the point 
where we should be able to carry out 
our original plan. Don’t let us dis¬ 
turb you. My father and I will move 
over here. ” 

Not knowing what to do for the 
minute, Geraldine sank back in her 
seat and, half-amused, half-indignant, 
watched him as he established the 
Colonel in the armchair and drew up 
another for himself, gently setting 
down the bandbox, which he had 
never relinquished, beside him. 

He and his father were soon ab¬ 
sorbed in the discussion of personal 
affairs, and she became so interested 
in the arguments the young man ad¬ 
vanced to defend his position, and the 
explosions of the Colonel’s adjective 
artillery in return, that she quite for¬ 
got her new part, and was consider¬ 
ably startled when, suddenly break¬ 
ing off in the middle of a sentence, 
the Colonel remarked that he feared 
so violent a discussion incommoded 
Miss Jones, whose typewriter he ob¬ 
served was quite silenced. 

Geraldine stammered a hasty de¬ 
nial, while her fingers struck all the 
keys they could reach at once, produc¬ 
ing astounding results. 

Charles jumped up and came over 
to her, saying politely that he be¬ 
lieved the machine was out of order. 
Here was an opportunity. 

“ I’m afraid it is,” she said, “very 
much out of order. I certainly can’t 
write on it to-day. I shall only spoil 
your copy. ” 

“ Let me see,” he exclaimed, bend¬ 
ing over her to examine the instru¬ 
ment. “No, no, that’s all right. It 
had only stuck,” and naming the let¬ 
ters as he touched them, he spelled 
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out “ Stay a few minutes more, I beg 
of you, ” and he accompanied the words 
with as pleading a look as he could 
manage, to which Miss Selwin, not 
being able to write, replied, in a fu¬ 
rious whisper: “I can’t. Give me 
my bonnet-box.” 

Charles pretended not to hear. 
44 Give it another trial,” he said, cheer¬ 
fully, returning to the Colonel. “I 
think you’ll find it works now.” 

“Not for me!” returned Geral¬ 
dine, firmly, pushing back her chair. 
“ I am quite sure I can do nothing 
with it, and as it is getting rather 
late, I think, if you please, I‘ll go 
home.” 

“Certainly, Miss Jones; don’t let 
me detain you.” He got up at once, 
carelessly pushing his chair over the 
box as he did so. 

She stood hesitating by the table, 
unwilling to go without it, and not 
quite knowing how to insist on its 
surrender. It seemed so intimate, 
somehow, to demand a bandbox, an 
aggressively feminine bandbox, from 
a gentleman who is deliberately con¬ 
cealing it under his chair and appears 
determined not to give it up without 
a struggle. 

Charles smiled provokingly and 
said a few words to his father while 
he watched her linger over the 
straightening of her hat and the put¬ 
ting on of her gloves. 

She had just made up her mind to 
ask boldly for her property, no matter 
what explanations it might entail, 
when a more subtle expedient sug¬ 
gested itself. Fair exchange is no 
robbery. 

“I will take these papers of yours 
home with me, Mr. Herford, if you 
like,” she said, demurely. “I can 
then copy them at my leisure, and you 
may whistle—I mean send for them 
when you want them.” She gath¬ 
ered up the manuscript as she spoke, 
bowed to the Colonel and took a few 
steps toward the door. 

“You are very kind!” exclaimed 
Charles, his eyes gleaming with sup¬ 
pressed amusement, “but they are 
not in any condition to take yet. I 
haven’t finished correcting them.” 


“It’s not necessary, really,” she 
answered. “I can do that for you. 
I read you—your handwriting, I 
mean—like print.” 

“An invaluable woman!” cried 
the Colonel, admiringly. 

“Thank you, Colonel Herford,” 
said the invaluable woman, smiling 
mischievously. “ Good afternoon.”^ 

“One moment, Miss Jones,” said 
Charles; ‘ 4 you have not left me your 
address—to send for the papers, you 
know. Shall I do them up for you?” 
holding out his hand. 

“No, thank you, I can take them 
as they are. And you surely know 
my address. Why, you’ll be pretend¬ 
ing to forget my name next.” 

“Just write it for me again,” he 
insisted. “ I’ve such a bad memory 
for addresses, and yours is particu¬ 
larly elusive.” 

For an instant Geraldine saw her¬ 
self in a quandary, but only for an 
instant. The next she had slipped 
round the other side of the table, 
brushed aside Charles’s chair, which 
his last move had left unguarded, 
and annexed the bandbox. 

“Anything to oblige you, I’m 
sure,” she said, triumphantly, as she 
approached him. “ Here’s my ad¬ 
dress,” scribbling rapidly on a piece 
of paper, which she folded and 
handed to him, 44 and perhaps you 
would send the manuscript to me, 
after all; it will give you time to cor¬ 
rect any mistaken impressions, and I 
have, as you see, a great deal to 
carry. Good afternoon, Mr. Her¬ 
ford. ” 

44 You’re not going straight home, 
then, Miss Jones?” he said, with ap¬ 
parent carelessness, following her to 
the door. 

44 Ah, that I can’t say,” she re¬ 
turned, merrily; 44 no one can tell 
what will happen when once the 
4 Blue bonnets come over the bor¬ 
der. ’ ” 

44 That’s an unusually good-looking 
young woman,” said Colonel Her¬ 
ford, as the door shut on her. 44 She 
reminds me of someone, but I can’t 
think who. A trifle over-assured in 
manner, perhaps; but that’s owing 
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to her independent position, I sup¬ 
pose. Yon find her satisfactory, on 
the whole?” 

“ Well, hardly that,” said Charles, 
highly exasperated by his defeat 
and chafing at his enforced inaction. 
“But I dare say she’s better than 
most of them.” 

“You said just now she was so 
quick—” began the bewildered Colo¬ 
nel. 

“ Oh, she’s quick enough,” replied 
his son; “it’s not that. Well, sir, I 
mustn’t keep you here with me. I sup¬ 
pose you are full of business, as usual. ” 

But the Colonel protested that he 
had the rest of the afternoon to be¬ 
stow on his son, at whose escapade 
he now allowed it to appear he was 
more pleased than offended. He ral¬ 
lied him on the probable smallness of 
his income, complimented him on his 
work, patted his shoulder and sug¬ 
gested that he might be received 
back into paternal grace and the fold 
of respectability as soon as he had 
had his fling and was prepared to re¬ 
turn; to which Charles replied that 
his word was his word, and he wasn’t 
going back till he had made it good 
and earned his money. 

With great self-control and an un¬ 
usual display of tact the Colonel 
waived the point, only insisting that 
his son should give up the evening 
to him, and making a solemn engage¬ 
ment that they should dine together 
and go on later to Mrs. Selwin’s ball, 
where, the old gentleman hinted with 
many sly glances, there were very 
special reasons for their presence. 

Charles listened and acquiesced 
vaguely, outwardly all respectful at¬ 
tention, while his mind was busy 
with conjectures as to the probable 
whereabouts of Miss Jones. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, “we’ll 
go, and if I approve your choice you 
shall have my filial blessing without 
more ado.” 

“Damn it all, sir!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, growing very red, “ I don’t 
know what you mean. The young 
lady I particularly wish you to meet, 
sir, Miss Selwin, the granddaughter 
of my old friend, is—is-” 


“Oh, it’s my turn first,” said his 
son, laughing. “Well, if my taste 
is to be consulted, I say 4 No ’ at 
once. No Miss Selwin for me. I’ve 
just seen what I take to be my ideal. 
She's the granddaughter of a house¬ 
keeper, and I’m not sure that she 
isn’t the innocent accomplice of 
thieves, but all the same, I feel 
strangely drawn to her, and-” 

“ What nonsense are you talking?” 
cried his father, impatiently. 

“The oldest nonsense in the 
world, I suppose,” said Charles, sen¬ 
timentally. 

The arrival of Jimmy Playfair at 
this moment, in pursuit of the Ghost, 
who had eluded him, was most wel¬ 
come. He was greeted with a heart¬ 
iness he had little expected, and in¬ 
troduced to Colonel Herford with an 
enthusiasm that entitled him to con¬ 
sider himself from that time forward 
as Charles’s best friend. He imme¬ 
diately sat down and made himself 
amusing with such good will that the 
room presently resounded with the 
mutual merriment of himself and the 
Colonel, and Charles had ample op¬ 
portunity to withdraw to the window, 
where he unfolded the paper his 
mischievous lady had left him. He 
hardly expected to find her address; 
there had been a mocking assurance 
in her manner during the last part of 
her stay, a change of some sort, 
which had somewhat disconcerted 
him, but still less did he expect the 
remarkable sentence that met his 
eyes: 

“ I am going to take tea with Mrs. 
Strong,” he read; “will you come, 
too? P. S.—I shall walk very slow¬ 
ly.” 

‘ 1 Will I come, too? I should think 
so!” cried Charles. 44 1 say, Jimmy, 
look after my father, will you? Show 
him the shop, and anything you think 
will amuse him. I’m off on an as¬ 
signment. Nearly forgot it. Most 
important. Join you at dinner, sir, 
unless I’m detained. Anyhow, I’ll 
see you at the ball. I won’t fail. 
Good-bye.” 

And having caught up his hat and 
coat he was half-way down the hall 
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before the other two could draw 
breath to express their astonishment. 

“Are people in your profession 
subject to these sudden exigencies?” 
inquired the Colonel, gazing* after his 
son. 

“There is nothing so sudden that 
we may not be subject to it. Let us 
go and look about the town a bit, 
sir,” returned Jimmy, evasively. 

And they went out together. 
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A BLESSED GHOST. 

A 8TOBY IN FOUR CHAPTER^. 

BY miAM M. BAKFH. 

~IY. 

THE HOURS OP MANY HANSIOKfl. 

“ETEwnirr, remember, Charles, eternity 
lies before us!" My mother's eyes were In 
mine us when I was ft boy; and bow she 
enjoyed ray enjoyment I 

“It is going back and it is going down," 
my brother laughed; “but do you remem¬ 
ber bow mother and myself, who had seon 
. it before, so arranged that we went with 
you upon your first visit to the Centennial 
Exhibition? How we enjoyed your surprise 
and pleasure?” 

"It Is to compare groat things with 
small/' I said. “ But the feeling is the same, 
exceeding the feeling then ns these wonders 
exceed those; and wo are the same, the 
weaknesses gone with the sin. But what 
planet Is this?” for with a smooth swiftness 
wo werq pacing among worlds .which were 
the many mansions, no two alike. In our 
Father's House. Yet what can description 
do save to dim the things described? On 
earth His grace had been sufficient for us 
as our day so was our strength; and already 
was I lifted, tc the level of shy inheritance 
as an, heir with .Christ of the estate upon; 
wh|ch jl had entered. As we passed on 
we beheld Mars, so'like and yet so unlike 
the earth; Bat urn, with its sevenfold our*; 
rents of fiery meteors pouriDg ; around it; 
Mercury, with Us peoples in as close a keep* 
iug with Us dimensions as thoso of Nep¬ 
tune and Uranus with theirs j the Sun, he-- 
neath whose atmosphere of inconceivable 
heat its natives reveled as do the inhabi¬ 
tants of the equator in theirs. Like island¬ 
ers of, the tropic zone, in their morning surf,. 
so did these rejoice in the billows of fire 
rushing aloft, as safe in the hands of their 
Father there as, the Esquimaux among his 
isnows. And why even allude < to Sirius with 
Its flrC 3 of ; emerald; to *- worl dB i revolving: 
about each other in fourfold 1 splendor of| 

• crimson arid, blue, yellow and;green; • to; 
i other.worlds begirt each. witli its radiant 
brood ( of . satellite ^3 to vast deserts . herej 
Attflbrn* each grain of whose sand wasl 

r -i ' i : i • . ■ • ■ -r s ? 


itself a world and borne upon rhythmic 
whirlwinds, grinding each Into shape for 
future life? In one direction a world was 
slowly freezing, like a drop of water upon 
the edge of a leaf, to melt into superior 
beauty with a coming Spring. In another 
what hud been a sphere of heated vapor 
was passing through the changes by which 
it was U be a solid and well ordered globe. 

“Look!" iny brother exclaimed, his 
face as when he had been a boy with me 
iu. the garden; and what a moment before, 
if moments may be named where duration 
knows of no measurement, a vacant space 
had become a new world blooming out of 
nothingness like a sudden rose into surpass¬ 
ing beauty. 

“These," iny brother said of the spheres 
dotting the immeasurable expanse in every 
I direction, “ are as the Spains, the Italies, 

1 the Hwedcn.s, the Indies, Africas, Adas of 
your new travel. No one is the duplicate 
of any other. Each Is peculiar to itself in 
landscape, climate, configuration of sea and 
Bhore. There is not one but has its own 
people also; our own earth often surpassed 
in the interest of the history of each world 
with its own origin and growth, grandeur 
and decline, of empires with their trains of 
revolutions, wiith, secession, advance of 
idea and action. There is not a globe made 
by the Almighty which does not repay the 
trending of its soil, the breathing of its air, 
the study of its history. Bomember, ton, 
that our Father worketh forever as be lias 
done hitherto, bringing to an end, creating 
anew world after world, while the morning 
stars sing together and all the sons of God ! 
shout for joy; and we have eternity before 
us for our enjoyment of it all.” 

“ It seems a small thing," my mother 
smiled upon me, “ but I remember how 
you hated when a child, and since then, I 
dare say, to ho put off in this tiling and iu 
that. How you disliked to be told that 
you would have your wish ‘ some of these 
days.' You wished for a thing so heartily; 
wished for it then! Here is no postpone¬ 
ment. With the desire comes its gratifica¬ 
tion, since there are here only pure desires. ” 
“And how bitterly I disliked," I smiled 
back upon her, “ the word No. It always 
had in it to me the growl and snort of a 
dog. l ean understand how, once and for 
alt, thd eternal No has driven away, and 
barred out forever whatsoever .worketh 
iniquity or maketli a lie, and here is tbo 
everlasting Yes instead. That Ib surely tho 
sweetest music here, eternal consent, as. 
sent. 

“Iused,” my brother said, “to wonder 
what would be the language of the skies. 
Music was the common dialect even of our 
old world. The language of the eyes, that, 
too, could never be mistaken; but only now 
can I see how it is that we understand 
each other because we love eaoh other so 
well. See these multitudes I" and he lifted a 
hand to the Intelligences, inhabiting the 
worlds, or coming and going about us. 
“There is not a seraph or a cherub, angel 
or archangel, throne, principality, domin¬ 
ion or power—not a creature in the uni¬ 
verse—but has a history of hiite and love, of 
struggle, defeat, victory as richly worth 
knowing aB that of David or Daniel. But, 
out of all worlds, it is In ours that God 
works out in Christ those wonders of dying 
love which make Its children the messen¬ 
gers ana apostles to every world God has 
made or will make. To tho intent," and 
his eyes sparkled with the joy of his eter¬ 
nal mission, “that now unto principalities 
and powers In heavenly places might be 
known the wonders of atoning grace. 
And yet I can remember," he smiled, “ how 
it used to be gravely discussed whether or 
no life* was worth living." 

“And every creature of the myriads has 
opportunity," I' asked, knowing already, 

“to work out his own nature and ten¬ 
dency?" . . 

“Why not?" ho assented. “Has the In¬ 
ventor a narrower-opportunity now than 
when on earth? The statesmen? Are there 
not worlds to be governed, even as there are 
worlds upon worlds awaiting each Its 
calamities? You mistake if you imagine that 
God’B Napoleons have dot' battles to wage, 
lively and hazardous campaigns to tax and 
task every quality of courage, endurance, 
strategy, skill.” Even as he said : it there 
swept by us with blast of trumpets, flying 
flfigs and glittering weapons, armed legions 


upon their way to revolted provinces, 
recruiting as they Went. ’ ' 

“To men and women of our world Is 
given," my brother went on, “the work 
of telling to other worlds the story of the 
cross; yet the carrying out of that Gospel is 
intrusted to the Luthers and Williams of 
Orange, to the Whitfields and Wesleys of 
each globe, better suited to it than we. 
There is not a hero of our annals but is 
repeated in myriads of instances by the 
natives of the worlds. There are those of our 
own world, despicable as it now seems,whose 
life on earth was but a drill and preparation 
toward like tasks, each according to his 
own genius and experience, in sphere after 
sphere, and during eternity.” 

“And never think," my mother said, “that 
we live as in broad day forever and before the 
gaze of multitudes, although each be one 
worthy of love. “Do you remember—” 
“How we bad to do without you," I inter¬ 
rupted her, “at certain times every day?" 
“There is not one here,"she assented, “but 
has his and her own home, own hour and 
place sacred to personal communion witli 
God." 

“So of orator and poet," said my brother. 
“As they have their audiences here, so have 
they their opportunities of seclusion for 
reflection and preparation. We, too, have 
our students of natural law; hypothesis 
and theory, speculation and experiment are 
known here also. With clearer intellect, 
uninterrupted opportunity, who wills it 
may delve into the deepest mysteries of 
being. You know,” he smiled, “ that it 
was lack of light which made useless the 
increase of power in microscope and tele¬ 
scope. Here God is himself the sufficient 
light. Nor is there,” lie added, “ any doubt 
here as to Him!" For the atmosphere 
through which we moved was such ful¬ 
fillment as I cannot explain here of the 
fact that in Him we live und move and have 
our being. “At least," I said, “my pro¬ 
fession Is ended." And I glanced abroad 
over the multitudes coming and going, each 
of whom glowed in the white and red of 
perfect health. 

“EndedI It is but begun! Your life¬ 
time of study was but for this. As there is 
many a shaded vale, solitary region iu 
the universe, so is there many a spot in 
which you will find ample room for sym- 
, pathy and. healing. Life here,” my brother 
added, “ is but the advancing, each along 
the lines of bis own nature, of every power 
and faculty which had Us beginning lu our 
other life; save that here is no fatigue, no 
slackening of the* zest of knowing and 
doing." As he spoke, the sound of musical 
laughter came to us from n group to. our 
left. 

“So Is it," my brother said, “of mirth, 
wit, humor. Our father did not make the 
markings of our old home for nothing ; did 
not cause things ludicrous, as well as wise, 
to happen for naught. There are those in 
. every world who have the talent of wit, as 
others of art or eloquence; and to its ut¬ 
most flash and sparkle that also is devel¬ 
oped for its use in the man as in others." 

We lingered, aB he said it, beside what 
seemed to be a declivity, down which me¬ 
teors were flying, each with its burden of 
children wreathed in flowers, holding to 
each other, the air vibrating to their joy 
like a golden bell. 

“You see,” my brother said, “ that tliero 
caiinot be less, there must be larger variety 
hero than on earth—variety not of age, sex, 
character, purpose alone, but of moun¬ 
tain and sea, of plain and forest, of plant, 
animal, bird. *0 thou inexhaustible 
Father!” ho exclaimed, with bowed head; 
for (and that was the gladness of it) with 
every now revelation of God the heart 
ascended like a fountain in recognition of 
him. It must have been from something sug¬ 
gested to me by the children so riotous in 
their enjoyment, but I said: “ Surely there 
can bo nothing of what we style accident 
here, since every meteor which flics, like 
every world which rolls, is, with every will 
in harmonious concert with God." 

“ Not so as to dispense," my mother said, 
“with that moderation and self control, 
that heroism and sudden self-sacrifice which 
is essential to development. We live in 
Him!” she said, lifting,oye 8 ofadoring love, 
“yet in no such' sense butithat we advance 
and ascend by our own determined purpose 
and effort. Dearly as I love othefs, de- 

- i 


voutly as I worship God, most of all do I re¬ 
joice that I am lost neither in others nor in 
God!" 

Halting awhile, ignorant of weariness, 
but by common consent, we were soon the 
center of a radiant group, some of whom 
I I had known on earth. Our relations to 
these, to all whom we saw, reminded me of 
the day I was in New York when the war 
ended. A man climbed upon a post and be¬ 
gan to sing the doxology; and soon every¬ 
body in reach was joining in. The sudden 
fellowship showed itself in this, too, that I 
found myself shaking cordial hands with 
people I never saw before, would never 
see again. So was it now. Whether we 
passed each other with merely a smile, the 
very sight of another increasing the happi¬ 
ness of each, orwhethcr we stopped to con¬ 
verse, all were not friends merely, hoping 
each to know more of the other. I thought 
of Him of whom the whole family in Heav¬ 
en and earth is named, and saw how, 
while my love to my own must forever be 
the dearest, yet, and forever, I would come 
to take in myriads more aB I came to know 
them, as they were born into Heaven; no 
two any more alike than my Harry or Bes¬ 
sie, and each another repetition to me of 
Him in whose likeness each was wrought. 

As I thought this there stole a soft and 
deepening shadow upon our eternal day, 
and with it a faltering as of the sparkling 
torrents of life; a slackening, and then what 
seemed to be a ceaBing of music and of mo¬ 
tion over all the inconceivable expanse, 
deepening down into what appeared to be 
an universal hush, as if the hand of the 
Father had been laid ns gently as that of the 
mother, upon every brow. More impress¬ 
ive than any tiling I had as yet experienced 
was the solemn silence which stilled every 
longue and wing, hand and foot, heart and 
brain; and I saw in the bowed heads of all 
about me, I felt in my own soul that all 
holy and intelligent creation was locked, so 
Lo speak, in the blissful rest of personal 
enmmunion with God. I know not how 
Jong, if eternity has meters of long and 
short, tills conlinued, when I was aware of 
a low flute-like sound slowly swelling into 
music. Instrument after instrument stole 
into its place until, waxing louder and loud¬ 
er, with the roll of mellow thunders, the 
flash of golden trumpets, tho vibrating as of 
ten thousand harp strings, the entire orches¬ 
tra of Heaven joined in the sublime harmony, 
and with It theclcar voices of cherub and ser¬ 
aph, of angel and archangel, until the anthems 
of praise to Christ, the Creator, seemed up¬ 
lifting the pealing ascription “All things 
were made by Him, and without Hiru was 
nothing made which was madel" To me 
it seemed as if distant spheres caught up 
and rang like globes of glass, resnonslve to 
the strain; choir replying to choir, orches¬ 
tra to orchestra, until, tried to utmost rap¬ 
turous endurance, none but the peoples of 
the skies could hear nnd survive the har¬ 
mony; those with whom I was accompa¬ 
nied listening in awe-struck silence. As 
gently and gradually as it began, the music 
descended into silence; and under the meri¬ 
dian glory once more the universe resumed 
its course. 

“ Is it too much to ask—to ask?" There 
was a woman beside me whom I knew, yet 
could not altogether know for the veiy won¬ 
der of it. 

“ Surely it cannot be I" and the aspect of 
the other grew radiant as I glanced down 
toward her hand. 

“Not here!" she said: “Not here!’' and 
she held up what had been her wilted and 
blasted hand, and her voice was more de¬ 
licious than tho music which was begin¬ 
ning and dying into Bilence and breaking 
forth again here and there and on every 
hand as we moved. “If you will but let 
me go with you, not beside you/'she said. 
“For it is by your help I am here. But did 
even you ever imagine anything of this?” 
and what had been a weazen, be- 
twisted, bitter shrew lifted her eyes 
humbly to my face, unaware that 
she had come to be lovelier than any maiden 
of earth in her earliest bloom. “ Since you 
forgave me,” she said, “ X thought perhaps 
He might; and He did 1 But who could have 

thought"-and I rejoiced to see how 

she was forgetting me in another. Then I 
reflected how that many of the celestial 
creatureB around us must ihave been once 
like this. I liad known so many miserable - 
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men, women, and children in attics, cellars, 
crowded tenement houses, toiling their life 
through merely for the means of existence, 
stifling for breath in the hot Summers, a 
morning’s ride in the country* along the 
seashore would have been to them such a 
joy. I called to mind a poor sewing woman 
who, taken for an hour to the scacoast for 
the first time in her life, exclaimed, as she 
looked over the ocean: “ThaukGod, I’ve 
for once seen enough of at least one thing I" 
And now, what to these must be the bound¬ 
less expanse before them; tills fathomless 
azure, this freedom of motion? Done, too, 
with care, incapable of weariness I Was it 
not itself prophecy and assurance of Heaven 
that wc cannot get used on earth to the 
wretched creatures w r e see on the streets 
and everywhere? men. women, old, 
worn, haggard, deformed some of 
them, creeping, how many of them, upon 
crutches, tasting never the sweetness of a 
loving word or deed. My soul grew glad 
aa I thought also of how many of these 
myriads ot blessed ones were fresh from 
hospitals, asylums, abodes of wretchedness. 
How many of them just from the crowding 
of foul alley3, from the odors of tilth, from 
beneath curses and cruel blows. And now 
there came upon me the thought that these 
were here; that myriads more were coming, 
because God, to accomplish it, had stooped 
to death and the Bepulclire, Made poorer; 
giving iiimseif over to anguisii more than 
any of them! As I thought it, my soul, 
struggling for expression, broke into raptur¬ 
ous song, my whole being going up to him 
in irrepressible love. My brother upon one 
side, ray mother upon the other, the friends 
accompanying us caught from my lips the 
faltering words; others yet beyond and 
around took up tbe strain, until it seemed 
to me as if the entire universe had united 
in the song. 

“ Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, ami people, and nation! 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re¬ 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 

strength, and honor, and glory, and bless¬ 
ing.” Then, aud as if caught up 
from regions yet beyond, there came 
to my ears as upon a stirring oi instru¬ 
ments of every kind the antistrophe, “Bless¬ 
ing, and honor, and glory, and power be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, mid 
to the Lamb forever and ever!” But it was 
not now as when the angelic host sang 
Christ, the Creator. Here was a music from 
the deepest heart, melting as in joyful 
tears, the very soul, to which the song of 
the angels was but as the melody of birds 
instead; this as much superior to that as tne 
music of Heaven is to that of earth. 

Bur even as I was thus thinking, light 
seemed to double upon light, splendor to 
pour ocean-like upon what wus now in¬ 
ferior splendor. There whs, as it were, 
the throwing open of doors, reaching from 
horizon to horizon; and falling prostrate 
before Him, with a prostrate universe, I be¬ 
hold-. These were but the earliest be¬ 

ginnings of what I heard and saw; of the 
more wonderful things following there¬ 
upon I, like Paul, am not permitted to 
speak. And whv should I? It Is but a llttlo 
more Of life is left to any who reads these 
lines; and then will you not come and see 
for yourself? At last the one thing is to 
take Christ, freely offered to all, that so an 
entrance shall bo ministered unto us 
abundantly into the everlasting Kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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AN INCIDENT OF ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAVEL 
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Tidal waves and earthquakes wouldn't keep her the country through which we were passing, that door, His companion entered, and w alking quite 
iway trorn the rectory! It Is delightful, papa, of is, what was visible of it, for it soon began to to the other end ot the carriage, seated himself, 
course, to be the daughter of a particularly hand- snow, It w as still intensely cold, and I was glad when 

some, attractive widower, but like other positions At first, the flake* came floating gently dow n the door w as locked again, though if I bad 

trust, it has drawbacks." as if afraid of hurting themselves by too sudden dreamed what was to follow, 1 should then ami 

Then getting quite up into the corner of the a descent, but as the afternoon wore away, the sky there have doped with somebody, anybody, re¬ 
window, I pressed my face against the pane, grew darker and darker, and we were finally en- gardlesa of age, station or condition, 

and got an oblique view of a small boy shiver- veloped in a furious blinding storm that shut out Blind man's holiday bod set in, but I could see 
Ing on the steps, stamping his feet and blow- everything as completely as a curtain. that my fellow-traveller had an eminently respect¬ 
ing his hands. Mrs. Orabame, absorbed in her book, did not able air, which was extremely reassuring. He 

Was that the uniform of the telegraph com-! no tice t be change In the weather for sometime, wore a pepper and salt suit, a quiet tie surmounted 
pany? Yes, and my heart gave a frightened but when the failing light, the violent rattling of immaculate linen, and a long Frince of Wales 
thump against my ribs, a sort of avant-courier of the windows, and the intense cold aroused her, driving-coat enveloped him so completely that 1 
those to follow. she sat bolt upright, looked out quite horrified, did not see his clothes in the order mentioned. 

In a moment my dear old nurse, Jean, appeared and waked Gaines. Sealskin gloves and a ‘'pork-pic” bat, I also 

with one of those dreadful yellow envelopes, “How idiotic I have been to stay so late in this noticed. 

w hich I have always bad a horror of since tbe barbarous country," she grumbled. “Pour me out As soon as wc were off again I got out my 

day I was summoned home from school by one to some cordial, and give me your rug; 1 am half prayer-book, but had hardly U*gun to read w hen 
receive my mother's last kiss. frozen." the spring of the little green silk blind at my 

Id this case my nervous dislike was justified. Gaines did as she was bid, and her mistress set- window must have received some jar it was too 
Papa tore open the envelope and read tbe contents, tied herself comfortably again in her comer, sel- weak to bear. At all events it gave way, ami the 
"Your Aunt Betty is very ill, and Herbert has fisbly blind to tbe fact that I was almost an icicle blind rolled down its full length, shutting out the 
sent for us," said be. “What is to be done ? This and poor Gaines fairly chattering. On we went already failing light, and making it too dark to 

is Saturday, and I can't get any one to take my again in silence over the great, bare knobs that do read. 

place, and the Bishop comes to-morrow. You duty for hills in Westmoreland and Cumberland, The gentleman came to my assistance, saying, 
must go alone," be added after a moment's until we suddenly dashed intJ a small station. “Let me help you. 1 understand the catch," and 
thought. Mrs. Grahame turned to me. fastened it securely into its place again. 

For ti»e Companion. 41 q 0 a j onc> papa!" I echoed, quite stunned by “ThisIs L. I know the place very well, and 1 I thanked him, and went back to my book, but 

AN INCIDENT OF ENGLISH RAILWAY toe proposition, for I had never been fifty miles shall get out and stop over until the weather mod- was annoyed to find that instead of returning to 

TRAVEL. from home In my life. erates,” she said. his place, he had taken a scat Just opposite, and, 1 

The following story was the actual experience “Yes, dear, and lose no time about it. You “And leave me to go on alone ?" I cried, in ut- could half feel, half see, was staring at me fixedly, 

of a young girl travelling in England, and is made must catch tbe LL20 train. I will take you to the terdlsmay. Determined not to show that 1 knew be was ub- 

itublic after a lapse of some years, because it is a station, and may see some one that I can ask to “You bad better come with me," she replied. serving me, I read on and on, persistently, nr 
Mriking illustration of tbe unpleasant possibilities look after you. If not I will tip the guard, and “It is quite impossible," I said, and forgetting rather, 1 turned over the pages at regular inter- 
of the English railway system. vals, though the words conveycd 


t<> which public attention has 
ken directed, lately, by more 
th;m one tragedy. 

1 should say for American rend¬ 
ers who have not licen abroad, 
that an English railway ear is 
divided into compartments, and 
that the passengers arc locked in¬ 
to these on leaving each station 
by the conductor or guard. As 
tii tion, the incident would not be 
doerving of notice, but the fact 
that it actually happened, and 
that its sequel Is king worked out 
im> w, among us, gives it a more 
d< finite claim upon our interest. 

"Ugh! What a day!" thought 
I, one Decenikr morning, in 
never mind what winter, ns 1 got 
up and kgan dressing myself, as 
well ns I could, with fingers that 
absolutely ached troiu the cold, 
am! a general feeling of conges¬ 
tion in my inner woman; "Yes, 
water frozen hard and fast In the 
pitcher, and the towels alumt os 
pliable ns sheetiron." 

Then I cast a despairing glance 
at the fire-place which yawned in 
black emptiness khind a screen 
of faded green paper wldcli flut¬ 
tered up and down ns the wind 
loured down the chimney. 

"How I wish I wasn't a gen¬ 
teel pauper, and conk! exchange 
places with thc/azrarouj sunning 
themselves this blessed moment 



very little to my mind. At Ium 
when that grew imsupponably 
trying, I found some relief to tny 
nervousness in shutting my liook 
ami putting it away. I then 
looked with careful Indifference 
at him, atid past him out of the 
window. 

"Wouldn't you like the Timv* 
or the Standard, mbs ?" I heard 
him say, and replied with frigid 
civility, "No, thanks, it lias 
grown too dark to read.” 

We rattled on In silence for 
some time after this, and, after 
staring intently at the scenery 
and my hands, and books, and 
bag, and at everything that gave 
me an excuse for not hiking at 
him, 1 determined to hazard a 
cold glance to show him that I 
wasn't frightened, ami to mv if 
he was Mill looking at me. lie 
was; our eyes met, and 1 re¬ 
turned, instuntly, to the contem¬ 
plation of my boots. 

Presently, to iny intense relief, 
he got up, took off his great-mat, 
folded, and laid it on the Mat. 1 
took advantage of his attention 
being diverted from me, to scan 
him narrowly. 

He seemed a man of nUnu 
thirty, had a very pale complex¬ 
ion, large gray eyes, and brown 
hair. His features were regular 
and well cut, his expression res¬ 
olute, his w hole air retim'd, lie 


on the steps of St. Peter's, eating macaroni by 
the yard and enjoying the dole? far nimte as only 
light-hearted tramps have done from the days of 
Autolycus down. If it wasn't for papa, I should 
go Mraight back to t>ed, and stay there for a 
week,” and 1 jerked the blind up, viciously, let¬ 
ting in a pale gray light, which seemed to make 
discomfort visible. 

Outside,everything was snowbound; the trees 
on the lawn, with every bough And twig outlined 
against tbe sky, looked like so many gigantic 
*l»cr miens of sea-weed; the houses in the village 
seemed to k huddling together to keep warm, 
and the church spire to have moved up quite Into 
our ncigbkrliood during the night, though it 
was more than a mile away, while the only sign 
of life to k seen was a feeble column of smoke 
puffed out by our kitchen chimney. 

The pravcr-kll rang; it always docs ring just 
at a certain stage of my toilet w hen I can neither 
go forward nor backward without considerable 
It*.'* of time, audit Is the signal for turning a 
somersault Into my clothes and arranging my 
hair as w ith a pitchfork. 

I scampered around with such hearty good-will 
that it was not long kforc I ran down stairs to 
what was really our living-room, though we 
might have christened it by any number of gen¬ 
teel titles, since it was at once drawing-room, 
morning-room, and library; and here my heart 
went out to meet the two best things one could 
find In similar circumstances: papa, with a pleas¬ 
ant smile of welcome such os relatives (more’s 
the pity!) too rarely wear for each other, and aj 
glorious coal-fire piled up In the grate with a reck- j 
less extravagance not often seen in our manage,! 
and only to be justified by the low conduct of the 
thermometer. 

Prayers ensued, then breakfast, and I was sit-: 
tingon papa’s knee, laughing and chattering, when i 
there came a loud peal at the front door. j 

“It can't be Miss Cunningham," I cried; “she! 
spent the morning here yesterday, and Miss Scott 
Is too much afraid of rheumatism to put her nose 
out In this weather; it must be Miss Gardiner! 


he will take care of you. Herkrt will meet you 
at his end of the line.” 

Glancing at the clock, I saw that it was lmlf- 
paM ten, so I hurried off to my room, which looked 
fifty times more dismal than kfore in the light 
of such depressing news, and my modest prepara¬ 
tions for the journey were soon made. Jean pro¬ 
duced from her private stores a travelling rug 
and foot*warmer, hovered anxiously about me, 
and gave me numerous injunctions. I was not 
to "haver wi* strangers, nor lose my siller,” part 
from my luggage, mislay my tickets, sit in a 
draught, read in the train, or do a dozen other | 
things. An impossibly discreet programme was 1 
laid down for me, and I was promising oltodience, 
when tbe cab came. Papa put me in and we were 
off. 

Arrived at the station, we found a lady seated 
In the waiting-room almost barricaded from view 
by tbe heaps of bags and boxes and wraps with 
which her maid and footman had surrounded 
her, and white papa was getting my ticket for 
Carlisle, she subjected me to a thoroughly cold¬ 
blooded, depreciatory scrutiny, all the more gall¬ 
ing because it was upresentable. 

To my surprise, she proved to be an acquain¬ 
tance of papa's; they exchanged greetings, and 
be came over, presently, to tell me that Mrs. 
Grahame was going to London, en route for Italy, 
and would take roe under her wing. I was pre¬ 
sented, and got two fingers and a cold stare. The 
train rolled in, we harried into our carriage, and 
I had only time to give papa a hasty embrace and 
catch a dissolving view of him on tbe platform, 
and we were gliding out Into the fields. 

For a little while some attempts were made to 
keep up a desultory conversation, but Mrs. Gra¬ 
hame had no idea of boring herself with a pro¬ 
longed Utt-h-teU, so her "poor head" began to 
ache early in action, and, pulling a French novel 
out of her bag, she was soon deep in it 

I was left to my own devices. Greatly relieved at 
finding myself free from the necessity of manu¬ 
facturing genteel remarks, I sat and stared alter¬ 
nately at Gaines, the maid, dozing opposite, and 


all tny dislike, and pocketing my dignity,! pointed 
out that the storm had silent itself, and tagged 
her earnestly to go on. 

"I am very sorry, my dear Miss Weston, Imt I 
really can't risk my health for anything. You 
had really much ktter follow my example. No ? 
Here! Here! (to guard passing,) Open this door! 
Gaines, come. Good-by, Miss Weston. Ask your 
father to let roe bear how you get to your jour¬ 
ney's end.” 

So saying, she stepped out of the carriage, fol¬ 
lowed by her meek domestic, who murmured,— 

“I'm so sorry, miss,” In a sulnlued whisper, as 
she passed roc. 

“Oh dear! WhAt shall I do?” I thought, as I 
saw them disappear In tbe crowd, and could hard¬ 
ly keep back my tears. Then calling the guard, 

I gave him a half-crown, and kgged him not to 
put any one In my carriage. 

“AH right, miss,” said he, touched his cap and 
went off. 

“How silly I am to be afraid,” I thought. “This 
is England, and besides nothing remarkable ever 
does happen now-a-days. And lots of women 
travel all over the world, like Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
and never come to grief. I won't give way to 
foolish, provincial ideas. I will be what papa 
often calls me, bis plucky, sensible Peggy.” 

Stimulated by this high ideal, I leaned back, 
tucked in my rug, got out the lunch-basket, made 
a hearty meal, and was ready to laugh at my fears. 

I had brushed away my crumbs, and was study¬ 
ing the A. B. C. guide when we stopped again. 1 
looked out, and along came a strange gaard, fol¬ 
lowed by a tall man carrying a portmanteau. Not 
finding a seat in tny of the carriages, they stopped 
at mine. 

“Plenty of room here, sir," said the guard. 

“No there isn't," I cried desperately. “Please 
don’t put any one In. It's engaged," I added, 
rather mendaciously for a clergyman’s daugh¬ 
ter. 

“No ticket op,miss. Sorry, but can't be helped, j 
Everybody can't travel like tbe Royal Family,” 
be replied, and putting In his key, unlocked the 


had not In tbe least the appearance of a cad or a 
sporting character. He wore on tbe little finger 
of the left hand a sapphire of great beauty and 
purity. 

I was licginnlng to feci a little at ease again, nf- 
ter noticing these details, and was taxing my Rif 
with foolish timidity, when my companion sud¬ 
denly stoo[>cd down, picked up bis portmanteau, 
put It on the seat by him, unlocked it, took out u 
pair ot large, new scissors and a newspaper, laid 
them down, pushed the bag aside and leaning 
forward said,— 

“Will you do me a favor, miss ? Will you 
take these scissors and cut my hair all off dose to 
my head ?" 

“He is mad!" I thought, and my heart nearly 
ltoundcd out of my bosom, and then almost erased 
to heat. I exported him to fly at me with the 
scissors, and, shutting my eyes, fell hark among 
the cushions. Not belonging to the hysteriral 
order of women, I neither fainted nor screamed. I 
can never forget the agony of that moment, ami 
iny face must have shown something of what 1 
was suffering, for 1 beard him exclaim, “Good 
heavens! She is dying!” 

It was so awful to keep my eyes shut and not 
know what he w as doing, that I opened them, and 
there he was sitting quietly opposite frowning 
heavily, but with no frenzy la either eye or man¬ 
ner. 

“Sir," said I, blazing out at him In a tempest of 
indignant revulsion, “if you have seen fitto make 
me the victim of a practical joke, you have done 
the most cruel, unmanly, outrageous”-sol* in¬ 

terrupted the stream of my eloquence and I broke 
down ntterly. 

He looked at his watch. “I have no time to 
waste,” said he, and, rising, rolled up his great¬ 
coat, went to the window, thrust out his bead, 
glanced cautiously up and down the train, dropped 
tbe bundle and returned to bis seat, while I 
watched him ateolutely paralyzed by tenor. My 
first impression seemed correct then. I was shut 
up with a lunatic! 

Many plans of escape flashed through my 
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miml. Should l bat on the wall of tny carriage 
to attract the alien lion of the jieuple in the next 
compartment, or would this only Ik: a signal for 
having my thmar nit, or bing tlirmvn out of tb 
window? The doors were locked; to jump out 
would l«c certain death. 

The guard, I knew, was in the last van of the 
train, and how could I give the alarm; or if I did, 
what might not happen before the train could lie 
stopped ? 

Could 1 climb out on the little ledge that runs 
along the train for use of the guards ? I thought 
of all these plans only to reject them us ho|»c- 
Icss, and was wondering wildly if I could dam* 
tier up on the roof, when my companion spoke 
again: 

•'You are evidently frightened to death. I dare- 
fiay you think me a madman, but I am not. Now, 
look here, lie a sensible woman; do as 1 tell you 
and you've nothing to fear.'* 

11 is eyes glittm-d with reprosed excitement, 
his pallor was almost startling, he shuffled his 
(cot nervously as lie s|mke, but there was some¬ 
thing so rational in his voiee and manner, that I 
was convinced that what he said was true, though 
I had heard that luuatles were had judges of 
lunacy, mi my |N»or heart, which had dies! and 
Urn buried, rose again In u leup of thankfulness. 
Taking the Tintv* supplement, lie spread It out on 
his knees, and, tillering mo the scissor*, said,— 

“Now, then, cut oir my hair." 

“I can't! I won't!" I replied, relieved of my 
worst fears. 

lie calmly got a pI>to] out of Ills |M>rtiii:uitenii, 
oinked it, ami said,— 

“Yes yon will, and pivtty tpiick, t<N\" 

I saw there was no iim* arguing the |N»iut, mi l 
go! np, and steadying myself as well as l could 
for the motion of 1 lit: train, priKvcdcd toeutoir, 
with reckless snips, a line, thiek suit ot silky 
brown hair,thinking all the while; “Oh! if papa 
or Jean could ju-l m*c me!" 

In spile of trembling liiigcrsaud sundry In relics 
to the left and right, 1 na» only a fen* minutes at 
work, and the nn*f cx|HTienccd eon Id not have 
left less liuir in tlie same time. As the locks fell 
on the pa|s r he gathered them up,earefully, and 
when I had done, lolled the pu|>er up and put 
it In his iHirtmantrau. “Some jaair wile or mo¬ 
ther, perhaps has a l<M*k of that hair among her 
most previous |Hi'sc»ions," I thought. 

Ho ran his hands over his head, got out a hand* 
glass, took a look and said, “Take a little more 
oir around the fa»v." I shaved away mo>t ob- 
diently, until he was satisfied. 

“There, that will do, thank you. Now turn 
your bark, and look out of the window, until l 
tell you to turn around. I'm going to change my 
coals," he then said. 

I exclaimed indignantly, “1 decline to do any¬ 
thing of the sort!" 

“Then von will wish vou had,” he coolly rc- 
plied, as he rose and haik oir his mat and waistcoat. 
Ofnmrse I lo>t no lime in carrying out Ids sug¬ 
gestion. When lie gave me leave, I turned, and 
saw, Instead of the young man I have doseribd, 
a stout old clergyman in full clerical costume of 
a severely high church cut, the roM** of innocence 
blooming tm his checks, his licuutiful gray hair 
Mowing from under a shovel hat, a I ward to match, 
half concealing, half revealing a waistcoat hut- 
toned up to his chin, ami n sjiotlcss strip of linen 
that did duty for a collar, while the good man’s 
weak eyes blinked bldiid a pair of tinted glasses. 
Hu hMiked a venerable ami atreetlug incarnation 
of the Decalogue, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the AthanasUu Creed. 

“1 see you think my disguise a good one," said 
lie, and indeed my uma/ed expression must have 
proved that. “Sit down, mid 1 will tell you w hy 
I am wealing it. 

“You mtiii a woman to lie trusted, and I don't 
think you will l>etray me, when you know my 
history, 

“My name Is Wilson, and I have bvn for live 
years cashier of a bank at O. Kver since my 
marriage I have lived lar lieynud my means, to 
gratify my own mid my wife's extravagant tastes. 
I got terribly in debt, and took to lotting and 
gambling. And then"—he paused for a moment 
and shuffl'd iinoadly on his seat, “I was obliged 
to have some money, and 1 foigcd our manager's 
name lor two thou>and |H>iuids." 

There was a >ilemv. He seemed absorb'd 111 
gloomy retrospection. 

“As mm in as it was done, 1 would have given my 
life to undo it. Twodriys ago. Can it be only two 
duvs ? Oil! whv did 1 ever do it! Why did l do 
it!" burst from him, mid getting up, he turned his 
hick to me mid liNtked out of the window. 

His evident distress touched me, but 1 could 
liudnolhiiig to say that did not sound intrusive. 
Presently he sat down again, and went on in a 
low, quiet voice. 

“I w as in dopair. I determined to kill myself, 
and went home to get my pfetofe. I let myself in 
with my latch-key, the servant* were out of the 
way,my wife was dining out. I had to pass 
through the nursery to get to my dressing-room, 
and there I found my little I my asleep In Ids cot." 

He paused again fora moment. 

“1 have not Urn happy in my marriage. My 
wife never cared for me; she married me to pique 
another nmn.towhom die had once licen engaged. 
Ihit 1 care more for my boy than for anything 
efeo hi the world, and the'iglit of him, and the 
thought oi all the ruin and disgrace 1 had brought 
upon blin, was so torturiug, that 1 was more bent 


than ever upon ridding him of such a father; but 
I thought I would kiss him first, and 1 must have 
been rough, for the little fellow opened his eves, 
and put life arms around my neck. I lilted him 
up, and os 1 did so luy eyes fell U]K>ti a roller sus¬ 
pended at the licad of life lied with a prayer and 
verse for every day in the year, and ujKin it the 
words: ’In all their affliction He was afflicted, 
and the angel of His presence saved them: in 
life love and In His pity He redeemed them, He 
liarc them and carried them all the days of old.' 

"It reminded me of my mother, somehow. I 
laid my boy Iwick in life lad, and, kneeling down 
said flic first prayer that had crossed my lips for 
years. I determined to go away somewhere and 
| lead a new life, and try to make what reparation 
i I «ni Id.” 

i He Mopped, and I am not ashamed to own that 
lie found me crying. The simple recital of his 
temptation, his fatl, and the misery it had brought 
was so afTecting, that not even his disguise could 
mar Its effect. 

"You arc sorry for me," said he, huskily; "God 
bless you for it." 

"What arc you going to do ?" I asked as soon 
a* I could. 

"Make iny way to the nearest seaport and go 
to America. If 1 can get anything to do, I shall 
send for Mary and tho child, when this blows 
over. They arc with her father now, and ho will 
nut let them suffer for my sin. I w ore this dress 
at a fancy ball mice, and no one knew me, so I 
thought of it w hen I wanted to escape. When we 
get to Carlisle the train will b searched, and if I 
am not discovered then, l think I shall get otT." 

My syiu)mtliics were thoroughly amused. "I 
will help you," I said. “Givo me your ticket, 
und when they eouie, I willauswer for you. Don't 
say a word. And 1 hope you will come lock to 
Kuglund some day, a good honorable man, a- 
siHTtcd and trusted by everybody. I bliuve you 
will, too," I added, determined to encourage him 
In w hat I knew would be a fearfully up-hill task. 

"You will lie tempted to despair often; to fall 
still lower; to wander from point to point. Don't 
do it. Choose a place and live hi it for thirty, 
forty years, as long us God spares your life, so 
that every word ami act will bar the closest 
scrutiny. If you have sinned,deeply, you can re¬ 
pent nobly." 

lie did not say a word, but looked at me with 
lutinitc grat itude. I could sou that ho was touched 
i to the quick. 

TIh‘ train was now slackening its speed. Wc 
were cutering the suburbs of Carlisle. 

"Tell me your name; I should like to know it," 
said lie. 

( w rote It with my address on a slip of pajtcr, 
: and gave it to him, saying, "let me know if you 
get there safely." 

lly this time we were within a few hundred 
yards of the station. My heart bat almost to 
suffocation, when, with a sudden jolt, we came to 
a standstill. 1 put my head out. Them was a 
large crow d of |>coplc ell Mov ing each otbr and 
any uumbr of train* waiting for passengers. 
Quite at the other end of the platform I saw a 
IKtlicvnuui, a detective In plain clothes, and the 
guard 1 had tlp|*d. 

I "Coming," I whispered, and got the tickets 
ready. 

On they cumo, inspecting each compartment in 
turn, until they reached ours. 

I was In an agony lesttheguard should renicm- 
br mu. Stopping, and opening the door, ho held 
up life htnlern. Mr. Wilson turned life fuce 
toward it. Tho light tell full upon Ids spectacles. 

"I've got the tickets," 1 said. 

"All right," ho replied. 

The men looked In and hurried on. How I 
blessed tho guard's luul memory and my insignif¬ 
icant appearance. 

My comiianion rose, half bid out tils hand and 
then withdrew it, slipped otT life sapphire, held it 
toward mo and said, "Take that, won't you ? It 
was my mother's." 

t shook mj head gently, he laid It down on the 
scat by me, and bforc I could remoustrato had 
sltp|vd out of the carriage, made a short cut 
across a parallel track and was gone. 

My aunt did not die; I had a pleasant visit; 
papa came for me, and going back to Scotland I 
diil not get so much as a cinder in my eyes. You 
ran fancy what a sensation 1 created when I re¬ 
lated my adventure. 

Papa declares that my skin has Ixvn green ever 
since, and l have always wondered that a particle 
of coloring matter remained In a single tub of 
my hair. 

Abut six months after* Ards I got the follow¬ 
ing letter, which explains Itself: 

“Plattstown, i’oi.oKAWo, June *i»th. 

“/Vur Mill fam In arcnnliiiir? with my promt*?, 
I w rite to let vou know that 1 reached America safely, 
and have made a home, or, at leant, laid lb fou mint ion 
of one, In tills thriving tow n, having had the good for¬ 
tune to got a position a* chief clerk lu a large house 
here. My employers are very kind to me, and 1 mean 
to nmke It tb business of my life to deserve tblr 
good opinion. Tb salary t* small, but I httve saved 
enough to send for my wife amt child, who join me 
next month. 

“1 luive not written to you before, because I wanted 
to wait until there w as mmiethlng definite to My of my 
future, hot 1 need not My that not a day Im* gone over 
my head In which I have not remembered your advlee, 
and blessed you for your goodnma to me; w hile one of 
the strong***! Incentive* t hive to jteMevere In f In- path 
you marked out, Is tb hope of justifying a belief ilml 
you expressed, and fulfilling a pi Miction th:it you 
inode, w-bn I despair'd of myself. 

“1 remain, madam, humbly :tiid gratefully tour*, 

Archibald Wilson." 


I have often studied the problem If I did right 
or wrung on this occasion. He this as it m.;j, no 
young lady should have ben exposed to such a 
: ituation and dangers. F. C. Baylgu. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S BAG. 


THE NARRATIVE OP EX-PROFESSOR, CROSSLEY. 

(Conclusion.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Chief Constable was at the other 
end of the compartment, and Mr. 
Charles Ashdon had taken the corner 
opposite myself. When he had looked 
once more at me he gave an exclama¬ 
tion of wonder. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “the Car¬ 
lyle man!” 

I was so taken aback by what had 
happened that I scarcely noticed the 
rudeness of the remark. But, without 
the slightest sign of guilt or consterna¬ 
tion, he apologized at once. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. That slipped 
out unawares. So startled, you know, 
to see you here like this.” 

He replaced his hat, and returned the 
handkerchief to his pocket. Then he 
began to realize the strangeness of our 
meeting, and was visibly puzzled. He 
looked hard at my clothes, for I still 
wore the garments which I had bor¬ 
rowed for my meeting. After that he 
turned his attention to my companion, 
and gave him a sharp and scrutinizing 
glance. For myself, I scarcely knew 
what to think, and could only wait in 
bewilderment. My feeling was that 
everything was in confusion; that a 
house of cards was falling about my 
ears. I was aware, however, that the 
Chief of Police was watching both of 
us from his corner with quiet interest. 

“A friend of yours?” asked Mr. Ash¬ 
don, suddenly. 


“Ye-es,” I stammered. “Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Wade,” said the Chief of Police, 
with a nod. “Mr. Wade.” 

The representative of Fillottsons 
nodded in return. “Glad to see you, 
Mr. Wade,” he said, genially. “I fancy 
I’ve met you somewhere before.” 

Then he turned back to me. “Upon 
my word,” he began again, “but this is 
a surprise! I thought you intended to 
stay at Leachester for the night, you 
know. Going down to Boltport?” 

“No,” I replied. “I—we—we’re going 
to Hinton Junction.” 

“Indeed? Friends there?” 

There was no other way out of it. 
“Yes,” I said. 

It was plain to me by this time that 
I had made an awkward mistake, and 
had brought myself into a delicate situ¬ 
ation. It was borne in upon my con¬ 
sciousness, as soon as I looked at the 
man’s face, that there was a shocking 
blunder somewhere. If he had been 
guilty he would have been alarmed at 
this meeting; but he showed not the 
slightest trace of alarm. He was no 
burglar, no diamond thief! I could 
read it In his face, in his voice, in his 
manner. 

I tried to pull myself together, as the 
saying goes, and to recover my pres¬ 
ence of mind; but this was a difficult 
thing to do. Rarely Indeed have I 
found myself in such a painful and 
puzzling position. Mr. Ashdon was 
surveying me once more with visible 
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bewilderment and curiosity. He .was 
reluctant, perhaps, to put any further 
questions. Then I saw his eyes turn 
to the luggage-racks above. Except for 
his own bag, they were empty. 

After that I trembled at the prospect 
of another question, but it did not come. 
He turned UIs attention instead to the 
Chief of Police. I saw his quick eyes 
take in every detail of the stiff, mili¬ 
tary figure, and then I saw them bright¬ 
en slowly. I knew, as if.by instinct, 
that the facts of the situation had dawned 
upon him. Still, he did not seem in any 
hurry to speak. He proceeded to make 
himself comfortable in his corner by 
taking a reclining position and raising 
one foot to the cushions. This took 
quite two minutes, and all the while he 
was evidently thinking things out I 
felt that his thinking would have un¬ 
pleasant results for me, and glanced at 
my helper. With his eyes half-closed 
he was still enjoying the spectacle. 

When at last Mr. Ashdon spoke It 
was in quite a pleasant tone. I raised 
my eyes to his, and saw there a good 
deal more than he showed me In words. 
Malice? No, It was not malice. Re¬ 
venge? Yes; there was something of 
revenge there, but it was mingled with 
something else; there was amusement, 
enjoyment and a certain playfulness; 
there was also a trace of contempt. 
Was it contempt for me? What was 
coming now? He was addressing his 
remarks entirely to myself. 

“I didn’t expect to see you again so 
soon, Mr. Crossley; but I’ve been think¬ 
ing a good deal about you since we last 
met That was a nice trick you played 
me by carrying off my bag!” 

The tables had been completely 
turned. Instead of being called to ac¬ 
count himself, he was bringing me up 
before the bar of judgment. With a 
strange sensation of helplessness, I 
murmured something about a mistake. 

“Mistake?” said the representative of 
Fillottsons. “Of course, my dear sir, 


of course. I am not complaining in the 
least. In fact, I have to thank you for 
a very pleasant evening with an old 
friend. Whom should I meet when I 
went to recover my bag, but King of 
Burfords—Burfords of Belfast, you 
know, the linen people. He’s staying 
at the ‘Lion* to-night, and I’ve been 
having a chat with him. We got so 
busy with it that I nearly missed the 
train.” 

The “Lion” was a Leachester hotel, 
situated near the station. My calcula¬ 
tions had been faulty indeed! 

“As it Is,” continued Mr. Ashdon, 
looking at me pleasantly—“as it is, I’ve 
only lost six or seven hours. The Coun¬ 
tess will get her diamonds in time, 
after all.” 

“The Countess?” I gasped; for he had 
evidently Intended me to say some¬ 
thing. 

“Yes, the Countess, sir. I suppose it 
never occurred to you that Mr. Charles 
Ashdon should have dealings with the 
nobility—eh?” 

He concluded the question with 
something like a chuckle, looking first 
at me and then at the Chief of Police. 
I can only answer for my own sensa¬ 
tions. They were sensations of in¬ 
creasing bewilderment. 

“Did you happen to see the evening 
paper at Leachester?” asked Mr. Ash¬ 
don. 

How I wished that I could say “No!** 
I nodded helplessly. “Then, of course,” 
he continued, “you saw the account of 
the great jewel robbery?” 

I could not deny It. “Well,” he said, 
leaning forward and touching my knee 
with his forefinger, “the diamonds 
stolen from the Hotel Petersburg are 
—In—my—bag!” 

What did the man mean? I knew 
that they were in the bag well enough; 
but my knowledge only added to the 
difficulties of the situation.. But, ap¬ 
parently satisfied with my confusion, 
Mr. Charles Ashdon went on: 
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“You wouldn’t think it now—would 
you? There you had the bag in your 
possession for hours, and I’ll warrant 
you never dreamt it But if you’d been 
a prying, inquisitive kind of man, 
you’d have stumbled upon them, sure 
enough; and X fancy they would have 
given you a bit of a sensation!” 

I felt warm and uncomfortable, not 
only because of the words, but because 
the man’s eyes were upon my face. He 
kept them upon my face while he con¬ 
tinued: 

“I can just fancy, now, what a pry¬ 
ing sort of man would have done in 
your place, if he’d rummaged the bag 
and afterwards seen the accounts in 
the paper. He’d have gone straight to 
the police with his story—and with the 
bag, too. And if the,police were stu¬ 
pid enough to swallow all the impossi¬ 
bilities—as they generally are—they’d 
have been after me all down the line 
in less than no time.” 

With that he glanced at the Chief. 
But the Chief simply nodded. 

“That,” added Mr. Ashdon, “is just 
what would have happened if you had 
been a prying, inquisitive kind of char¬ 
acter.” 

This was horrible. I felt my warmth 
turn to heat. I did not glance at the 
Chief; but I knew that he was smil- 
ing. 

“By Jove!” continued Mr. Ashdon, in 
the same tone, “it has been a splendid 
joke, though. The landlord of the 
’Lion’ brought us the paper in the 
smoking-room. ’Great jewel robbery,’ 
says he; ’sixty thousand pounds worth 
stolen.’—‘Hullo,* says King, ’that’s in 
your line, Ashdon!’ And, sure as I 
live, Mr. Crossley, so it was! It was a 
full and graphic account of my rob¬ 
bery this morning from the Hotel 
Petersburg!” 

He paused to note the effect. The 
Chief did not move, and I could only 
stare. This was almost a nightmare to 
me! 


“You should have heard us roar,” 
continued Mr. Ashdon, “when we’d 
read it through, and you should have, 
seen King’s face. ’Ashdon,’ he said, 
‘if you ever get safe home with that 
sixty thousand I’ll eat my hat. Good 
gracious, man, what a thundering, reck¬ 
less kind of thief you are! Suppose 
the gent who took your bag’—meaning 
you, Mr. Crossley—‘suppose he’d hap¬ 
pened to peep Into the cases! Why, 
you’d be clapped up in walls in half 
an hour. You look a suspicious charac¬ 
ter at the best of times—you do. 
There’s something in your eye quite 
extraordinarily bad and wicked; and if 
you got caught with those things in 
your hag, do you think you’d get any¬ 
one to believe your story* ”— 

Mr. Ashdon paused to give effect to 
his last words. “ ‘Do you think,’ said 
King, ‘that you’d get any one to believe 
they were only— paste ? 1 ” 

Paste! At that word I gave a start. 
Mr. Ashdon saw It, but only made a 
brief pause. He went on, looking in 
turn at each of us: 

“You see, gentlemen, King is a bit 
of a humorist Of course the thing he 
was talking about could hardly happen. 
In the first place, even If my bag were 
taken away by a gentleman in mistake, 
he would never dream of turning it in¬ 
side out In the second place, no man, 
police or not, would swallow the story. 
No police-officer would be fool enough 
to think that a jewel-thief would steal 
jewel-cases as well as jewels. No po¬ 
lice-officer would be stupid enough to 
believe the report in the Echo—that a 
Countess would he such a numskull as 
to carry sixty thousand pounds about 
with her in genuine stones. Everybody 
knows, in these days, that the real 
jewels are kept locked up in strong¬ 
rooms, while their owners wear fac¬ 
similes of them In paste.” 

There was another pause. The last 
sentences had been spoken at, rather 
than to, the Chief Constable. He 
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watching me still with lazy eyes, an¬ 
swered, quietly: 

“Exactly. Everybody knows it.” 

The remark was Intended for me. I 
suddenly remembered the scene In his 
office, and understood. Those last ar¬ 
guments were probably the very points 
which he had wished to touch upon 
when I had refused to listen further. 
It was his turn now! 

Mr. Ashdon was slightly taken aback 
by his assent and there was a longer 
pause. Then the Chief spoke again: 

“That report In the Echo,” he said, 
“was a bit of smart journalism, at 
least” 

Messrs. Fillottsons’s representative 
laughed. “Smart, sir? Well, I should 
think so. A silly girl gives the alarm, 
and the right man happens to get hold 
'df it. i pity that girl when 'her mis¬ 
tress gets hold of her. Wait a minute, 
though; I’ll show you the jewels.” 

He had forgotten, for the moment, 
his attack upon me. A rising interest 
in the details of the story had turned 
his attention aside, and he rose to get 
his bag. Taking it down, he laid it 
upon the seat and began to loosen the 
straps. At the same time he kept on 
speaking: 

“It was a curious affair; but I daresay 
such things happen oftener than we 
think. As a matter of fact, of course, 
the Countess left her family diamonds 
at home—in the strong-room of a Rus¬ 
sian hank in St. Petersburg. But she 
had a sketch made of them by an ex¬ 
pert, and sent It to Margate & Fry’s 
to have a set made exactly like the 
originals. This, you see, Is the Coun¬ 
tess’s first season in England; and 
though she wouldn’t risk her jewels by 
bringing them with her, she wanted to 
show them off all the same. Any way, 
no doubt she felt that she wouldn’t de¬ 
prive the English of a sight of her his¬ 
toric gems. So she took the sketch to 
Margate of Regent Street Margate, 
of course, sent the order to us, as he 


sends all such orders. Perhaps you 
know, gentlemen, that Fillottsons’s one 
special line is—paste diamonds.” 

The straps were thrown off and the 
catches slipped back. Mr. Ashdon took 
out a noisy bunch of keys. 

“It was rather a hurried piece of 
work, but I waited on the Countess 
yesterday with the jewels. She was 
not at all satisfied, as it happened, and 
was able to point out one or two things 
which could easily be bettered. A keen 
old lady is the Countess, and she knows 
all the points of her jewels, I can tell 
you. But she decided to wear them 
last night to a ball, and to send them 
back with me next day—that is, this 
morning. ‘And I must have them hack 
by Monday/ she says. ‘There is a re¬ 
ception at the Russian Embassy on 
Monday, and you must bring them 
back, better. I shall meet some people 
there who know my jewels, especially 
the rose diamond. I must have them 
back on Monday/ ” 

The bag. was unlocked and opened. 
First appeared the layer of magazines, 
and under that the closely-packed gar¬ 
ments. Mr. Ashdon removed them, 
speaking all the while. He was now 
a plain, good-humored commercial, in¬ 
terested in his subject, and ready to 
talk it out; and I, even in my discom¬ 
fort, could not hut feel a certain Inter¬ 
est myself. 

“Now,” he said, “you can see how it 
happened. The servants knew nothing 
of me or of my goods. The Countess 
kept all that to herself; and very wise¬ 
ly, for in an hotel things soon get 
abroad. Everybody thought these were 
the real articles come from Russia, 
and the maids saw them placed in the 
cabinet after the ball; hut they didn’t 
see the Countess take them out this 
morning and hand them over to me, 
and she, as It happened, forgot to lock 
the cabinet after her. So, when I was 
gone to Paddington, and when she was off. 
to Leatherhead, they found the jewels. 
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gone and raised a scare. A smart man 
gets hold of it for a Press Intelligence 
office, and it's all over the country like 
a shot. .And that’s all about it!” 

That was really all about it. The 
story was complete, with no necessity 
on my part for a single question. It 
was only too easy to see how things 
had fallen out. Ah, if I had only re¬ 
frained from looking into those cases! 

By this time the Chief of Police was 
looking into them. Mr. Ashdon took 
up the first, and held It out so that we 
might see the coronet upon it. 

“The Lenstoi coronet,” he said, 
briefly. Then he opened the case, and 
passed the diamond necklace over to 
the Chief. “Now,” he said, “just look 
at some of our work. Can you tell it 
from the real thing?” 

I had failed before and could only 
gaze at the lustrous pieces in mute mis¬ 
ery; but the Chief turned the necklace 
over carefully, and then stood up in the 
centreof the carriage. Holding one of the 
largest jewels to the lamp, he slowly 
moved it this way and that, to catch the 
light at different angles. 

“Why, you are an expert!” cried Mr. 
Ashdon. 

The officer smiled, and gave the neck¬ 
lace back. 

“Not exactly,” he said; “but I had 
an opportunity to study the subject 
once, and thought it worth while to do 
so. The power of refraction, of course, 
is the simplest test of all.” 

He returned to his seat, and Mr. Ash¬ 
don began to return his wares to the 
bag. Perhaps he thought as he did so 
that it was a good thing that they were 
only paste after all. “It is very sel¬ 
dom,” he said, “that I meet a person 
who knows the difference. You would¬ 
n’t know it, Mr. Crossley—would you? 
—you?” 

He was returning to the attack. Once 
again I began to wish myself out of 
the carriage. His keen eyes were upon 
my face, and I moved helplessly be¬ 


neath them. Replacing the bag, he 
went on—mercilessly: 

“It was lucky that it was you that 
took the bag, sir, at any rate. If it 
had been one of those prying, inquisi¬ 
tive people I have been speaking of, 
why, I might have got into no end of 
a bother. It’s a good thing to travel 
with gentlemen.” 

I hated the man at that moment. The 
Chief, from his corner, was watching 
me, and I felt, though *1 did not see, 
the gleam of amusement in his eyes. 
With it all I could only take off my 
glasses, rub them for a very long time, 
and return them to their place. In my 
heart I thanked Heaven that we were 
nearing the end of our journey. 

It was a relief that Mr. Ashdon, hav¬ 
ing been placed on the trail of business, 
could not easily leave it. He com¬ 
menced to -tell us now how the Coun¬ 
tess’s diamonds had been made, and 
how such articles are generally manu¬ 
factured. The Chief displayed a good 
deal of interest; hut I could only listen 
stupidly. There was, I remember, a 
curious jumble of references to “May- 
ence” base, rock-crystal, salt of tartar, 
white-lead, powdered borax, mangan¬ 
ese and metallic oxides. There was 
also a considerable talk of hot and cold 
water, crucibles and mortars; for the 
making of paste diamonds seemed to 
be a somewhat complicated affair; but 
when we ran into Hinton Junction Mr. 
Ashdon drew himself up with a jerk. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “here we 
are! I suppose we have to part now. 
I’m afraid I’ve bored you; but at least 
I’ve tried to give you a little Informa¬ 
tion. If at any time, Mr. Crossley, you 
happen to find a board of diamonds in 
another man’s bag, you will be able 
now to say at once whether they are 
genuine stones or not.” 

The train stopped, and I hastened to 
get out. The Chief followed, and stood 
beside me on the platform. Mr. Ash¬ 
don shook hands through the open door 
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and gave a quick look all round. He 
saw a couple of men standing together 
at the station entrance, 

“Ah!” he said, “so your friends are 
waiting. Dear me, Mr. Crossley, they 
look very much like—policemen!” 

I did not wait to hear another word. 
That remark explained everything. He 
had, no doubt, recognized the Chief at 
once, and had been enjoying his dis¬ 
covery throughout the journey. I hur¬ 
ried across the platform; but before I 
had reached the other side the Chief's 
hand was on my sleeve. 

“It Is useless to go out,” he said, “We 
could scarcely get rooms to-night. It 
will be better to stay here in the wait¬ 
ing-room, and catch the first train 
back.” 

“When will that be?” 

He looked at his watch. “At six-fif¬ 
teen in the morning,” he answered, 
coldly. 

Five hours! This was pleasant, in¬ 
deed! I stood mute in doubt and help¬ 
less wrath; and while I stood the train 
by which we had come began to move 
out of the station. I saw the compart¬ 
ment we had occupied, and saw Mr. 
Ashdon in it. He was leaning back In 
his corner seat, looking over at us and 
smiling. 

* * * * * * * 

As you will have guessed, Mr. Ash- 
don's story was correct in every partic¬ 
ular. In the morning papers it was 
explained that the Lenstol diamonds 
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had not been stolen, but that the Coun¬ 
tess herself had placed them In security 
before going out The subject was 
dropped at once as far as the public 
was concerned, and I should have been 
the last to revive It if I had not been 
obliged to do so in self-defence. The 
story is bad enough in any case, but 
not so bad as some have painted It. In 
fact, a distorted version of my adven¬ 
ture has lately been published. It ap¬ 
peared first In a Boltport sheet, under 
the heading, “The Prying Professor, 
the Chief Constable and the Paste Dia¬ 
monds.” 'I was described In this as “a 
prying old gentleman, whose lack of 
the sense of humor is only less con¬ 
spicuous than his conceit, his ill-temper 
and his love of meddling.” This absurd 
slander gradually went the round of 
the county press, and certain people 
have at last connected It with me. It 
appeared in another form In a higher 
place. This was in the columns of the 
Spectator, where my recently-published 
Carlyle discoveries have provoked so 
much discussion. In a letter dated from 
Beachester, the inquiries which result¬ 
ed in my possession of those docu¬ 
ments were declared to he “an unwar¬ 
rantable intrusion into the private com¬ 
partments of Another Man's Bag!” 

My narrative, I believe, will show 
that I was the victim of circumstances 
rather than of a vulgar, prying curi¬ 
osity. It will also explain why I am 
now so careful as to my luggage. 

W. E. Cule. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S BAG. 


THE NARBATIVK OF EX-PBOFE6SOB CBOSSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

I 

It lias been observed more than once 
that X am particularly nervous about 
my luggage when I am travelling by 
train. It has also been observed that X 
exhibit more anxiety as to the identity 
of my goods than as to their safety, 
and that I am always especially careful 
lest I should carry off something be¬ 
longing to another passenger. This 
peculiarity of mine has been ascribed 
to my natural eccentricity, and to the 
influence of advancing age. In jus¬ 
tice to myself I am forced to show that 
It has quite another foundation. 

It will be remembered that the loss 
of the Lenstoi Jewels was the sensation 
of the evening papers one day last year, 
and that the whole affair was complete¬ 
ly hushed up by the press of the follow¬ 
ing morning. I am about to relate the 
whole history of this business; and It 
will be found a sufficient explanation 
of my nervousness with regard to lug¬ 
gage. I also relate the story because a 
garbled version of my adventure has 
already been circulated, and I am anx¬ 
ious to clear my name from the un¬ 
worthy slanders which have been con¬ 
nected with it. 

For many years I had been a lecturer 
on classical subjects at the Croxhamp- 
ton University College; but just recent¬ 
ly an unexpected legacy had enabled 
me to resign, and to devote myself to 


my favorite literary pursuits. I may 
say that my work has not been fruit¬ 
less, and that X am regarded as some¬ 
thing of an authority in more than one 
direction. This accounted for an Invi¬ 
tation which I received at this time to 
visit Leachester, for the purpose of ad¬ 
dressing the Carlyle Society in that 
city.' 

Leachester w T as an interesting lite¬ 
rary centre, and the Carlyle Society 
there was one of the best. Moreover, 
my untiring researches had resulted in 
the discovery of certain private Car¬ 
lyle letters, which threw a curious side¬ 
light upon several phases of the proph¬ 
et’s work and home-life. Here was a 
chance of laying my discovery before 
a sympathetic audience ere I could 
make it public through the reviews. I 
gladly accepted the invitation, and pre¬ 
pared my lecture. 

Both Croxhampton and Leachester 
are on the main line from London to 
Boltport, with little more than an 
hour’s journey between them. On the 
day before the date agreed upon, I 
wrote to engage a room at the Lea¬ 
chester Royal Hotel, my somewhat 
nervous disposition making me unwill¬ 
ing to accept the private hospitality 
which had been offered. On the fol- 
lo-wlng day I caught an afternoon train 
and took a second class compartment. 
In one corner of this was a young wom¬ 
an with a child about twelve months 
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old, and in another sat a stout man 
reading a newspaper. I took my seat 
facing him, and placed my bag in the 
rack above. 

It may be said here that I have no 
liking for very young children, and 
always avoid them as much as possible. 
Their actions are not sufficiently regu¬ 
lated by reason to make them agree¬ 
able fellow-passengers. My fears in 
this case proved to be well founded, 
for from the moment of my appear¬ 
ance that child continued to stare at 
me in the most irritating manner. He 
had wide gray eyes, -which were pecu¬ 
liarly vacant in expression; and my 
recollections are still vivid of the an¬ 
noyance and discomfort I soon began 
to experience. My annoyance increased 
when I saw that the other passenger 
was watching the scene furtively from 
behind his newspaper. 

Presently the child’s mother seemed 
to notice my displeasure, and tried to 
divert his attention. Failing in this, 
she addressed herself to me. 

“Shake your head at him, sir,” she 
said, in a loud whisper. 

“I beg your pardon?” I asked, an¬ 
grily. 

She repeated her words, with an ex¬ 
planation. 

“Shake your head at him, sir. He’ll 
be all right then. He is very much at¬ 
tracted by spectacles.” 

It was an absurd and ridiculous posi¬ 
tion to be in. I could not have shaken 
my head at that moment to save my 
life. Some of my mingled emotions, 
however, might have appeared in my 
face too plainly, for the child gave a 
sudden scream and turned away. 

“Oh!” said the woman, most unreason¬ 
ably, “now you have frightened him. 
I am sure there was no need to glare 
like that;” and she turned to the task 
of soothing him again in a manner 
which combined pity for her boy with 
resentment towards me. I felt heartily 
sorry that I had not been more careful 


in my choice of a carriage; but at that 
point the other passenger came to my 
assistance. He had been watching 
throughout the incident, and evidently 
sympathized with me. Leaning for¬ 
ward he spoke in a low tone, gravely: 

“Shocking nuisance, children!” 

“Yes,” I said, “they are. I have al¬ 
ways thought so.” 

“Of course,” he went on, “the world 
cannot exactly do without them. But 
I do think they ought to be kept out of 
the way as much as possible. In trav¬ 
elling, they ought to have carriages to 
themselves.” 

“I felt that this was a reasonable idea 
and we were soon in perfect agreement. 
During the conversation that followed 
I tried to form some opinion as to the 
stranger’s quality and position. His 
appearance was comfortable and sub¬ 
stantial, and his manner free almost to 
the point of coarseness, but he had 
travelled a good deal in this country and 
could observe with shrewdness.. He 
had a blonde-bearded, rather good-na¬ 
tured face, and I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that he was a well-to-do business 
man. 

It is my habit to learn as much as 
possible about the people I meet. This 
does not arise from any vulgar in¬ 
quisitiveness, but rather, I hope, from 
a wish to know my fellow-creatures. 
Their affairs are always interesting to 
me; and I have often stumbled upon 
information In this way which I have 
found very useful later. But for this 
custom of mine I should never have 
discovered those Carlyle letters. 

I began, therefore, to make Inquiries, 
and soon learned that my fellow-pas¬ 
senger was a commercial traveller, that 
he belonged in Boltport and that he 
represented a firm called Flllottsons. 
I also learned that Flllottsons had 
something to do with jewelry; and that 
was all I could gather. The man was 
silent as to what had been his business 
In London, meeting my inquiries In 
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that direction with a reserve which X 
had cause to remember later. Even at 
the time I could not help feeling that 
It was slightly suspicious, especially 
as he had been so free on other points. 
I also remembered, afterwards, that he 
contrived presently to change the sub¬ 
ject, and to engage me In an account 
of my invitation to Leachester and my 
business there. 

Messrs. Fillottsons’s representative 
knew Leachester slightly, and was ac¬ 
quainted with the Royal Hotel, which 
he had visited on one occasion. He 
knew little, however, of Carlyle, his 
life having been too full of movement 
to allow of much save newspaper read¬ 
ing. Still, he displayed an intelligent 
Interest in the subject, and this Interest 
was deepened when I related my dis¬ 
covery of the unpublished letters. X 
was just concluding an account of this 
discovery when we arrived at Lea¬ 
chester. 

During the talk I had quite forgotten 
the other occupants of the compart¬ 
ment; but it now appeared that their 
destination was the same as mine. My 
new acquaintance opened the door for 
them; and as they passed me I found 
that the mother had not forgotten the 
unpleasant incident which had taken 
place. 'She gave me a resentful look as 
she alighted, and this caused me to 
feel a return of the former discomfort. 
It was during this temporary confu¬ 
sion that X took down my bag and left 
the carriage. 

“I am glad to have met you, sir,* 1 
said the man from Boltport; and I hope 
we shall meet again. Will you accept 
my card?” 

We exchanged cards and shook hands 
cordially. I may say here that I have 
rarely met a more attentive and intel¬ 
ligent listener. A minute later I was 
being driven through the streets in a 
Royal Hotel omnibus. 

When X reached the building my first 
act was to take my bag up to my room. 


This room was No. 17 on the first land¬ 
ing. When I came down it was about 
five o’clock, and my meeting was to- 
commence at eight. I took a hearty 
tea and then went out to call upon the 
secretary of the local Carlyle So¬ 
ciety. 

This was the headmaster of the 
Grammar School, and he received me 
with every pleasure. The evening’s 
meeting promised to be an excellent 
one; Dean Hough ten, himself the au¬ 
thor of a volume on Carlyle, having 
promised to attend, as well as his guest 
Canon Worcester. I felt that every¬ 
thing was working for the success of 
my lecture, and for the suitable recep¬ 
tion of my important disclosures. It 
was in good spirits that I made my 
way back to the hotel. 

This was at about seven o’clock, so 
I decided to dress at once, and then 
to give a few minutes to my manu¬ 
script. Although I never refer to my 
papers after my lecture has com¬ 
menced, I always keep them before mo 
for safety. On this occasion, especial¬ 
ly, it would be just as well to make a 
thorough preparation. 

I went up to my room and proceeded 
to open my bag. It struck me as I 
lifted it to a chair that it was a trifle 
weighty, considering that it contained 
only my manuscript, my dress-clothes 
and one or two other light articles. This 
reflection was followed by another, 
made as I took out my keys; the leather 
of the bag seemed rather cleaner and 
less worn than I had fancied it to be. I 
found no difficulty about it, however, 
for the key turned easily in the lock. 
Then I loosened the straps and slipped 
back the catches. 

At that point my impressions were 
fully explained. The first thing I 
should have seen was my manuscript; 
but my manuscript was not there. In¬ 
stead there were three or four maga¬ 
zines of a popular class, and beneaih 
them several articles of clothing, tight- 
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ly packed. I liad carried off and opened 
some one else’s hag. 

On discovering that this was not my 

bag it was my plain duty to close the 

thing at once. But my thoughts had 

* 

flown to the loss of my manuscript; 
and in a moment of pure absent-mind¬ 
edness I removed the layer of clothing 
to see what lay beneath. 

What I saw there was another layer 
of a very different character. Packed 
neatly beneath the clothes, against the 
side of the bag, were some half-dozen 
leather cases of a particularly hand¬ 
some description, They were of vari¬ 
ous sizes, and each of them bore a 
coronet in gilt. 

My curiosity was now awakened, 
and under its influence I went a little 
farther. Picking up the largest case 
I examined it carefully. It was locked, 
but there was a small key, apparently 
of silver, in the lock. After a moment’s 
hesitation I turned this key and raised 
the lid. My first glimpse of the con¬ 
tents gave me a vivid impression of 
brilliance and beauty. At the second 
glance this impression was confirmed 
and strengthened. The object at which 
I gazed was a necklace of large dia¬ 
monds! 

Just above me was the white globe 
of the gas-jet. The blaze of light fell 
directly xipon the necklace, and, as my 
hand shook, the rays were reflected 
from the jewels in a maze of changeful 
colors. Some of the stones, it seemed 
to me, were of extraordinary size, 
while the smaller ones were set in tiny 
clusters. There was a setting of almost 
invisible gold-work, and the whole rest¬ 
ed on a bed of white velvet. 

I knew nothing of jewels, or, at least, 
no more than the ordinary man whose 
only knowledge is obtained by an oc¬ 
casional glance at a jeweler’s window. 
I had an impression that the article in 
my hand represented a very large sum 
of money. It was worth hundreds of 
pounds—perhaps thousands. 


Presently I closed the case and laid 
it down. There were five others, all 
smaller cases than the first; and I con¬ 
tinued my investigations. It seems to 
me that the peculiar circumstances 
form a sufficient excuse for my con¬ 
duct. In spite of what the Crox- 
hampton students may say, I am 
not inquisitive by nature, and have 
a strong dislike for meddling of any 
kind. 

I took up the other cases and exam¬ 
ined them in turn; but my impressions 
as to tlieir contents are too confused 
to enable me to give a detailed descrip¬ 
tion. Let it be enough to say that two 
of the cases contained bracelets, evi¬ 
dently intended to match the necklace; 
two others, and those the smallest, re¬ 
vealed a pair of diamond ear-drops; 
and the final case contained a kind of 
diamond spray, intended, as I guessed, 
to be fastened and worn in the 
hair. 

This last article was the finest of. all. 
Most of the stones were small ones; 
but their smallness only served to set 
off the magnificent gem which gleamed 
in the centre of the ornament. The 
stone was circular in shape, and almost 
as large as the half of a walnut shell. 
To increase the resemblance, the under 
side, where it was laid in the gold set¬ 
ting, was flat. The face, however, was 
cut into a large number of triangular 
facets, each of which appeared to 
gather and refract, with thousandfold 
brilliancy, the rays of the gaslight. 
After I had gazed a few moments I 
felt myself almost dazzled by the un¬ 
paralleled lustre. This was a diamond, 
indeed! 

In sheer bewilderment I sat down on 
a chair that stood near, and looked 
about me. My room was a plain and 
comfortable one, but utterly out of 
keeping with the nature of my discov¬ 
ery. Wealth? There seemed to be the 
wealth of Croesus in this common, 
everyday travelling bag. What did it 
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mean? Where had it come from? And 
as I asked myself that question I sud¬ 
denly saw the solution of the mystery. 
This took the form of a card, which lay 
upon the table. I had laid it there my¬ 
self when I had entered the room first 
It was a slip of white, bearing, in three 
lines, the inscription: “Hr. Charles 
Ashdon. Fillottsons Brothers, 191 
Broadway, Boltport.” 

“Cheap jewelry!” I murmured, with 
quick remembrance. 

Cheap jewelry—of course! It was 
now as clear as possible. The articles 
at which I had been looking with the 
wonder of ignorance were representa¬ 
tive of Hr. Charles Aslidon’s business. 
Glittering, showy, loud. Diamonds, 
indeed! I gazed again at the spray, 
and the proximity of that slip of paste¬ 
board seemed to give it a very differ¬ 
ent appearance. It did not gleam so 
brilliantly; it did not gather up and 
reflect the light in such a glorious man¬ 
ner. Pshaw! I had seen “rubies” of 
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that size marked in toyshop windows 
at sixpence each! 

I closed the case, locked it and re¬ 
turned it to its place. Then I repacked 
the other articles and fastened the bag. 
It was fully time now to attend to my 
own affairs, so I hastened to summon 
a waiter. The man who came was a 
quick and willing fellow, who under¬ 
stood the situation at a glance. He 
told me of an establishment in the next 
street where I could easily obtain the 
dress-clothes I needed; and I lost no 
time in seeking it. There was no diffi¬ 
culty after this, and by a quarter to 
eight I was ready for my engagement. 
I was forced to make up for the want 
of my manuscript by a few notes has¬ 
tily written, but I’ felt no fear in that 
direction. Years of similar work had 
trained my memory well. 

At eight o'clock a cab was at the 
door, and I set out for the hall. By 
that time I had quite forgotten Hr. 
Ash don's bag. 

IF. E. C-ule . 


(To be continued.) 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 

II. -GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY. 


In the afternoon of May 19 I bid fare¬ 
well to France, wheel into German Lor¬ 
raine, and early in the evening arrive at the 
important and, evidently, flourishing city 
of Saarburg. Notwithstanding this was 
French territory only fourteen years ago 
there is a noticeable difference in the inhab¬ 
itants, to me the most acceptable being 
their great • linguistic superiority over the 
people on the French side of the border. 
I linger in Saarburg Only about thirty 
minutes, yet am addressed twice by na¬ 
tives in my own tongue ; and at Pfalzburg, 
a smaller town, where I remain over night, 
I find the same characteristic. Ere I 
penetrate thirty kilometers into German 
territory, however, I have to record what 
was never encountered in France: an inso¬ 
lent teamster, who, having his horses 
strung across a narrow road-way in the 
suburbs of Saarburg, refuses to turn his 
leaders- heads to enable me to ride past, 
thus compelling me to dismount. Soldiers 
drilling, soldiers at target practice, and 
soldiers in companies marching about in 
every direction, greet my eyes upon ap¬ 
proaching Pfalzburg; and although there 
appears to be less beating of drums and 
blare of trumpets than in French garrison 
towns, one seldom turns a street corner 
without hearing the measured tramp of a 
military company receding or approaching. 
These German troops appear to march brisk 
and business-like, in comparison with the 
French, who always seem to carry them¬ 
selves with a tired and dejected deport¬ 
ment ; but the o’er-ample and rather 
slouchy looking pantaloons of the French 
are probably answerable, in part, for this 
impression. One cannot watch these 
sturdy-looking German soldiers without a 
conviction that for the stern purposes of 
war they are inferior only to the soldiers 
of our own country. 

At the little gasthaus at Pfalzburg the 
people appear to understand and anticipate 
an Englishman’s gastronomic peculiarities, 
and for the first time since leaving England 
I am confronted at the supper-table with 
excellent steak and tea. 

It is raining next morning as I wheel 
over the rolling hills towards Saverne, a 
city nestling, pleasantly in a little valley 


beyond those dark wooded heights ahead 
that form the eastern boundary of the valley 
of the Rhine. The road is good but hilly, 
and for several kilometers, before reaching 
Saverne, winds its way among the pine 
forests tortuously and steeply down from 
the elevated divide. The valley, dotted 
here and there with pleasant villages, is 
spread out like a marvelously beautiful 
picture, the ruins of several old castles on 
neighboring hill-tops adding a charm, as 
well as a dash of romance. 

The rain pours as I wheel into Saverne. 
I pause long enough to patronize a barber 
shop ; also to procure an additional small 
wrench. Taking my nickeled monkey- 
wrench into a likely looking hardware 
store, I ask the proprietor if he has any¬ 
thing similar. He examines it with lively 
interest, for, in comparison with the clumsy 
tools comprising his stock-in-trade, the 
wrench is as a watch-spring to an old 
horse-slioe. I purchase a rude tool that 
might have been fashioned on the anvil of 
a village blacksmith. From Saverne my 
road leads over another divide and down 
into the glorious valley of the Rhine; for a 
short distance through a narrow defile that 
reminds me somewhat of a canon in the 
Sierra Nevada foot-hills ; but a fine, broad 
road, spread with a coating of surface-mud 
only by this morning’s rain, prevents the 
comparison from assuming definite shape 
for a cycler. Extensive and beautifully 
terraced vineyards mark the eastern exit. 

The road-beds of this country are hard 
enough for anything ; but a certain propor¬ 
tion of clay in their composition makes a 
slippery coating in rainy weather. I enter 
the village of Marlenheim and observe the 
first stork’s nest, built on top of a chimney, 
that I have yet seen in Europe, though I 
saw plenty of them afterwards. The parent 
stork is perched solemnty over her youthful 
brood, which one would naturally think 
would get smoke-dried. A short distance 
from Marlenheim I descry in the hazy dis¬ 
tance the famous spire of Sti*asburg cathe¬ 
dral looming conspicuous above every¬ 
thing else in all the broad valley; and at 
1.30 I wheel through the massive arched 
gateway forming part of the city’s fortifica¬ 
tions, and down the broad but roughly 
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paved streets, the most mud-bespattered 
object in all Strasburg. The fortifications 
surrounding the city are evidently in¬ 
tended strictly for business, and not merely 
for outward display. The railway station 
is one of the finest in Europe, and among 
other conspicuous impi*ovements one no¬ 
tices steam tram-cars. Whilst trundling 
through the city I am imperatively ordered 
off the sidewalk by a policeman ; and when 
stopping to inquire of a respectable-looking 
Strasburger for the Appenweir road, up 
steps an individual with one eye and a 
cast-off military cap three sizes too small. 
After querying, ct A.ppe 7 nveir? ISng- 
la 7 ider? n he wheels “about face” with 
military precision, — doubtless thus im¬ 
pelled by the magic influence of his head- 
gear,— and beckons me to follow. Not 
knowing what better course to pursue I 


obey, and after threading the mazes of a 
dozen streets, composed of buildings rang¬ 
ing in architecture from the much-gabled 
and not unpicturesque structures of medi¬ 
aeval times to the modern brown-stone 
front, he pilots me outside the fortifications 
again, points up the Appenweir road, and 
after the never-neglected formality of 
touching his cap and extending his palm, 
returns city-ward. Crossing the Rhine 
over a pontoon bridge, I ride along .level 
and, happily, rather less muddy roads, 
through pleasant suburban villages, near 
one of which I meet a company of soldiers 
in undress uniform, strung out carelessly 
along the road, as though returning from a 
tramp into the country. As I approach 
them, pedaling laboriously against a stiff 
head-wind, both myself and the bicycle 
fairly yellow with clay, both officers and 
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soldiers begin to laugh in a good-natured, 
bantering sort of manner, and a round 
dozen of them sing out in chorus Ah l 
ah l derEnglander /” and as I reply, 4 ‘Yah ! 
yah! ” in response, and smile as I wheel 
past them, the laughing and banter go 
all along the line. The sight of an Eng¬ 
lander on one of his rambling expeditions 
of adventure furnishes much amusement to 
the average German, who, whilst he can¬ 
not help admiring the spirit of enterprise 
that impels him, fails to comprehend 
where the enjoyment can possibly come in. 
The average German would much rather 
loll around, sipping wine or beer, and 
smoking cigarettes, than impel a bicycle 
across a continent. 

A few miles eastward of the Rhine an¬ 
other grim fortress frowns upon peaceful 
village and broad green meads, and off 
yonder to the right is yet another; sure 
enough, this Germany is one vast military 
camp, with forts, and soldiers, and muni¬ 
tions of war everywhere ! When I crossed 
the Rhine I left Lower Alsace, and am now 
penetrating the middle Rhine region, 
where the villages ai*e picturesque clusters 
of gabled cottages,—a contrast to the shape¬ 


less and ancient-looking stone structures 
of the French villages. The difference 
also extends to the inhabitants ; the peasant 
women of France, in either real or affected 
modesty, would usually pretend not to 
notice anything extraordinary as I wheeled 
past, but upon looking back they would 
almost invariably be seen standing and gaz¬ 
ing after my receding figure with unmistak¬ 
able interest; but the women of these 
Rhine villages burst out into merry peals 
of laughter. 

Rolling over fair roads into the village 
of Oberkirch, I conclude to remain for the 
night, and the first thing undertaken is to 
disburden the bicycle of its covering of 
clay. The awkward-looking hostler comes 
around several times and eyes the pro¬ 
ceedings with glances of genuine disap¬ 
proval, doubtless thinking I am cleaning it 
myself instead of letting him swab it with 
a besom with the single pimpose in view 
of dodging the inevitable tip. The pro¬ 
prietor can speak a few words of English. 
He puts his .bald head out of the window 
above and asks, “ Pe you Herr Shte- 
vens ? ” 

“ Yah, yah,” I reply. 
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tc Do you go mit der veld around? ” 
u Yah; I goes around mit the world.” 

“ I shoust read about you mit der noos- 
paper.” 

iC Ah, indeed ! what newspaper? ** 

“ Die Frankfurter Zeitung . You go 
around mit der veld.” 

The landlord looks delighted to have for 
a guest the man who goes u mit der veld 
around,” and spreads the news. During 
the evening several people of importance 
and position drop in to take a curious 
peep at me. 

A dampness about the knees, superin¬ 
duced by wheeling in rubber leggins causes 
me to seek the privilege of the kitchen fire 
upon arrival. After listening to the in¬ 
cessant chatter of the cook, for a few 
moments, I suddenly dispense with all 
pantomime, and ask in purest English the 
privilege of drying my clothing in peace 
and tranquillity, by the kitchen fire. The 
poor woman hurries out, soon returns with 
her highly accomplished master, who, com¬ 
prehending the situation, forthwith tenders 
me the loan of his Sunday pantaloons for 
the evening; which offer I gladly accept, 
notwithstanding the wide disproportion in 
their size and mine, the landlord being, 
horizontally, a very large person. 

Oberkirch is a pretty village at the en¬ 
trance to the narrow and charming valley 


of the River Rench, up which my route 
leads, into the fir-clad heights of the Black 
Forest. A few miles farther up the valley I 
wheel through a small village that nestles 
amid surroundings the loveliest I have yet 
seen. Dark, frowning firs intermingled 
with the lighter green of other vegetation 
crown the surrounding spurs of the Knibis 
mountains; vineyards, small fields of 
waving rye, and green meadow cover the 
lower slopes with variegated beauty, at the 
foot of which huddles the cluster of pretty 
cottages amid scattered orchards of blos¬ 
soming fruit-trees. The cheery lute of the 
herders on the mountains, the carol of birds, 
and the merry music of dashing mountain 
streams fill the fresh morning air with 
melody. All through this country there 
are apple-trees, pear-trees, cherry-trees, — 
everywhere. In the first of the season one 
can scarce open his mouth out-doors with¬ 
out having the goddess Pomona pop in some 
delicious morsel. The poplar avenues of 
France have disappeared, but the road is 
frequently shaded for miles with fruit-trees. 
I never before saw a spot so lovely, — cer¬ 
tainly not in combination with a well-nigh 
perfect road for wheeling. On through 
Oppenau and Peterstlial my way leads, — 
this latter a place of growing importance 
as a summer resort, several commodious 
hotels with swimming-baths, mineral- 
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waters, etc., being already prepared to 
receive the anticipated influx of health and 
pleasure-seeking guests this coming sum¬ 
mer,— and then up, up, up among the 
dark pines leading over the Black Forest 
mountains. Mile after mile of steep incline 
has now to be trundled, following the Rench 
river to its source. Ere long the road I 
have lately traversed is visible far below, 
winding and twisting up the mountain 
slopes. Groups of swarthy peasant wotnen 
are Carrying on their heads baskets of pine 


Reaching Freudenstadt about noon, the 
mountain climbing, the bracing air, and 
the pine fragrance cause me to give the 
good people at the gosthaus an impress¬ 
ive lesson in the effect of cycling on the 
human appetite. At every town and 
village I pass through in Wurtemburg the 
whole juvenile population collects around 
me in an incredibly short time. The nat¬ 
ural impulse of the German small boy 
appears to be to start running after me, 
shouting and laughing immoderately, and 


THE BAREER OP MOLK AND HIS REMARKABLE LATHER CUP. 

« 



cones to the villages below. At a distance 
the sight of their bright-red dresses among 
the somber green of the pines is suggestive 
of the fairies, with which legend has peo¬ 
pled the Black Forest. 

The summit is reached at last, and two- 
boundary posts apprise the traveller that 
on this wooded ridge he passes from Baden 
into Wurtemburg. The descent for miles 
is agreeably smooth and gradual; the 
mountain air blows cool and refreshing, 
with an odor of the pines; the scenery 
is Black Forest scenery, and what more 
could be possibly desired than this happy 
combination of ■ circumstances ? 


when passing thi*ough some of the larger 
villages, it is no exaggeration to say that I 
have had two hundred small Germans, 
noisy and demonstrative, clattering along * 
behind in their heavy wooden shoes. 

Wiirtemberg, by this route at least, is 
a decidedly hilly country, and the roads 
are far inferior to those of both England 
and France. There will be,. perhaps, 
three kilometers of trundling up through 
wooded heights leading out of a small 
valley, then, after several kilometers over 
undulating, stony upland roads, a long and 
not always smooth descent into another 
small valley ; this program, several times 
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repeated, constituting the journey of the 
day. The small villages of the peasantry are 
frequently on the uplands, but the larger 
towns are invariably in the valleys, shel¬ 
tered by wooded heights, perched among 
the crags of the most inaccessible of which 
are frequently seen the ruins of an old 
castle. Scores of little boys of eight or ten 
are breaking stones by the roadside, at 
which I somewhat marvel, since there is 
a compulsory school-law in Germany; but 
perhaps to-day is a holiday; or may be, 
after school hours, it is customary for these 
unhappy youngsters to repair to the road¬ 
sides and blister their hands with cracking 
flints. 

“ Hungry as a buzz-saw” I roll into the. 
sleepy old town of Rothenburg at six 
o’clock, and, repairing to the principal 
hotel, order- supper. Several flunkeys of 
different degrees of uselessness come in and 
bow obsequiously from time to time, as I 
sit around, expecting supper to appear 
every minute. At seven o’clock the waiter 
comes in, bows profoundly, and lays the 
table-cloth; at 7*15 he appears again, this 
time with a plate, knife, and fork, doing 
more bowing and scraping as he lays them 
on the table. Another half-hour rolls by, 
when, doubtless, observing my growing 
impatience as he happens in at intervals to 
close a shutter or re-regulate the gas, he 
produces a small illustrated paper, and, 
bowing profoundly, lays it before me. I 
feel very much like making him swallow 
it, but resigning myself to what appears to 
be inevitable, fate, I wait and wait, and at 
precisely S.15 he produces a plate of soup ; 
at S.30 the Kalbscotolet is brought on, and 
at 8.45 a small plate of mixed biscuits. 
During the meal I call for another piece of 
bread, and behold there is a hurrying to 
and fro, and a resounding of feet scurrying 
along the stone corridors of the rambling 
old building, and in the incredible short 
. span of ten minutes I receive a small roll. 
At the opposite end of the long table upon 
which I am writing some half-dozen 
ancient and honorable Rothenburgers are 
haying what they doubtless consider a 
tc howling time.” Confronting each is a 
huge tankard of foaming lager, and the one 
doubtless enjoying himself the most and 
making the .greatest success of exciting the 
envy and admiration of those around him 
is a certain ponderous individual who sits 
from hour to hour in a half-comatose con- 
- dition, barely keeping a large porcelain 
pipe from going out, and at fifteen-minute 
intervals taking a telling pull at the lager. 


Were it not for an occasional blink of the 
eyelids and the periodical visitation of the 
tankard to his lips it would be difficult to 
tell whether he were awake or sleeping, 
the act of smoking being barely perceptible 
to the naked eye. In the morning I am 
quite naturally afraid to order anything to 
eat here for fear of having to wait until 
mid-day, or thereabouts, before getting it; 
so, after being the unappreciative recipient 
of several more bows, more deferential 
and profound if anything than the bows of 
yesterday eve, I wheel twelve kilometers 
to Tubingen for breakfast. It showers 
occasionally during the forenoon, and after 
about thirty-five kilometers of hilly country 
it begins to descend in torrents, compelling 
me to follow the example of several peas¬ 
ants in seeking the shelter of a thick pine 
copse. We are soon driven out of it, 
however, and, donning my gossamer rub¬ 
ber suit, I push on to Alberbergen, where 
I indulge in rye-bread and milk, and other¬ 
wise while away the hours until three 
o’clock, when, the rain ceasing, I pull out 
through the mud for Blaubeuren. 

Down the beautiful valley of one of the 
Danube’s tributaries' ! ride on Sunday 
morning, pedaling -to the music of Blau- 
beuren’s church-bells. After waiting until 
ten o’clock, partly to allow the roads to dry 
a little, I conclude to wait no longer, and 
I pull out toward the important and quite 
beautiful city of Ulm, The character of the 
country now changes, and with it likewise 
the characteristics of the people, who verily 
seerh to have stamped upon their features 
the peculiarities of the region they inhabit. 
My road eastward of Blaubeuren follows 
down a narrow, winding valley, beside the 
rippling waters of the. Donau, or Danube, 
and eighteen kilometers of variable road 
bring me to the strongly fortified city of 
Ulm, the place I should have reached 
yesterday, except for the inclemency of the 
weather, and where I cross from Wiirtem- 
berg into Bavaria. On the uninviting up¬ 
lands of central Wurtemberg one looks in 
vain among the peasant women for a pre¬ 
possessing countenance or a graceful figure, 
but along the smiling valleys of Bavaria, 
the women, though usually with figures 
disproportionately broad, nevertheless carry 
themselves with a certain gracefulness; 
and, whilst far from the' Arperican or 
English idea of beautiful, are several degrees 
more so than their relatives of the part of 
Wurtemberg I have traversed. I stop but 
a few minutes at Ulm, to test a mug of its 
lager, and inquire the details of the road to 
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Augsburg, yet during that short time I 
find myself an object of no little curiosity 
to the citizens, for the fame of my under¬ 
taking has pervaded Ulm. 

The roads of Bavaria possess the one 
solitary merit of hardness, otherwise they 
would be simply abominable ; the Bavarian 
idea of road-making evidently being to 
spread unlimited quantities of loose stones 
over the surface. For miles a wheelman 
is compelled to follow along narrow, 
wheel-worn tracks, incessantly dodging 
loose stones, or otherwise to pedal his way 
cautiously along the edges of the road¬ 
way. I am now wheeling through the 
greatest beer-drinking and sausage-consum¬ 
ing country in the world ; hop-gardens are 
a prominent feature of the landscape, and 
long links of sausages are dangling in 
nearly every window. The quantities of 
these viands I see consumed to-day are 
something astonishing, though the cele¬ 
bration of the Whitsuntide holidays is 
probably augmentative of the amount. 

The strains of instrumental music come 
floating over the level bottom of the Lech 
valley as, towards eventide, I approach the 
beautiful environs of Augsburg, and ride 
past several beer-gardens, where merry 
crowds of Augsburgers are congregated, 
quaffing foaming lager, eating sausages, 
and drinking inspiration from -the music 
of military bands. “ Where is the head¬ 
quarters of the Augsburg Velocipede 
Club?” I inquire of a promising look- 
ing youth as, after covering 120 kilo¬ 
meters since 10 o’clock, I wheel into 
the city. The club’s head-quarters are at 
a prominent cafe and beer-garden in the 
southeastern suburbs, and repairing 
thither I find an accommodating individ¬ 
ual, who can speak English, and who 
willingly accepts the office of interpreter 
between me and the proprietor of the gar¬ 
den. Seated amidst hundreds of soldiers, 
Augsburg civilians, and peasants from the 
surrounding country, and with them ex¬ 
tracting genuine enjoyment from a tankard 
of foaming Augsburg lager, I am informed 
that most of the members of the club are 
celebrating the Whitsuntide holidays by 
touring about the surrounding country, 
but that I am very welcome to Augsburg, 
and I am conducted to the Hotel Moh- 
renkopf (Moor’s Head Hotel), and invited 
to consider myself the guest of the club as 
long as I care to remain in Augsburg, —the 
Bavarians are nothing if not practical. Mr. 
Josef Kling, the president of the club, 
accompanies me as far out as Friedburg 


on Monday morning ; it is the last day of 
the holidays, and the Bavarians are ap¬ 
parently bent on making the most of it. 
The suburban beer-gardens are already 
filled with people, and for some distance 
out of the city the roads are thronged with 
holiday-making Augsburgers repairing to 
various pleasure resorts in the neighboring 
country, and the peasantry streaming city¬ 
ward from the villages, their faces beaming 
in anticipation of unlimited quantities of 
beer. About every tenth person amongst 
the outgoing Augsburgers is carrying an 
accordeon; some playing merrily as they 
walk along, others preferring to carry theirs 
in blissful meditation on the good time in 
store immediately ahead, whilst a thought¬ 
ful majority have large umbrellas strapped 
to their backs. Music and song are heard 
on every hand, and as we wheel along to¬ 
gether in silence, enforced by an ignorance 
of each other’s language, which ever way 
one looks, people in holiday attire and 
holiday faces are moving hither and 
thither. Some of the peasants are fear¬ 
fully and wonderfully attired: the men 
wear high top-boots, polished from the 
sole to the uppermost hair’s-breadth of 
leather, black, broad-brimmed felt hats, fre¬ 
quently with a peacock’s feather a yard 
long stuck through the hand, the stem 
protruding forward, and the end of the 
feather behind ; and their coats and waist¬ 
coats are adorned with long rows of large, 
ancestral buttons. I am now in the Swa¬ 
bian district, and these buttons that form 
so conspicuous a part of the holiday attire 
are made of silver coins, and 1 have not in¬ 
frequently been handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation for several centuries, 
they being, in fact, family heir-looms. The 
costumes of the Swabish peasant women 
are picturesque in the extreme : their finest 
dresses arid that wondrous head-gear of 
brass, silver, or gold — the Schivctbische 
JBauernfraue?ihaube (Swabish farmer- 
woman hat)—being, like the buttons of 
the men, family heirlooms. Some of these 
wonderful ancestral dresses, I am told, con¬ 
tain no less than 150 yards of heavy material, 
gathered and closely pleated in innumerable, 
perpendicular folds, frequently over a foot 
thick, making the form therein encased ap¬ 
pear ridiculously broad and squatty. The 
waistbands of these dresses are up in the 
region of the shoulder-blades; the upper 
portion of the sleeves are likewise padded 
out to fearful proportions. 

The day is most lovely, the fields are 
deserted, and the roads and villages are 
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alive with holiday-making peasants. In 
every village a tall pole is erected, and 
decorated from top to bottom with small 
flags and evergreen wreaths. The little 
stone churches and the adjoining ceme¬ 
teries are filled with worshipers chanting 
in solemn chorus ; not so preoccupied 
with their devotional exercises and spirit¬ 
ual meditations, however, as to prevent 
them calling each other’s attention to me 
as I wheel past, craning their necks to 
obtain a better view, and, in one instance, 
an o’er-inquisitive worshiper even beckofis 
for me to stop, — this person both chant¬ 
ing and beckoning vigorously at the same 
time. 

Now my road leads through forests of 
dark firs ; and here I overtake a procession 
of some fifty peasants, the men and women 
alternately chanting in weird harmony as 
they trudge along the road. The men are 
bare-headed, carrying their hats in hand. 
Many of the women are bare-footed, and 
the pedal extremities of others are encased 
in stockings of marvelous pattern ; not any 
are wearing shoes. All the colors of the 
rainbow are represented in their respective 
costumes, and each carries a large umbrella 
strapped at his back; they are trudging 
along at quite a brisk pace, and altogether 
there is something weird and fascinating 
about the whole scene: the chanting and 
the surroundings. The variegated cos¬ 
tumes of the women are the only bright 
objects amid the gloominess of the dark, 
green pines. As I finally pass ahead the 
unmistakable expressions of interest on 
the faces of the men and the even rows of. 
ivories displayed by the women betray a 
diverted attention. 

Near noon I arrive at the antiquated 
town of Dachau, and upon repairing to 
’the gasthaus an individual in a last week’s 
paper collar, and with general appearance 
in keeping, comes forward and addresses me 
in- quite excellent English, and during the 
dinner hour answers several questions con¬ 
cerning the country and the natives so in¬ 
telligently that upon departing I ungrudg¬ 
ingly offer him the small tip customary on 
such occasions in Germany* “No,I thank 
you, very muchly,” he replies, smiling, and 
shaking his head. “ I am notan employ^ of 
the hotel, as you doubtless think; I am a 
student of modern languages at the Munich 
University, visiting Dachau for the day.” 
Several soldiers playing billiards in the 
room grin broadly in recognition of the 
ludicrousness of the situation ; and I must 
confess that for the moment I feel like ask¬ 


ing one of them to draw his sword and 
charitably prod me out of the room. The 
unhappy memory of having, in my igno¬ 
rance, tendered a small tip to a student of 
Munich University will cling around me 
forever. Nevertheless, I feel that after all 
there are extenuating circumstances,—he 
ought to change his paper collar occasion¬ 
ally. An hour after noon I am industri¬ 
ously dodging loose flints on the level road 
leading across the Isar river valley towards 
Munich; the Tyrolese Alps loom up, 
shadowy and indistinct, in the distance to 
the southward, their snowy peaks recalling 
memories of the Rockies through which I 
was wheeling exactly a year ago. Whilst 
wending my way along the streets towards 
the central portion of the Bavarian capital 
the familiar sign, “ American Cigar Store,” 
looking like a ray of light penetrating 
through the gloom and mystery of the mul¬ 
titudinous unreadable signs that surround 
it, greets my vision, and I immediately 
wend my footsteps thitherward, to discover 
in the proprietor, Mr. Walsch, a native of 
Munich, who, after residing in America for 
several years, has returned to dream away 
declining years amid the smoke of good 
cigars and the quaffing of the delicious 
amber beer that the brewers of Munich 
alone know how to brew. Then who 
should happen in but Mr. Charles Buscher, 
a thorough-going American, from Chicago, 
who is studying art here at tire Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, and who straight¬ 
way volunteers to show me Munich. 

Nine o’clock next morning finds me 
under the pilotage of Mr. Buscher, wan¬ 
dering through the splendid art galleries. 
We next visit the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, a magnificent building, being 
erected at a cost of* 7,000,000 marks. 

We repair at 11 o’clock to the royal 
residence, making a note by the way of 
a trifling mark of King Ludwig’s well- 
known eccentricity. Opposite the palace 
is an old church with two of its four clocks 
facing the king’s apartments. The hands 
of these clocks are, according to my in¬ 
formant, made of gold. Some time since 
the king announced that the sight of these 
golden hands hurt his eyesight, and ordered 
them painted black. It was done, and the}' 
are black to-day. Among the most inter¬ 
esting objects in the palace are the room 
and bed in which Napoleon I. slept in 1809, 
and which has since been occupied by no 
other person ; the “ rich bed,” a gorgeous 
affair of pink and scarlet satin-work, on 
which forty women wove, with gold thread, 
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daily, for ten years, until i ,600,000 marks 
were expended ; this is what can be called 
nothing more or less than a huge piece of 
royal folly. 

At one of the entrances to the royal resi¬ 
dence, and secured with iron bars, is a 
large bowlder weighing 363 pounds; in 
the wall above it are driven three spikes, 
the highest spike being twelve feet from 
the ground ; and Bavarian historians have 
recorded that Earl Christoph, a famous 
giant, tossed this bowlder up to the mark 
indicated by the highest spike, with his 
foot. 

After this I am kindly warned by both 
Messrs. Buscher and Walsh not to think 
of leaving the city without visiting the 
KonigUcJie Hofbrauhaus , (Royal Court 
Brewery), the most famous place of its 
kind in all Europe. For centuries Munich 
has been famous for the excellent quality 
of its beer, and somewhere about four 
centuries ago the king founded this famous 
brewery for the charitable purpose of 
enabling his poorer subjects to quench 
their thirst with the best quality of beer 
at prices within their means, and from 
generation to generation it has remained a 
favorite resort in Munich for lovers of good 
beer, and in spite of its i*emaining, as 
of yore, a place of rude benches beneath 
equally rude, open sheds, with cobwebs 
festooning the rafters and a general air of 
dilapidation about it; in spite of the inno¬ 
vation of dozens of modern beer-gardens 
with waving palms, electric lights, mili¬ 
tary music, and all modern improvements, 
the Konigliche Hofbrauhaus is daily and 
nightly thronged with thirsty visitors, who 
for the trifling sum of twenty-two pfen- 
nigs (about five cents) obtain a quart 
tankard of the most celebrated brew in all 
Bavaria. 

“Munich is the greatest art-center of 
the world, the true hub of the artistic uni¬ 
verse,” Mr. Buscher enthusiastically assures 
me as' we wander together through the 
sleeply old streets, and he points out a 
bright bit of old frescoing, which is already 
partly obliterated by the elements, and 
compares it with the work of recent years, 
calls my attention to a piece of statuary, 
and anon pilots me down into a restaurant 
and beer-hall in some ancient, underground 
vaults and bids me examine the architecture 
and the frescoing. The very custom-house 
of Munich is a glorious old church, that 
would be carefully preserved as a relic of 
no small interest and importance in cities 
less abundantly blessed with antiquities, 


but which is here piled with the cases and 
boxes and bags of commerce. 

One other conspicuous feature of Munich 
life must not be overlooked ere I leave 
it, viz., the hackmen. Unlike their trans¬ 
atlantic brethren, they appear supremely 
indifferent whether they pick up any fares 
or not. Whenever one comes to a hack¬ 
stand it is a pretty sure thing to bet that 
nine out of every ten are taking a quiet 
snooze, reclining on tlieir elevated boxes, 
entirely oblivious of their surroundings, 
ahd a timid stranger would almost hesitate 
about disturbing their slumbers. But the 
Munich cabby has long since got hardened 
to the disagreeable process of being 
wakened up. ,Nor does this lethargy per¬ 
vade the ranks of hackdom only: at least 
two-thirds of the teamsters one meets on 
the roads, hereabouts, are stretched out on 
their respective loads, contentedly sleeping 
whilst the horses or oxen crawl leisurely 
along toward tlieir goal. 

Munich is visited heavily with rain dur¬ 
ing the night, and for several kilometers, 
next morning, the road is a horrible waste 
of loose flints and mud-filled ruts, along 
which it is all but impossible to ride ; but 
after leaving the level bottom of the Tsar 
river the road improves sufficiently to 
enable me to take an occasional, admir- 
ing glance at the Bavarian and Tyrolese 
Alps, towering cloudward on the southern 
horizon, their shadowy outlines scarcely 
distinguishable in the hazy distance from 
the fleecy clouds their peaks aspire to in¬ 
vade. Whilst absentmindedly taking a 
more lingering look than is consistent 
with safety when picking one's way along 
the narrow edge of the roadway between 
the stone-strewn center and the ditch, I 
run into the latter, and am rewarded with 
my first cis-atlantic header, but fortunately 
both myself-and the bicycle come up unin¬ 
jured. Unlike the Swabish peasantry, the 
natives east of Munich appear as prosy and 
unpicturesque in dress as a Kansas home¬ 
steader. Ere long there is noticeable a de¬ 
cided change in the character of the vil¬ 
lages, they being no longer clusters of gabled 
cottages, but usually consist of some three 
or four huge, rambling buildings, at one of 
which I call for a drink and observe that 
brewing and baking are going on as though 
they were expecting a whole regiment to be 
quartered on them. Among other things T 
mentally note this morning is that the men 
actually seem to be bearing the drudgery of 
the farm equally with the women ; but the 
favorable impression becomes greatly 
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imperiled upon meeting a woman har¬ 
nessed to a small cart, heavily laboring 
along, whilst her husband — kind man — 
is walking alongside, holding on to a rope, 
upon which he considerately pulls to as¬ 
sist her along and lighten her task. Near¬ 
ing Haag, and thence eastward, the road 
becomes greatly improved, and along the 
Inn river valley, from Muhldorf to Alt 
Oetting, where I remain for the night, the 
late rain-storm has not reached, and the 
wheeling is superior to any I have yet 
had in Germany. Muhldorf is a curious 
and interesting old town. The sidewalks 
of Muhldorf are beneath long arcades from 
one end of the principal street to the other; 
not modern structures either, but massive 
archways that are doubtless centuries old, 
and that support the front rooms of the 
buildings that tower a couple of stories 
above them. 

As towards dusk I ride into the market 
square of Alt Oetting, it is noticeable that 
nearly all the stalls and shops remaining 
open display nothing but rosaries, cruci¬ 
fixes, and other paraphernalia of the 
prevailing religion. Through Eastern Ba¬ 
varia the people seem preeminently de¬ 
votional ; church spires dot the landscape 
at every point of the compass. At my 
hotel in Alt Oetting crucifixes, holy water, 
and burning tapers are situated on the dif¬ 
ferent stairway landings. I am sitting in 
my room, penning these lines to the 
music of several hundred voices chanting 
in the old stone church near by, and can 
look out of the window and see a number 
of peasant women taking turns in drag¬ 
ging themselves on their knees round and 
round a small religious edifice in the center 
of the market square, carrying on their 
shoulders huge, heavy wooden crosses, the 
ends of which are trailing on the ground. 

All down the Inn river valley there 
is many a picturesque bit of intermingled 
pine copse and grassy slopes; but admir¬ 
ing scenery is anything but a riskless un¬ 
dertaking along here, as I quickly discover. 
On the Inn' river I find a primitive ferry¬ 
boat operated by a fac-simile of the ancient 
mariner, who takes me and my wheel 
across for the consideration of five pfen¬ 
nigs, — a trifle over one cent, — and when 
I refuse the tiny change out of a ten pfen¬ 
nig piece the old fellow touches his cap 
as deferentially, and bestows a look, of 
gratitude as profound, as though I were 
bestowing a pension upon him for life. 
My arrival at a broad, well-traveled high¬ 
way at once convinces me that I have 


again been unwittingly wandering among 
the comparatively untraveled by-ways as 
the result of following the kindly-meant 
advice * of people .whose knowledgde of 
bicycling requirements is of the slimest 
nature. The Inn river has a warm, rich 
vale ; hay-making is already in full prog¬ 
ress, and the delightful perfume is wafted 
on the fresh morning air from meadows 
where scores of barefooted Maud Mullers 
are raking hay, aye, and mowing it too, 
swinging scythes side by side with the 
men. Some of the out-door crucifixes and 
shrines (small, substantial buildings con¬ 
taining pictures, images, and all sorts of re¬ 
ligious emblems) along this valley are really 
quite elaborate affairs. All through the 
Roman Catholic countries these emblems 
of religion are very elaborate, or the re¬ 
verse, according to the locality, the chosen 
spot in rich and fertile valleys generally 
being favored with better and more artistic 
affairs, and more of them, than the com¬ 
paratively unproductive uplands. This is 
evidently because the inhabitants of the 
latter regions are either less wealthy, and 
consequently cannot afford it, or otherwise 
realize that they have really much less to be 
thankful for than their compai-atively 
fortunate neighbors in the more productive 
valleys. 

At the town of* Simbach I cross the Inn 
again on a substantial wooden bridge, and 
on the opposite side pass under an old 
stone archway bearing the Austrian coat- 
of-arms. Here I am conducted into the 
custom-house by an officer wearing the 
somber uniform of Franz Joseph, and re¬ 
quired for the first time in Europe to pro¬ 
duce my passport. After a critical and 
unnecessarily long examination of this 
document I am graciously permitted to 
depart. In an adjacent money-changer’s 
office I exchange what German money I 
have remaining for the paper currency of 
Austria, and once more pursue my way 
towards the Orient, finding the roads rather 
better than the average German ones, the 
Austrians hereabouts, at least, having had 
the goodness to omit the loose flints so 
characteristic of Bavaria. Once out of the 
valley-of the Inn, however, I find the up¬ 
lands, intervening between it and the valley 
of the Danube, aggravatingly hilly. 

Whilst eating my first luncheon in Austria,, 
at the village of Altheim, the village peda¬ 
gogue informs me in good English that I 
am the first Briton he has ever had the 
pleasure of conversing with. He learned 
the language entirely from books, without 
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a tutor, learning it for pleasure solely, 
never expecting to utilize the accomplish¬ 
ment in any practical «way. One hill after 
another characterizes my route to-day; 
the weather, which has hitherto remained 
reasonably mild, is turning hot and sultry, 
and, arriving at . Haag about five o'clock, 
I feel that I have done sufficient hill-climb¬ 
ing for one day. I have been wheeling 
through Austrian territory since 10.30 this 
morning, and, with observant e\ r es the 
whole distance, I have yet to see the first 
native, male or female, possessing in the 
least degree either a graceful figure or a 
prepossessing face. There has been a 
great horse-fair at Haag to-daj r : the busi¬ 
ness of the day is concluded, and the prin¬ 
cipal occupation of the men, apart from 
drinking beer and smoking, appears to be 
frightening the women out of their wits 
by leading prancing horses as near them as 
possible. 

My road on leaving Haag is hilly, and 
the snowy heights of the JSfordliche Kalk- 
al'pen (North Chalk Mountains), a range 
of the Austrian Alps, loom up ahead at 
an uncertain distance. To-day is what 
Americans call a scorcher,” and climb¬ 
ing hills among pine woods that shut out 
every passing breeze is anything but ex¬ 
hilarating exercise with the thermometer 
hovering in the vicinity of 100 degrees. 
The peasants are abroad in their fields as 
usual, but a goodly proportion are reclin¬ 
ing beneath the trees. Reclining is, I 
think, a favorite pastime with the Austrian. 
The teamster, who happens to be wide 
awake and sees me approaching, knows 
instinctively that his team is going to scare 
at the bicycle, yet he makes no precaution¬ 
ary movements whatever, neither does he 
arouse himself from his lolling position 
until the horses or oxen begin to swerve 
around. Asa usual thing the teamster is 
filling his pipe, which has a large, ungainly 
looking, porcelain bowl, a long, straight, 
wooden stem, and a crooked mouth-piece. 
Almost every Austrian peasant from six¬ 
teen years old upwards carries one of these 
uncomely pipes. 

The men here seem to be dull, uninter¬ 
esting mortals, dressed in tight-fitting, and 
yet, somehow, ill-fitting, pantaloons, usualty 
about three sizes too short, a small apron 
of blue ducking,— an unbecoming garment 
that can only be described as a cross be¬ 
tween a short jacket and a waistcoat,— and 
a narrow-rimmed, prosy-looking, billy-cock 
hat. The peasant women are the poetry 
of Austria, as .of any other European coun¬ 


try, and in their short, red dresses and 
broad-brimmed, gypsy hats, they look pict¬ 
uresque and interesting in spite of homely 
faces and ungraceful figures. Riding into 
Lambach this morning I am about wheel¬ 
ing past a horse and drag that, careless 
and Austrian-like, has been left untied and 
unwatched in the middle of the street, 
when the horse suddenly scares, swerves 
around just in front of me, and dashes, 
helter-skelter, down the street. The horse 
circles around the market square and finally 
stops of his own accord without doing any 
damage. Runaways, like other misfor¬ 
tunes, it seems never come singly, and 
ere I have left Lambach an hour I am the 
innocent cause of yet another one; this 
time it is a large, powerful work-dog, who 
becomes excited upon meeting me along 
the road, and upsets things in the most 
lively manner. Small carts pulled by dogs 
are common vehicles here, and this one 
is met coming up an incline, the man 
considerately giving the animal a lift. A 
life of drudgery breaks the spirit of these 
work-dogs and makes them cowardly and 
cringing. At my approach this one howls, 
and swerves suddenly around with a rush 
that upsets both man and cart, topsy-turvy, 
into the ditch, and the last glimpse of the 
rumpus obtained, as I sweep past and down 
the hill beyond, is the man pawing the air 
with his naked feet and the dog struggling 
to free himself from the entangling har¬ 
ness. 

Up among the hills, at the village of 
Strenburg, night arrives at a very oppor¬ 
tune moment to-day, for Strenburg proves 
a nice, sociable sort of a village, where the 
doctor can speak good English and plays 
the role of interpreter for me at the gast- 
haus. The school-ma’am, a vivacious Ital¬ 
ian lady, in addition to French and German, 
can also speak a few words of English, 
though she persistently refers to herself as 
the “ school-master.” She boards at the 
same gasthaus, and all the evening long I 
am favored by the liveliest prattle and most 
charming gesticulations imaginable, whilst 
the room is half filled with her class of 
young lady aspirants to linguistic accom¬ 
plishments, listening to our amusing, if not 
instructive, efforts to carry on a conversa¬ 
tion. It is altogether a most enjoyable 
evening, and on parting I am requested to 
write when I get around the world and tell 
the Strenburgers all that I have seen and 
experienced. On top of the gasthaus is a 
rude observatory, and before starting I take 
a view of the country. The outlook is mag- 
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nificent; the Austrian Alps are'towering 
skj'ward to the southeast, rearing snow- 
crowned heads out from among a billowy sea 
of pine-covered hills, and to the northward 
is the lovely valley of the Danube, the river 
glistening softly through the morning haze. 

On yonder height, overlooking the 
Danube on the one hand and the town of 
Molk on the other, is the largest and most 
imposing edifice I have yet seen in Austria ; 
it is a convent of the Benedictine monks ; 
and though Molk is a solid, substantially 
built town, of perhaps a thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, I should think there is more material 
in the immense convent building than in 
the whole town besides, and one naturally 
wonders whatever use the monks, can pos¬ 
sibly have for a building of such enormous 
dimensions. 

Entering a barber’s shop here for a shave, 
I find the barber following the example of 
so many of his countrymen by snoozing 
the mid-day hours happily and uncon¬ 
sciously away. One could easily pocket 
and walk off with his stock-in-trade, for 
small is the danger of his awakening. 
Waking him up, he shuffles mechanically 
over to his razor and lathering apparatus, 
this latter being a soup-plate, with a semi¬ 
circular piece chipped out to fit, after a fash¬ 
ion, the contour of the customers’ throats. 
Pressing this jagged edge of queen’s-ware 
against your windpipe, the artist. alter¬ 
nately rubs the water and a cake of soap 
therein contained about your face with his 
hands, the water meanwhile passing freely 
between the ill-fitting soup-plate and your 
throat, and running down your breast; but 
don’t complain ; be reasonable ; no reason¬ 
able-minded person could expect one soup- 
plate, however carefully chipped out, to fit 
the throats of the entire male population of 
Molk, besides such travelers as Happen along. 

Spending the night at Neu Lengbach, 
I climb hills and wabble along, over 
rough, lumpy roads, towards Vienna, 
reaching the Austrian capital Sunday 
morning, and putting up at the Englischer 
Hof about noon. At Vienna I determined 
to make a halt of two days, and on Tues¬ 
day pay a visit to the head-quarters of the 
Vienna Wanderers’ Bicycle Club, away out 
on a suburban street called Schtvimms- 
ckulenstrasse; and the club promises that 
if I will delay my departure another day 
they will ge't up a small party of wheelmen 
to escort me seventy kilometers, to Pres- 
burg. The bicycle clubs of Vienna have, at 
the Wanderers’ head-quarters, constructed 
an excellent race track, three and ©ne-third 


laps to the English mile, at an expense 
of 3,000 gulden, and this evening sev¬ 
eral of Austria’s flyers are training upon 
it for the approaching races. English and 
American wheelmen little understand the 
difficulties these Vienna cyclers have to 
contend with : all the city inside the Ring- 
strasse, and no less than fifly streets out¬ 
side, are forbidden to the mounted cyclers; 
and they are required to ticket themselves 
with big, glaring letters, as also their lamps 
at night, so that, in case of violating any 
of these regulations, they can, by their 
number, be readily recognized by the 
police. Self-preservation compels the 
clubs to exercise every precaution against 
violating the police regulations, in order 
not to excite popular prejudice overwhelm- 
ingly against bicycles, and ere a new rider 
is permitted to venture outside their own 
grounds he is hauled up before a regularly 
organized committee, consisting of officers 
from each club in Vienna, and required 
to go through a regular examination in 
mounting, dismounting, and otherwise 
proving to their entire satisfaction his 
proficiency in managing and manoeuvring 
his wheel; besides which, every cycler is 
provided with a pamphlet containing a list 
of the streets he may and may not frequent. 
In spite of all these harassing regulations, 
the Austrian capital has already 200 riders. 

The Viennese impress themselves upon 
me as being possessed of more than ordi¬ 
nary inviduality. Yonder comes a man, 
walking languidly along, and carrying his 
hat in his hand, because it is warm, and 
just behind him comes a fellow-citizen 
muffled up in an overcoat, because — be¬ 
cause of Viennese individuality. The 
people seem to walk the streets with a 
swaying, happy-go-anyhow sort of a gait, 
colliding with each other and jostling to¬ 
gether on the sidewalk in the happiest 
manner imaginable. 

At five o’clock on Thursday morning I 
am dressing, when I am notified that two 
cyclers are awaiting me below. Church- 
bells are clanging joyously all over Vienna 
as we meander towards the suburbs, and 
people are already streaming in the direc¬ 
tion of the St. Stephen’s Church, near the 
center of the city, for to-day is FroJinleich - 
nam (Corpus Christi), and the Emperor 
and many of the great ecclesiastical, civil, 
and military personages of the empire will 
pass in procession with all pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance; and the average Viennese is 
not the person to miss so important an 
occasion. Three other wheelmen are 
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awaiting us in the suburbs, and together 
we ride through the waving barley-fields 
of the Danube bottom to Schwechat, 
for the light breakfast customary in 
Austria, and thence onward to Petro- 
helle, thirty kilometers distant, where we 
halt a few minutes for a Corpus Christi 
procession, and drink a glass of white 
Hungarian wine. Near Petronelle are the 
remains of an old Roman wall, extending 
from the Danube to a lake called the JVezc- 
siedler See. My companions say it was 
built 2,000 years ago, when' the sway of 
the Romans extended over such parts of 
Europe as were worth the trouble and 
expense of swaying. The roads are found 
rather rough and inferior, on account of 
loose stones and uneven surface, as we 
push forwards towards Presburg, passing 
through a dozen villages whose streets 
are carpeted with fresh-cut grass, and 
converted into temporary avenues, with 
branches stuck in the ground, in honor of 
the day they are celebrating. At Ham¬ 
burg we pass beneath an archway 900 years 
old, and wheel on through the grass-car¬ 
peted streets between rows of Hungarian 
soldiers drawn up in line, with green-oak- 
sprigs in their hats; the villagers are 
swarming from the church, whose bells 
are filling the air with their clangor, and 
on the summit of an overshadowing cliff 
are the massive ruins of an ancient castle. 
Near about noon we roll into Presburg, 
warm and dusty, and after dinner take 
a stroll through the Jewish quarter of 
the town up to the height upon which 
Presburg castle is situated, and from which 
a most extensive and beautiful view of the 
Danube, its wooded bluffs and broad, rich 
bottom lands, is obtainable. At dinner the 
waiter hands me a card, which reads: 
4t Pardon me, but I believe you are an 
Englishman, in which case I beg the privi¬ 
lege of drinking a glass of wine with you.” 
The sender is an English gentleman re¬ 
siding at. Budapest, Hungary, who, after 
the requested glass of wine, tells me that 
he guessed who I was when he first saw 
me enter the garden with the five Austrian 
wheelmen. 

My Austrian escort rides out with me to 
a certain cross-road, to make sure of head¬ 
ing me direct toward Budapest, and 
as we part they bid me good speed, 
with a hearty “Eljen ! ” — the Austrian for 
hurrah. After leaving Presburg and 
crossing over into Hungary the road-bed 
is of a loose gravel that, during the dry 
weather this country is now experiencing. 


is churned up and loosened by every pass¬ 
ing vehicle until one might as well think 
of riding over a plowed field. But there 
is a fair proportion of ridable side-paths, 
so that I make reasonably good time. 
Altenburg, my objective point for the 
night, is the center of a 60,000-acre estate 
belonging to the Archduke Albrecht, uncle 
of the present Emperor of Austro-Hungary, 
and one of the wealthiest land-owners in the 
empire. Ere I have been at the gasthaus 
an hour I am honored by a visit from Pro¬ 
fessor Thallmeyer, of the Altenburg Royal 
Agricultural School, who invites me over 
to his house to spend an hour in conversa¬ 
tion, and in the discussion of a bottle of 
Hungary’s best vintage, for the learned 
Professor can v talk very good English, and 
his wife is of English birth and parentage. 
Although Frau Thallmeyer left England 
at the tender age of two years, she calls 
herself an Englishwoman, speaks of Eng¬ 
land as 4t home,” and welcomes to her 
house as a countryman any wandering 
Briton happening along. I am no longer 
in a land of small peasant proprietors, and 
there is a noticeably large proportion of the 
land devoted to grazing purposes, that in 
France or Germany would be found divided 
into small farms, and every foot cultivated. 
Villages are farther apart, and are invariably 
adjacent to large commons, on which roam 
flocks of noisy geese, herds of ponies, and 
cattle with horns that would make a Texan 
blush, — the long-horned roadsters of 
Hungary. The costumes of the Hungarian 
peasants are both picturesque and novel, 
the women and girls wearing top-boots and 
short dresses on holiday occasions and 
Sundays, and at other times short dresses 
without any boots at all; the men wear 
loose-flowing pantaloons of white, coarse 
linen that reach just below the knees, and 
which a casual observer would unhesitat¬ 
ingly pronounce a short skirt, the material 
is so ample. Hungary is still practi¬ 
cally a land of serfs and nobles, and nearly 
every peasant encountered along the road 
touches his cap respectfully, in instinctive 
acknowledgment, as it were, of his inferi¬ 
ority, Dong rows of women are seen hoeing 
in the fields with watchful overseers stand¬ 
ing over them.—a scene not unsuggestive of 
plantation life in the Southern States in 
the days of slavery. If these gangs of 
women are not more than about two hun¬ 
dred yards from the road their inquisitive¬ 
ness overcomes every other consideration, 
and dropping everything, the whole crowd 
comes helter-skelter across the field to 
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obtain a closer view of the strange vehicle ; 
for it is only in the neighborhood of one or 
two of the principal cities of Hungary that 
one ever sees a bicycle. 

Gangs of gypsies are now frequently met 
with ; they are dark-skinned, interesting 
people, and, altogether different-looking 
from those occasionally encountered in 
England and America, where, although 
swarthy and dark-skinned, they bear no 
comparison in that respect to these, whose 
skin is well-nigh black, and whose gleam¬ 
ing white teeth and brilliant, coal-black 
eyes stamp them plainly as alien to the 
race around them. Ragged, unwashed, 
happy gangs of vagabonds these stragglers 
appear, and regular droves of partially or 
wholly naked youngsters come racing after 
me, calling k out “Kreuzer! Kreuzer! 
Kreuzer I” and holding out hand or tattered 
hat in a supplicating manner as they run 
alongside. Unlike the peasantry, none of 
these gypsies touch their hats; indeed, yon 
swarthy-faced vagabond, arrayed mainly in 
gewgaws, and eying me curiously with 
his piercing black eyes, may be priding 
himself on having royal blood in his veins ; 
and, unregenerate chicken-lifter though he 
doubtless be, would scarce condescend to 
touch his tattered tile even to the Emperor 
of Austria. The black eyes scintillate as 
they take notice of what they consider the 
great wealth of sterling silver about the 
machine I bestride. Eastward from Alten- 
burg the main portion of the road con¬ 
tinues for the most part unridably loose 
and heavy. 

For some kilometers out of Raab the 
road presents a far better surface, and I 
ride quite a lively race with a small Danube 
passenger steamer that is starting down 
stream. The steamboat toots and forges 
■ahead, and in answer to the waving of 
hats and exclamations of encouragement 
from the passengers, I likewise forge ahead, 
and although the boat is going down stream 
with the strong current of the Danube, as 
long as the road continues fairly good I 
keep in advance; but soon the loose sur¬ 
face reappears, and when I arrive at Gonys, 
for lunch, I find the steamer already tied 
up, and the passengers and officers greet 
my appearance with shouts of recognition. 
My route along the Danube valley leads 
through broad, level wheat-fields, that recall 
memories of the Sacramento valley, Cali¬ 
fornia. Geese appear as the most plentiful 
objects around the villages: there are 
geese and goslings everywhere; and this 
evening, in a small village, I wheel quite 


over one, to the dismay of the maiden 
driving them homewards, and the uncon¬ 
cealed delight of several small Hungarians. 

At the village of Nezmely I am to-night 
treated to a foretaste of what is probably 
in store for me at a goodly number of 
places, by being consigned to a bunch of 
hay and a couple of sacks in the stable as 
the best sleeping accommodations the vil¬ 
lage gasthaus affords. True, I am assigned 
the place of honor in the manger, which, 
though uncomfortably narrow and confin¬ 
ing, is perhaps better accommodation after 
all than the peregrinating tinker and three 
other likely-looking characters are enjoying 
on the bare floor. Some of these com¬ 
panions, upon retiring, pray aloud at un¬ 
seemly length and one of them, at least, 
keeps it up in his sleep at frequent intervals 
through the night; horses and work-cattle 
are rattling chains and munching hay, and 
an uneasy goat, with a bell around his 
neck, fills the stable with an incessant 
tinkle till dawn. Black-bread and a cheap 
but very good quality of white wine 
seem about the only refreshment obtain¬ 
able at these little villages. One asks in 
vain for milch-brod , butter , kase, or in 
fact anything acceptable to the English 
palate; the answer to all questions con¬ 
cerning these things is “ 7iicht , nicht , 
nicht ” — “ What have you then ? ” I some¬ 
times ask, the answer to which is almost 
invariably 1 1 brod und ioein” Stone-yards 
thronged with busy workmen, chipping 
stone for shipment to cities along the 
Danube, are a feature of these river-side 
villages. The farther one travels the more 
frequently gypsies are encountered on the 
road. In almost every band is a maiden, 
who, by reason of real or imaginary 
beauty, occupies the position of pet of the 
camp, wears a profusion of beads and 
trinkets, decorates herself with wild flow¬ 
ers, and is permitted to do no manner of 
drudgery. Some of these gypsy maidens 
are really qdite beautiful in spite of their 
very dark complexions. Their eyes glisten 
with inborn avarice as I sweep past on my 
“ silver” bicycle, and in their astonishment 
at my strange appearance and my evidently 
enormous wealth they almost forget their 
plaintive wail of “ Kreuzer! Kreuzer ! ” a 
cry which readily bespeaks their origin, 
and is easily recognized as an echo from 
the land where the cry of 11 baksheesh ” is 
seldom out of the traveler’s hearing. 

The roads east of Nezmely are variable, 
flint-strewn ways predominating ; otherwise 
the way would be very agreeable, since the 
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gradients are gentle, and the dust not over 
two inches deep, as against three in most 
of Austro-Hungary thus far traversed. The 
weather is broiling hot; but I worry along 
perseveringly, through rough and smooth, 
towards the land of the rising sun. Near¬ 
ing Budapest the roads become somewhat 
smoother, but at the same time hillier, the 
country changing to vine-clad slopes ; and 
all along the undulating ways I meet wagons 
laden with huge wine-casks. Reaching 
Budapest in the afternoon, I seek out Mr. 
Kosztovitz, of the Budapest Bicycle Club, 
and consul of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
who proves a most agreeable gentleman, and 
who, besides being an enthusiastic cycler, 
talks English perfectly. There is more of 
the sporting spirit in Budapest, perhaps, 
than in any other city of its size on the 
Continent, and no sooner is my arrival 
known than I am taken in hand, and prac¬ 
tically compelled to remain over at least 
one day. Svetozar Igali, a noted cycle 
tourist of the village of Duna Szekeso, now 
visiting the international exhibition* at 
Budapest, volunteers to accompany me 
to Belgrade, and perhaps to Constanti¬ 
nople. I am rather surprised at finding so 
much cycling enthusiasm in the Hungarian 
capital. Mr. Kosztovitz, who lived some 
time in England, and was president of a 
bicycle club there, had the honor of 
bringing the first wheel into the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, in the autumn in 1879, 
and now Budapest alone has three clubs, 
aggregating nearly a hundred riders, and a 
still greater number of honorary members. 

Cyclers have far more liberty accorded 
them in Budapest than in Vienna, being 
permitted to roam the city almost as un¬ 
trammeled as in London; this happy con¬ 
dition of affairs being partly the result of 
Mr. Kosztovitz’s diplomacy in presenting 
a ready drawn-up set of rules and regula¬ 
tions for the government of wheelmen to 
the police authorities when the first bicycle 
was introduced, and partly tb the police 
magistrate, being himself an enthusiastic, 
all-’round sportsman, inclined to patronize 
anything in the way of athletics. They are 
even experimenting in the Hungarian 
army with the view of organizing a bicycle 
dispatch-service; and I am told that they 
already have a bicycle dispatch in suc¬ 
cessful operation in the Bavarian army. In 
the evening I am the club’s guest at a supper 
under the shade-trees in the exhibition 
grounds. Mr. Kosztovitz and another 
gentleman who can speak English act as in¬ 
terpreters, and here amid, the merry clink¬ 


ing of champagne-glasses, the. glare of 
electric lights, with the ravishing music of 
an Hungarian gypsy band on our right, 
and a band of swarthy Servians playing 
their sweet native melodiea on our left, 
we, among other toasts, drink to the pros¬ 
perity of Outing. There is a cosmopoli¬ 
tan and exceedingly interesting crowd of 
visitors at the international exhibition: 
natives from Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, 
and Turkey, in their national costumes ; and 
mingled axnong them are Hungarian peas¬ 
ants from various provinces, some of them 
in a remarkably picturesque dress, that I 
afterwards learn is Croatian. A noticeable 
feature of Budapest, besides a predilection 
for sport among the citizens, is a larger 
proportion of handsome ladies than one 
sees in most European cities, and there is, 
moreover, a certain atmosphere about them 
that makes them rather agreeable company. 
If one is traveling around the world with a 
bicycle, it is not at all inconsistent with 
Budapest propriety for the wife of the 
wheelman sitting opposite you to remark 
that she wishes she wer§ a rose, that you 
might wear her for a button-hole bouquet 
on your journey, and to ask whether or 
not, in that case, you would throw the rose 
away when it faded. Compliments, pleas¬ 
ant, yet withal as meaningless as the 
coquettish glances and fan-play that accom¬ 
pany them, ai*e given with a freedom and 
liberality that puts the sterner native of 
more western countries at his wits’ end to 
return them. But the most delightful 
thing in all Hungary is its gypsy music. 
As it is played here beneath its own sunny 
skies, methinks there is nothing. in the 
wide world to compare with it. The 
music does not suit the taste of some peo¬ 
ple, however: it is too wild and thrilling, 
they say ; but your correspondent can find 
no fault with it, and as I sit by the open 
window of my room at the Hotel National, 
jotting down this note, the words are in¬ 
spired by the wild melodies played by a 
first-class gypsy band in the hotel wine- 
garden below, and to which I could will¬ 
ingly listen till morning. Budapest is a 
place of many languages, one of the waiters 
in the exhibition caf6 claiming the ability 
to speak and understand no less than four¬ 
teen different languages and dialects. 

Nine wheelmen accompany me some 
distance out of Budapest on Monday morn¬ 
ing, and Mr. Philipovitz, and two other 
members continue with Igali and me to 
Duna Pentele, some seventy-five miles dis¬ 
tant ; this is our first sleeping-place, the cap- 
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tain making me his guest until our separa¬ 
tion and departure in different directions, 
next morning. During the fierce heat of 
midday we halt for about three hours at 
Adony, and spend a pleasant after-dinner 
hour examining the trappings and trophies of 
a noted sporting gentleman, and witnessing 
a lively and interesting set-to with fencing 
foils. There is everything in fire-arms in 
his cabinet, from an English double-bar¬ 
reled shot-gun to a tiny air-pistol for shoot¬ 
ing flies on the walls of his sitting-room ; 
he has swords, oars, gymnastic parapher¬ 
nalia, in fact everything but boxing gloves. 

Arriving at Duna Pentele early in the even¬ 
ing, before supper we swim for an hour in 
the waters of the Danube. At 9.30 two of 
our little company board the up-stream- 
bound steamer for the return home, and at 
ten o’clock we are proposing to retire for 
the night, when lo, in come a half-dozen 
gentlemen, amongst them Mr. Ujvarii, 
whose private wine-cellar is celebrated in 
all the country round, and who now pro¬ 
poses that we postpone going to bed long 
enough to pay a short visit to his cellar and 
sample the kt finest wine in Hungary.” 
This is an invitation not to be resisted by 
ordinary mortals, and accordingly we ac¬ 
cept, following the gentleman and his 
friends through the dark streets of the 
village. Along the dark, cool vault pene¬ 
trating the hillside Mr. Ujvarii leads the 
way between long rows of wine casks, 
heber 1 held in arm like a sword at 
dress parade. The heber is first inserted 
into a cask of redijwine, with a perfume 
and flavor as agreeable as the. rose it 
resembles in color, and carried, full, to the 
reception end of the vault by the corpulent 
host with the stately air of a monarch 
• bearing his scepter. After two rounds of 
the red wine two heber $ of champagne are 
brought, champagne that plays a fountain 
of diamond spray three inches above the 
glass. The following toast is proposed by 
the host: “ The prosperity and welfare of 
England,- America, and Hungary, three 
countries that are one in their love and ap¬ 
preciation of sport and adventure.” The 
Hungarians have all the Anglo-American 
love of sport and adventure. 

From Budapest to Paks, about izo kilo¬ 
meters, the roads are superior to anything 
I expected to find- east of Germany; but 
the thermometer clings around the upper 

1 A glass combination of tube and flask, holding about 
three pints, with an orifice at each end and the bulb or flask 
near the upper orifice; the wine is sucked up into the flask 
with the breath, and when withdrawn fr(1m the cask the 
index finger is he id over the lower orifice from whence the 
glasses are filled by manipulations of the finger. 


regions, and everything is covered with 
dust. Our route leads down the Danube 
in an almost direct southern coui*se. 

Instead of the poplars of France, and 
the apples and pears of Germany, the roads 
are now fringed with mulberry trees, both 
raw and manufactured silk being a product 
of this part of Hungary. 

My companion is what in England or 
America would be considered a “■ charac¬ 
ter ” : lie dresses in the thinnest of racing 
costumes, through which the broiling sun 
readily penetrates, wears racing-shoes, and 
a small jockey-cap with an enormous poke, 
beneath which glints a pair of specs, has rat- 
trap pedals to his wheel, and winds a long 
blue girdle several times around his waist, 
consumes raw eggs, wine, milk, a certain 
Hungarian mineral water, and otherwise 
excites the awe and admiration of his sport- 
admiring countrymen. Igali’s only fault 
as a road companion is his utter lack of 
speed, six or eight kilometers an hour 
being his natural pace on average roads, 
besides footing it up the gentlest of gradi¬ 
ents and over all rough stretches. Except 
for this little drawback, he is an excellent 
man to take the lead, for he is a genuine 
Magyar, and orders the peasantry about 
with the authoritative manner of one born 
to rule and tyrannize, sometimes, when the 
sui*face is uneven for wheeling, making 
them drive their clumsy ox-wagons almost 
into the roadside ditch in order to avoid any 
possible chance of difficulty in getting past. 
Igali knows four languages : French, Ger-* 
man, Hungarian, and Slavonian, but 
A?iglaise nicht , though with what little 
French and German I have picked up 
whilst crossing those countries we man¬ 
age to converse and understand each other 
quite readily, especially as I am, from con¬ 
stant practice, getting to be an accom¬ 
plished pantomimist, and Igali is also a 
pantomimist by nature, and gifted with a 
versatility that would make a Frenchman 
envious. Ere we have been five minutes 
at a gasthaus Igali is usually found sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring circle of leading 
citizens, — not peasants: Igali would not 
suffer them to gather about him, — pouring 
into’ their willing ears the account of 
my journey, the words lt San Francisco, 
Boston, London, Paris, Wien, Pesth, Bel¬ 
grade, Constantinople, Afghanistan, India, 
Khiva,” etc., which are repeated in rota¬ 
tion at wonderfully short intervals, being 
about all that my linguistic abilities are 
capable of grasping. The road continues 
hard, but south of Paks it becomes rather 
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rough ; consequently, halts under the shade 
of the mulberry-trees for Igali to catch up 
are of frequent occurrence. 

The peasantry, hereabouts, seem very 
kindly disposed and hospitable. Some¬ 
times, whilst lingering for Igali, they will 
wonder what I am stopping for, and motion 
the questions of whether I wish anything 
to eat or drink; and this afternoon one of 
them, whose curiosity to see how I mounted 
overcomes his patience, offers me a twenty- 
kreuzer pic- t o show him. At one vil¬ 
lage a num^-. of peasants take an old 
cherry-woman to task for charging me two 
kreuzers more for some cherries than it 
appears she ought, and although two 
kreuzers are but a farthing they make quite 
a squabble with the poor old woman about 
it, and will be soothed by neither her voice 
nor mine until I accept another handful of 
cherries in lieu of the overcharged two 
kreuzers. 

Szeksard has the reputation hereabouts 
of producing the best quality of red wine 
in all Hungary, — no small boast by the 
way, — and the hotel and wine-gardens 
here, among them, support an excellent 
gypsy band of fourteen pieces. Mr. Garay, 
the leader of the band, once spent nearly a 
year in America, and after supper the 
band plays, with all the thrilling sweetness 
of the Hungarian muse, “ Home, sweet 
Home,” “Yankee Doodle,” and “Sweet 
Violets,” for my especial delectation. 

A wheelman the fame of whose exploits 
has preceded him might as well tiy to 
wheel through hospitable Hungary with¬ 
out breathing its atmosphere as without 
drinking its wine ; it isn’t possible to taboo 
it as I tabooed the vin ordinaire of 
France, Hungarians and Frenchmen being 
two entirely different people. 

Notwithstanding music until 11.30 
P. M., yesterday, we are on the road before 
six o’clock next morning,—for genuine, un¬ 
adulterated Hungarian music does not pre¬ 
vent one getting up bright and fresh next 
day, — and about noon we roll into Duna 
Szekeso, Igali’s native town, where we 
have decided to halt for the remainder of 
the day to get our clothing washed, one 
of my shoes repaired, and otherwise pre¬ 
pare for our journey to the Servian capital. 
Duna Szekeso is a calling place for the 
Danube steamers, and this afternoon I have 
the opportunity of taking observations of a 


gang of Danubian roustabouts at their 
looking crowd, wearing long hair‘parted 
noontide meal. They are a-swarthy, wild- 
in the middle, or not parted at all; to their 
national costume are added the jaunty trap¬ 
pings affected by river men in all countries. 
Their food is coarse black bread and meat, 
and they take turns in drinking wine from 
a wooden tube protruding from a two-gal¬ 
lon watch-shaped cask, the body of which 
is composed of a section of hollow log 
instead of staves, lifting the cask up and 
drinking from the tube, as they would from 
the bung-hole of a beer-keg. Their black 
bread would hardly suit the palate of the 
Western world ; but I know a few individ¬ 
uals on both sides of the Atlantic who 
would willingly be transformed into a Danu¬ 
bian roustabout long enough to make the 
acquaintance of yonder rude cask. 

After bathing in the river we call on 
several of Igali’s friends, among them the 
Greek priest and his motherly-looking 
wife, Igali being of the Greek religion*. 
There appears to be the greatest familiarity 
between the priests of these Greek churches 
and their people, and during our brief 
visit the priest, languid-eyed, fat, and 
jolly, his equally fat and jolly wife, and 
Igali, caress playfully, and cut up as many 
antics as three kittens in a bay window. 
The farther one travels southward the more 
amiable and affectionate in disposition the 
people seem to become. 

Five o’clock next morning finds us 
wheeling out of Duna Szekeso, and during 
the forenoon we passthrough Baranya- 
var, a colony of Greek Hovacs, where the 
woman are robed in white drapery as scant 
as the statuary which the name of their 
religion calls to memory. The roads 
to-day are variable ; there is little but what 
is ridable, but much that is rough and 
stony enough to compel slow and careful 
wheeling. Early in the evening, as we 
wheel over the bridge spanning the River 
Drave, an important tributary of the Dan¬ 
ube, into Eszek, the capital of Slavonia, 
unmistakable rain-signs appear above the 
southern horizon, and when we retire for 
the night rain-drops are pattering against 
our window, and the expressed wish of 
the editor of Der Drau and others, that it 
may rain, and compel 11s to linger a day 
in their city, seems in a fair way to be 
gratified. 

Thomas Stevens . 
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I HAD been clearing out an old desk, 
sorting- or destroying papei's that 
were no longer of value to me, and 
came unexpectedly upon an old clip¬ 
ping from one of the great dailies—a 
link in my past history, where it had 
lain hidden away in a secret drawer that 
had not been opened for years.- 

“ The remarkable facts connected with the ac¬ 
companying cut have made Mr. Amos Green 
famous willy-nilly, not only in the world of 
science, but also among the lesser minds of the 
reading public, who have followed the details of 
his alleged i.i.irvelous psychic experience with 
undoubted interest as portrayed in the columns 
of this paper. In consequence of our weaker 
intelligence, we would ask most humbly of our 
more enlightened contemporaries how we are 
expected to regard this human curiosity ? As a 
gigantic fraud, or as a pyschological mystery 

I laid the clipping down and smiled 
bitterly. Twenty years had passed 
since I had first read it, and I was sur¬ 
prised to discover that the satirical vein 
in which it had been written had still 
the power to wound me. 

Gazing at the pen-and-ink sketch, the 


work of my own hand as far as I knew, 
all the details returned vividly. 

I held the sketch before me again, 
studying it anew; its masterly details; 
its spirited outlines; the peculiarity of 
the subject, and the undoubted talent 
displayed throughout, revived all the 
old wonder and astonishment that had 
possessed me in the hour of its dis¬ 
covery. I, who had never been able to 
draw even the bare outlines of a house, 
to have drawn this sketch, perfect in all 
its details as from the hand of an 
artist, and never to have been able to 
draw another thing! What wonder 
that the derision of a scoffing public 
was heaped upon me, and I was help¬ 
less to defend myself. 

How vividly it all came to me! I 
remembered that I entered my rooms 
that evening, my mind sinking under a 
blow that made me a lonely, embit¬ 
tered recluse. With sad distinctness I re¬ 
called the date of that day, the 13th of 
December, 18—. The wind washowling, 
and the rain falling in torrents, and 
partially freezing into slush and ice that 
made walking difficult. I sat reading 
and smoking in the seclusion of my 
private room up to a late hour in the 
night, finally retiring, my mental gloom 
somewhat less pronounced through the 
diversion I had found in a stirring talc 
of one of our best authors. 

I got into bed and, despite my un¬ 
comfortable frame of mind, I soon fell 
soundly asleep. Of these two facts I 
have never entertained a moment’s 
doubt myself, and have openly sworn 
to their truth; but much skepticism has 
been expressed upon that point, and 
having no other proof of the assertion 
than the fact of the assertion itself, a 
decision will in all probability never be 
attained in this world. Whether I 
dreamed the ensuing events or not, or 
whether, as some claim to believe, an 
occult force controlled my being at the 
time, without resistance upon my part, 
is a matter for speculation. 

But it seemed, as I lay there upon 
my bed, that, without my volition, my 
body arose from my bed and redressed 
itself in the clothes which I had just 
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discarded, making as careful a toilet as 
usual. Then I—that external I—went 
over to the wardrobe and, taking down 
hat and overcoat, put them on; then, 
taking umbrella and overshoes (for I 
could distinctly hear the rain pouring 
down as it had poured throughout the 
evening), made my way out of the 
house into the street. 

Where I was going I could not have 
told. I was being propelled through the 
streets by some force, under the in¬ 
fluence of which I was as helpless as a 
leaf blown by the wind into space. My 
feet moved mechanically in a direction 
that was unfamiliar to me. I had 
raised my umbrella to protect myself 
from the rain upon leaving the house, 
and, thus equipped, passed over the 
slippery pavements with no apparent 
effort to keep myself from falling. I 
walked in this way for blocks and 
blocks, with untiring briskness, passing 
but few pedestrians. 

I wondered vaguely, but in a drowsy 
sense that was indefinite, what my 
destination could be, but that caused 
me no uneasiness. I had turned in¬ 
numerable corners in my journeying, 
and at last reached a quarter of the city 
into which I had never before pene¬ 
trated. Yet, as I proceeded, I scanned 
the houses on the side of the street 
upon which I was walking in search of 
a building that I knew I should eventu¬ 
ally come upon. At that time I could 
not have described its appearance, for 
my mind was capable of receiving im¬ 
pressions only of the most fleeting kind, 
that swept over it as though some 
strange power were casting shadows 
upon it lightly, and at intervals, as one 
throws the flame of a torch forward into 
the darkness. From this shadowy con¬ 
sciousness was evolved the certainty 
that when I had come upon the house I 
sought I should recognize it. 

It was one of the poorer districts in 
which I was walking, and tenement- 
houses on ^either side of the street were 
crowded together, as though seeking 
comfort and protection from the dreari¬ 
ness of their surroundings. The main 
doors of these houses opened directly 
upon the street, and the evidences of 
filth and neglect about them were sick¬ 
ening, and not even the darkness of 
the night could hide them. I encount¬ 


ered but few people ; one or two 
wretched women with desperate faces 
and ragged attire skulked past me, 
too miserable to lift their drooping 
heads; the gas-lights flared and strained, 
like imprisoned spirits seeking to escape 
the angry gusts of wind that shook 
threateningly at the glass enclosing 
them, or, creeping in at some exposure, 
threw a momentary darkness over their 
illumination. 

My umbrella wavered and trembled 
in my hand as I breasted the storm, but 
I pushed steadily on, unable even to 
wonder at the power that was urging 
me to proceed, or why. Each time that 
I lifted my umbrella to look under it, in 
my persistent search for that house, a 
dash of icy rain was flung into my face. 
I can recall to this day the chill and 
gloom of that remarkable journey; just 
the patterns in which the pavements 
were laid out, and the positions of the 
empty ash-boxes and discarded, rusty 
cans that lay in the foul gutters. I can 
see the apparently limitless row of tall, 
old houses as they stood there, their red¬ 
brick faces gleaming in the flickering 
light with the sheen of the rain dashing 
against them, but all silent and lonely. 

At last, after I had raised my umbrella 
for about the twentieth time, I suddenly 
came to a standstill, and knew without 
a doubt that I was before the house I 
sought. It was a curious old brick-red 
house, very unlike its neighbors, evi¬ 
dently a relic of the city’s early aris¬ 
tocracy. It was lower than the build¬ 
ings on either side of it and broader 
and must have been built somewhere 
about the year 1830. 

It had a broad, bluff front — not 
straight across, but thrust out in the 
middle into an obtuse angle. The 
doorway was high and narrow, and fine, 
fluted columns stood on either side of it, 
surmounted with ciiriously-wrought 
wreaths of fine workmanship. Over 
the high and narrow windows a good 
deal of marvelously intricate stone 
scrolling was to be seen, out of which 
hideous faces of either cherubs or 
imps, I could not distinguish which, 
peered into the night. I ascended the 
few steps leading to the door above, 
and without waiting either to ring or 
knock, or announce my arrival in any 
way, but still acting under the mystic 
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guidance of the force which controlled 
me, turned the handle of the door, and 
entered, closing- the door carefully and 
noiselessly behind me. 

I stood my umbrella up in a corner 
and then turned to survey my surround¬ 
ings. The hall was dimly lighted by 
a smoky oil-lamp suspended from the 
ceiling; the walls were lined with what 
I supposed, after that first hasty glance, 
to be paintings from the brush of no 
mean artist, but each and all were 
indistinct. A closer examination proved 
them to be covered with cobzvebs. I 
very soon discovered that the walls 
themselves were hung, at intervals 
from ceiling to floor, with this same 
curious tapestry. It wavered and trem¬ 
bled in the draught of air made by my 
entrance, with an undulating motion 
that had something ghostly in its silent, 
sinuous folds. I could imagine strange 
shapes moving about behind that mar¬ 
velous papering, restless, silent and 
watchful. Still, I was conscious of no 
thrill of fear, but rather yielded pas¬ 
sively to the shadowy impression cast 
upon my mind. 

The whole building was wrapped in 
the oppressive silence of a deserted 
place, and something of the chill of the 
night without had penetrated the at¬ 
mosphere. The hall was long and 
wide, and mimerous doors, richly 
carved, but closed and covered with 
dust and cobwebs, opened into it. A 
flight of broad, old-fashioned stairs led 
up to the floor above. These I mounted. 
As I reached the top stair the silence 
of the house was broken for the first 
time by the sound of a human voice. 
I started—paused—and listened. A 
low moaning cry was borne to my ear as 
from one in great pain; then a second 
voice, threatening, low and sup¬ 
pressed as though its owner feared de¬ 
tection. The sounds emanated from a 
room at my left, and I drew nearer, 
listening intently. The door was ajar 
and I looked into the room. 

What I saw would have agitated any 
man in full possession of his senses, 
but, curiously enough, it left me tran¬ 
quil. In a room dimly lighted by a 
single candle, I saw a short, thick-set 
‘man, whom I took to be an Italian, not 
only from his swarthy coloring, but also 
from the patois in which he was mutter¬ 


ing to himself as he bent over the 
prostrate and feeble form of an old man, 
whom he had apparently thrown to the 
floor after a hard struggle and was now 
trying to choke to death. The victim 
made a last effort to free himself, and 
then sank back. I saw something gleam 
for an instant in the candle-light, and 
then a faint convulsive shudder passed 
over the old frame and all was still. 

The Italian rose from his kneeling 
posture, thrusting the stilletto into his 
breast-pocket, having first wiped it 
carefully on the coat of his victim. 
With stealthy steps he moved toward a 
heavy piece of mahogany furniture 
upon which the candle had been placed, 
and began a hasty search through the 
drawers. Evidently his search was 
richly rewarded, for he exclaimed with 
surprise and delight at what he found 
there. Strange to say, no trace of fear 
had passed over me throughout that 
horrible scene of murder. I had gazed 
equally calmly upon the murder itself 
and upon the villain who had committed 
it. But as the brute stood, with the 
candle-light shining full upon his evil 
countenance, my eyes fastened upon it, 
photographing every line iipon my brain. 

Before leaving the room he dragged 
the body of his victim into a closet, 
which was deep and high, and locking 
the door hurriedly, flung the key far 
under the bed and came out of the 
room, and I could hear the coins jin¬ 
gling in his pockets as he walked. He 
passed me so closely that I had to 
flatten myself against the wall to pre¬ 
vent contact with him. He had gone 
down the stairs and I heard the front 
door pulled cautiously to, after him, be¬ 
fore the lethargy that bound me to that 
one spot gave way, permitting me to 
move; then I retraced my steps down 
the stairs, but I moved heavily, as one 
does in a nightmare. 

As I reached the door, I put out my 
hand to open it, but it encountered 
something soft that gave way beneath 
my touch; I shivered, and then made a 
second attempt; but I fell back with a 
sob, and then, to my perfect amazement, 
discovered that I was lying in my own 
bed in the room adjoining this, and was 
pushing my bolster fiercely against the 
head-board, and broad daylight was 
streaming in through my open widow. 
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I was struck dumb by this discovery, and 
lay upon my back, too weak to sit up. 
At last I raised myself upon my elbow 
and gazed in wonder about my room. 

Everything 1 was just as I had left it 
the previous evening, save that my 
overcoat , umbrella and overshoes were 
over near the window, a very unac- 
eustomed place for them to be! The 
overcoat was spread out upon the back of 
a chair, and the umbrella leaned against 
it, the overshoes lying upon the 
floor. 

I was out of bed in an instant in¬ 
specting each article of clothing care¬ 
fully, for my midnight adventure was 
vividly fresh in my mind, despite the 
fact that I had awakened, or at least had 
found myself there in bed, where, to all 
appeai*ance, I had spent the entire night 
from the hour of retiring. I was not a 
little disconcerted, however, to find in 
my examination of my clothing, that 
my overcoat was heavy with dampness, 
also my umbrella, even my overshoes 
bearing evidence of recent exposure to 
wet weather! Not only that, but upon 
the shoulder of the coat was the ragged 
end of a long gray cobtveb / This last 
discovery staggered me, and I fell back 
against the table, grasping it for support. 
As I did so my hand struck a sheet of 
paper lying there, and it fluttered to the 
floor. I stooped mechanically and lifted 
it to replace it upon the table, but my 
eye happening to rest upon it, I uttered 
an exclamation of amazement, for there 
before my eyes was a sketch of the 
murder I had witnessed, every line 
faithfully and carefully reproduced. 

I was greatly disturbed, and after 
dressing sat down to study the case as 
it lay before me. That I had used all 
three articles of apparel upon the after¬ 
noon of the previous day I was fully 
aware, but it was not my custom to fling 
my clothing carelessly about my room 
upon coming in. But then, upon the 
other hand, having been nnich troubled 
and depressed upon the previous day, 
might I not have broken through my 
rule and left them there, heedless of 
what I was doing ? This solution 
seemed very plausible. I could account 
for their appearance in that particular 
spot in no other way. As regards the 
dampness clinging to them, that might 
explain itself by the fact of the open 


window near which they were, and the 
stormy night. 

At last, after much deliberation, I 
sought out my friend Gilroy, a clever 
detective, took him back to my home 
and laid the story of my adventure in 
detail before him. I watched his face 
anxiously for any sign of ridicule, but so 
far from evincing any such feeling he 
seemed much impressed, and upon my 
producing the sketch his small, keen 
eyes sparkled with excitement, and we 
spent hours going over each detail. 

Finally, we started out to search for 
some clew to the street upon which the 
mysterious house stood, hoping that I 
might come upon some landmark that 
would serve us as a guide, with a fruit¬ 
less result, and at night we returned 
weary and baffled, I, for one, being 
thoroughly disheartened. 

I ordered a good dinner, over which 
we discussed the few remaining points 
of what now appeared to me to be a 
foolish and childish venture. After¬ 
ward, leaving Gilroy with cigars and 
papers, I flung myself upon a divan, ex¬ 
hausted in body and mind. 

What then happened will be better 
told in Gilroy’s own words. He said 
that I had fallen into a heavy sleep, and 
that he himself was already nodding, 
when I suddenly sprang to my feet, and 
began hurriedly searching for my over¬ 
coat and hat. He spoke to me gently 
as I was putting them on, but I paid no 
attention, and then, realizing the actual 
cause of my silence, he snatched up his 
own hat and followed me out into 
the street. We walked on thus for 
blocks, I paying no heed whatever to 
his presence at my side, but moving on 
briskly. Finally, when within a radius 
of half a dozen blocks of where we spent 
the greater part of the day in our search 
for a clew, I suddenly turned a corner 
and walked across the city a few blocks 
and then came to a halt (as once before) 
in front of the curious old house. We 
entered it together, closing and lock¬ 
ing the door behind us. My companion 
found all things just as I had described 
them ; the dim lamp-light, the wide 
hall, the muffled pictures, the carved 
doors, and the veiling that floated 
silently with every air that stirred. 

I sat down upon the lowest step of 
the staircase and seemed disinclined to 
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move further, and, fearing to arouse me, 
Gilroy left me there and sped up to the 
hall above. My description of the most 
minute details guided him directly to 
the right room, and he entered. Dark 
spots on the bare boards lent additional 
proof of my veracity, and looking be¬ 
neath the bed he discovered a key. It 
took but a moment to open the door of 
the closet and come upon the last link 
in the tragedy, of which I had been a 
witness. Having taken the precaution 
to investigate the whole upper part of 
the house he came down-stairs to find 
me fumbling at'the door, trying to get 
out. He slipped the key in the lock and, 
opening the door, we went out into the 
street once more. He locked the front 
door after him this time and put the 
key in his pocket; an hour later we 
gained my rooms. 

Of course the proper authorities were 
at once notified and the body removed, 
but all was done with the utmost secrecy 
lest the murderer should hear of the 
discovery and make his escape before 
we could lay our hands upon him. The 
city immediately took up the case, and 
for days detectives scoured the districts 
in search for him, each having first 
been fximished with a copy of the 
sketch of the scene. But, of course, my 
remarkable success as an amateur de¬ 
tective had whetted my appetite for more 
glory. Gilroy and I went down into the 
vicinity of the house where the murder 
was committed and spent six weeks 
there. They were weeks of fruitless 
watching, and I was all but ready to 
abandon my project when I met with a 
most unexpected and startling success. 

We had been walking slowly along a 
street lined upon either side with large 
wholesale fruit stores and market-stalls, 
when my gaze, which had grown very 
keen and observant in my new employ¬ 
ment, suddenly alighted upon the stoop¬ 
ing form of an old Italian woman digging 
in a heap of refuse in front of one of the 
fruit stores. Something in the posture 
of the bent form and in the poise of the 
hand, raised that moment in the act of 
striking deeper into the heap before her, 
brought me to a standstill, and I 
motioned quietly to Gilroy. He was 
quick to perceive my meaning, and we 
immediately fell .into the easy attitude 
of two idle men discussing politics or 


some equally engrossing topic of the 
day, but in unobstructed view of the 
woman. Her back was toward us, and 
she worked on unconscious of our pres¬ 
ence. The seconds dragged on and my 
heart thumped with excitement as I 
waited until she should turn her face so 
that I might catch a glimpse of it. 
Gilroy was, to all appearances, as coolly 
indifferent as I was white and shaking 
with nervousness, and I noticed that he 
scarcely glanced in her direction, though 
at the same time I was aware that not 
a gesture escaped him. 

At last, when I was almost ready to 
faint with the suspense, the woman 
turned and glanced slowly around in 
search of further work for her prodding 
and picking, and I was able to obtain a 
full view of her features. I felt Gilroy’s 
eyes fastened upon my face as though 
he would read my very soul, for this 
moment meant everything—success or 
defeat! For a moment surrounding ob¬ 
jects whirled before my blurred sight, 
but in an instant all was clear 
again, for there, under that clever dis¬ 
guise, despite the shaven face and the 
shawl pinned over the bullet-head, I 
recognized the murderer. 

“ That is the man,” I said quietly, 
and, sauntering over to him, Gilroy laid 
his hand on the fellow’s shoulder, 
whispering a word or two in his ear 
that had a telling effect upon him. He 
betrayed himself by the sudden start 
he gave and the half-stifled cry that 
broke, from his lips. Before he could 
recover Gilroy had slipped a pair of 
handcuffs on his wrists and I heard 
them snap ominously. I never saw a 
more diabolical or a more surprised 
and terrified expression upon any human 
face than upon that of that low-browed 
villain, for he knew that the game was 
up. He realized that resistance was 
useless, and submitted in sullen 
silence. 

To escape his notice I had stepped 
back into the' crowd, that had seemingly 
arisen from the ground itself, so quickly 
had it gathered, and, as he scanned it 
furtively his eye caught mine and rested 
there, and a shiver passed slowly over 
his body, and his face assumed the blue- 
ish hue of abject terror. What was it? 
What had caused that startling change ? 
It may be that he had seen his fate in 
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the eyes that had read his destiny after 
that first glance into his face. 

His case finally came up before the 
court; he was tried, and after a hard 
fight was convicted, and in due course 
of time expiated his crime, I, of course, 
having been the principal witness 
against him. The peculiarity of my 
testimony, based as it was on purely 
psychological principles, roused the 


whole scientific world to question me, 
and I suffered accordingly. I was ex¬ 
amined by experts, interviewed by re¬ 
porters and cranks of all descriptions, 
and pestered with letters from all parts 
of the world until life became a burden 
to me, and I took refuge in a prolonged 
stay abroad in foreign countries, liv¬ 
ing there for years under the seclu¬ 
sion of an assumed name. 
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ALINE AND THE ENEMY 

A |PARIS |ADVENTURE 
By M. Li. Girault 


ALINE was bitterly disappointed. She had just received a letter 
/\ bidding her come home, and she did not want to leave 
i Paris yet. 

She did not want to leave Paris yet because she knew only the 
Paris that works, that studies, that thinks, and now she wanted to 
learn the flippant, the naughty, the gay Paris. She wanted—yes, she 
wanted—to have an adventure, an experience! She would have been 
ashamed to go back to America without. All her friends, having been 
abroad for a little while, could speak knowingly of the wickedness of 
Frenchmen, Even squinting and freckled Bertha Tucker had something 
to say about it. Aline was neither freckled nor squinting, she had 
lived almost two years in the Latin Quarter, had gone alone everywhere, 
and nothing had ever happened to her. Why was that? Whose fault 
was it? 

It is no fault of Mother Nature, little Aline. Ask the verdict of the 
old,, spotted mirror in front of which you are now standing. The 
old mirror will tell you it never reflected a prettier picture than 
you make in your olive silk petticoat, your pink dressing-sack, and the 
blonde disorder of your curls. You have not passed unnoticed in the 
streets, little Aline—men have often looked at you with admiring 
eyes, but you have not seen them because you were above them, in the 
air, with your Art and with your hopes. 

* Well, if I must leave Paris, I will first have a good time,” said 
Aline to herself after a short meditation. “As a beginning I shall 
go to Cousin Mamie's. It is her day at home; there will be a little 
music and plenty of people. I have not seen anybody for so long, 
the first man I meet will go to my head. It will be great fun! I 
must try to look my best." 

And in a jiffy the olive silk petticoat and the pink dressing-sack 
were off; swiftly she straightened up her curls, adjusted and tied 
several dainty pieces of French lingerie, and slipped on her new 
Paquin gown. Then came the question of the hat. Would she put 
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on a large-brimmed hat, picturesque and uncomfortable, or her smart 
little Reboux toque ? 

The option was for the little Reboux toque, which soon found 
itself in the street with the Faquin gown. Once out, Aline beckoned 
to the first cab loitering along. She meant to have a walk in the 
Champs-Elysecs, and she told the cabman to stop at “ Place de la 
Concorde at any corner.” 

The cabman made her repeat twice, “ Place de la Concorde at any 
corner;” then, when he realized they were not going to any definite 
address, he said, “ All right,” but he winked with a wink that meant: 
“ I know. This is a young lady who does not want to be found out. 
I know,” and with vigorous pull of the rein and a loud crack of the 
whip he started his horse in the desired direction. 

Aline, who under ordinary circumstances would not have noticed 
the cabman’s facial expression, grasped all the meaning of the wink. 
She was “in for fun,” and it amused her to think her simple after¬ 
noon outing, which was going to end in a cup of tea at Cousin Mamie’s, 
could look to anybody, even to a cabman, like a mysterious affair. 

As the cab rattled along Aline’s spirits rose, and by the time she 
alighted from the cab she felt equal to almost anything. 

While paying the cabman Aline caught sight of a Masculine Form 
standing on the curbstone, watching her, and she thought to herself, 
“ Maybe there is my adventure!” She could not have said what the 
Masculine Form was like except that he was well built, well groomed— 
in fact, the very type Aline could afford to have an adventure with. 
So, in picking up her skirts before starting to walk she slanted a 
glance in the direction of the Masculine Form, who happened to start 
walking up the Champs-Elys6es too! 

Instinctively Aline was displeased (women are so fickle), and she 
wondered, “ How can he be so mistaken about me ?” 

However, she soon reasoned out that one cannot expect to get an 
“experience” without a little trouble, and she bravely decided to 
stand any amount of it for the sake of the adventure. Therefore she 
determined to look perfectly natural, and she composed her poise as 
best she could to that effect. On she went quietly, with a rustling 
of silk and a whiff of fresh violets about her, but for the first time in 
her life Aline was conscious of herself, and it secerned to her as though 
everybody would notice it. 

The Masculine Form kept at a respectful distance up to the 
Petit Palais. There Aline had to stop. It was Horse-Show week, and 
the place, crowded with long stands of carriages, was difficult to cross. 

The stopping was unfortunate. It gave an advantage to the 
Enemy, who soon stood quite close to Aline, a little to the left side. 
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Impulsively Aline turned her head to the right, which was enough 
to reveal her uncomfortable state of mind to the Masculine Form— 
if the Masculine Form cared to notice it. 

Well, he did care, and he did notice it. Strange to say, he followed 
Aline without having seen her face. He had been attracted when she 
got out of the carriage by the shapely ankle underneath her open¬ 
work stocking. Since then he had analyzed the harmonious proportions 
of her figure, and at present he was delighting in studying the perfect 
drawing of her ear. 

He did not study it long, for now Aline, under the protection of 
a gendarme, was making her way to the other Bide of the road. There 
was no longer time to meditate about the perfect drawing of her ear I 
Quickly the Masculine Form proceeded to cross, dodging a horse 
here, a motor there, and, more through some kind permission of Fate 
than through personal caution, landed safely on the opposite sidewalk. 
Discreetly he resumed his position a few steps from Aline. 

It was a spring day, and there was mischief in the air. At intervals 
there were gusts of wind. It was not a rough, ill-bred wind which 
proves destructive to chimney-pots, open windows, and ladies* hats. 
It was a gentle, inquisitive wind which lifted up curtains to peep 
through secret chambers and courted flowers to open their petals. 

If it had not been for the wind, matters might not have gone so far. 
Somehow, perhaps because Aline was walking faster, perhaps because 
the wind happened to blow at nearer intervals, the little ankles, after 
passing the Petit Palais, appeared oftener on the horizon, and every 
time they appeared the distance between Aline and the Masculine Form 
diminished. When they passed in front of the Elys^es Palace there 
was hardly any distance at all. When they reached the Place de 
PEtoile the Masculine Form was seized with a most peculiar cough 
which threatened to become the exode of an approaching speech. 

Aline had had quite enough of her experience. She was tired, 
exasperated. She wondered if she should turn and speak to the— 
brute (that was the only name she could give to the Masculine Form) 
or call for the police. Unfortunately, she could not decide which was 
the best course to take, it seemed, while she was walking so fast. So, 
with the unsolved question whirling through her head and the most 
peculiar cough sounding in her ear, she arrived at the Avenue du Bois. 

How she could see Cousin Mamie’s house I She was safe I And 
in their desire to put an end to Aline’s trouble the little feet, forgetting 
the protocol of lady-like behavior, started to run. Alas! it did not 
make any difference with the pair of - patent-leather shoes behind. 
They took a longer stride, that was all. 

Crimson, out of breath and courage, Aline pulled the bell at 
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Cousin Mamie’s gate. Then she turned round to, at last, demolish 
her Enemy with one blazing and scornful glance. 

They both started—Aline and the Enemy—as they came face to 
face. Aline’s eyes opened wide with astonishment, and it was some 
time before she could exclaim: “WhyI—Paul Brinsmore! How do 
you do?” 

Poor Paul Brinsmore tried to bring the shade of a smile to 
his face, but his lips only grinned as he stammered, “Aline!— 
I—I—I—am—so glad ” 

Fortunately, a silvery peal of laughter put an end to his forlorn 
“gladness.” Aline’s resentment had vanished before the crestfallen, 
miserable appearance of her Enemy. 

Her Enemy! Fancy dear old Paul Brinsmore, her friend of 
childhood, her pal of always, her Enemy of to-day I 

“ When did you come over, Paul, and why did you not let me know ?” 

“ I was called here on business, quite unexpectedly, landed in Paris 
this morning and—wanted to surprise you.” 

“You did surprise me. But it was not for my benefit only you 
were strolling through the Champs-Elysees in your newest frockcoat 
and your most shiny top hat, was it? Now, own it and you’ll be 
forgiven.” 

“Well, Aline, you know the day was so beautiful—Paris looked 

so fascinating—that I just thought I would—I might-” 

“Do in Rome as the Romans do, eh? That’s all right, Paul; I 
wanted to do the same—I mean, I might have wanted to do the same 
if I were a man! But come in with me. Cousin Mamie will love to 
see you. Then we can have a chat, old friend, and—I’ll be good. 
I won’t tell anyone of your experience in Naughty Paris!” 
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TWO MORE OF THE MAJOR’S BIG-TALK STORIES. 
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THE TWO-LEGGED STEED. [SEE EAGE 532. J 


NO. II.—AN UNINVITED BALLOONIST. 

It once struck me that ballooning would be the 
pleasantest way of traveling in my business, lifting 
me above the sands, beasts and barbarians of the 
desert. So I had a big balloon constructed, with a 
patent rudder, guaranteed to steer against any 
ordinary wind. One day, when the breeze blew 
inland, I embarked, thinking my return voyage 
would be plain sailing, owing to the patent rudder 
and to the figuring of a man of science, who 
proved quite clearly that an upper current of air 
set steadily from the desert to the western ocean. 
But either the upper current of air or the patent 
rudder went all wrong, and I was landed at Mo¬ 
rocco, from which city I made my way home by 
sea, with the loss of four months* time, my whole 
cargo of feathers, and every cent I had taken out 
with. me. 

For the future, I confined my ballooning to short 
voyages of exploration. 

On one of these occasions, my supply of water 
had nearly run out, when, noticing a stream, as I 
thought, I descended and made fast the balloon. 
What I fancied was a brook turned out, however, 
to be a wady—that is, one of the dried-up water¬ 


courses of the Sahara. As I turned back empty- 
handed, I saw a prettily spotted animal, which 
proved to be a baby-leopard, playing like a kitten 
in the wady. I caught the creature and hoisted it 
into the car by a rope. Then, as no living thing 
was in sight, I was leisurely preparing to launch 
my air-ship once more. Two of the three ropes 
which secured it to the earth were already cut, and 
I was turning to cut the third, when I was horrified 
at seeing the mother-leopard creeping toward 
me, noiselessly but swiftly, and with a revengeful 
gleam in her eyes. 

The infuriated beast was now barely forty feet 
away, and I had enough presence of mind left to 
lose no time in cutting the last rope. The liber¬ 
ated balloon rose majestically in the air—about a 
second too late. While I was severing the rope, 
the leopard had reduced her distance, and when I 
had finished she was poised for a spring. Up she 
bounded, the embodiment of cruelty and grace, 
her paws outstretched, her tail stiff, her jaws dis¬ 
tended, her eyes flashing. Her fore claws only 
just reached the bottom of the rising car; but they 
grasped it like grim death, and she soon clambered 
into the car, nearly capsizing it in the process. 
Then she stood a moment over her sprawling cub 
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and gave a roar, whether a roar of greeting to the 
cub or of menace to me I did not even try to 
guess. Just at that time, I was going up the ropes 
which secured the car to the balloon, in a way 
that would have won the prize at any gymnastic 
exhibition. 

In a few seconds I was clinging to the netting 
of the balloon, and glancing uneasily down at the 
<( bearded pard.” 

A glance showed me there was no immediate 
danger from the leopard. She was quite as 
alarmed as I was. Her first movement, when she 
perceived the earth receding beneath her, was to 
seize her cub in her teeth and hasten to the edge 
of the car, as if about to spring to the ground. 
But the height was too great, and, abandoning her 
intention, she dropped the cub and whined in 
abject terror. 

I had now time to reflect. Even if I wished to 
make the balloon descend, in the hope that the 
frightened leopard might leap to the ground at 
the first opportunity, I had not the means of doing 
so from where I was. To go down into the car 
while the leopard remained there alive, seemed 
like putting my head in a lion’s mouth, and I had 
no means of killing the beast, for my fire-arms 
were also in the car.' Meantime, though I had 
secured a foothold in the netting, the strain on the 
muscles of my hands and arms was great, and I 
could not support it forever. At last I drew my 
knife, which, in my hurry, I had luckily shoved 
into my pocket unclasped, and, climbing around 
the base of the balloon, began severing the ropes 
which attached the car to it. As the car swung 
downward, supported by the last two ropes, the 
young leopard fell to earth; but its mother, be¬ 
coming suddenly conscious of what I was doing, 
sprang upward and struggled hard to climb the 
single rope that remained uncut—for the other, 
half severed, had yielded when she sprang. It 
was a trying moment, but the knife was sharp and 
I managed to divide the rope in time. 

Down fell the car, and the leopard after it, still 
grasping the rope with her claws. Sometimes the 
car was uppermost, sometimes the beast. In spite 
of my own perilous position, I could not help watch- 
in g this terrific see-saw in the air, until beast and 
car, after shrinking to mere specs, were dashed to 
pieces on the ground. Fortunately forme, my eyes 
were accustomed to dizzy heights. 

I had provided against the too rapid ascent of 
the balloon, when lightened of so great a weight, 
by cutting a small hole in its side. But this proved 
insufficient to stop its upward progress. So I 
made other small holes with great caution—for 
my only chance of a successful descent was to let 
the gas escape by slow degrees. My task was not 


an easy one, for the balloon, cut loose from its bal¬ 
last, now lay over considerably on one side, with 
me beneath. The strain on my hands had conse¬ 
quently grown much greater. However, I eased 
it somewhat by getting one leg inside the netting, 
and soon I was glad to perceive, from the gently 
upward direction of the loose ropes, that I was 
beginning to descend. The motion grew more 
and more rapid, and though I managed to reduce 



its rapidity for a time by cutting off all the swing¬ 
ing ropes within my reach, I should probably have 
been maimed, or killed outright, had I not alighted 
on the long, feathery leaves of a date-palm, in* the 
center of a beautiful cluster of these trees. 

After refreshing myself with some dates, and 
filling my pockets with more, I struck into the 
desert to seek the wreck of the car, and especially 
my rifle and revolver, without which I had no 
hopes of reaching civilization again. My ruined 
balloon did me a last service, as it limped over the 
tops of the palms : it enabled me to tell the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, which I could not have discovered 
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otherwise, for it was nearly a dead calm. By 
going directly against the wind, I knew I must 
draw near the objects of my search. I found the 
shattered car and the leopard by it; but rifle and 
pistol were bent and broken beyond any possibility 
of use or repair. 

But the way I got home is a story in itself. 


NO. III.—A TWO-LEGGED STEED. 

So HERE goes for Story No. III. When I 
found my fire-arms smashed, I was dumbfounded 
for a minute or so. Then, as the sun was just 
setting, I looked over the wreck of the car, and 
picked out a thin rope, and the skin in which I 
used to carry my water, and which still held about 
half a gallon. I built a fire out of the remnants 
of the car and its contents, and, stretching my 
feet toward it, fell asleep almost instantaneously. 
I was too tired to make any plans. 

Next morning I was awakened by a sharp pain 
on my right cheek, and, opening my eyes, I saw a 
vulture perched upon my breast, and preparing to 
have a second and more satisfactory peck at my 
face, if I should happily prove to be dead or mor¬ 
tally wounded. I jumped up with a shout, which 
scared the cowardly bird and a whole flock of his 
mates that were feeding on the carcass of the 
leopard. 

The course of the balloon had been nearly due 
east, and, as well as 1 could guess at its average 
speed, I was not much more than a hundred miles 
from the coast. So, after breakfasting on the rest 
of the dates and a small allowance of water, I took 
Horace Greeley’s advice to young men, and went 
west. 

“ How could you tell which side was the west ?” 
you will ask. 

Well, the sun, my dears, very kindly got up 
that morning at about the usual time and place. 
And during the whole of the first day I made for 
a distant clump of trees which lay but little out of 
my course. 

I reached the clump half broiled and without a 
drop of water, having used up most of my supply 
in moistening my head to keep off sunstroke. 
However, the trees were date-palms and grew over 
a brook, as these trees commonly do. So I found 
an abundance of food, drink and fuel, and slept as 
soundly and safely as the night before. 

I started into the desert early next morning 
in better spirits, for I was some twenty-five miles 
nearer home, and had not, so far, met a beast 
of prey, though I had heard one roaring near 
my fire. 

About noon 1 observed an animal behind me, 


but too faraway to recognize. Some minutes later 
I looked round again, and saw it in about the same 
position. This looked as if it was following me. I 
felt uncomfortable, and glanced back a third time. 
It was a little nearer now, and I perceived, to my 
alarm, that its color was tawny. Wishing to know 
the worst, I halted. To my surprise, the animal 
halted, too. Its motion had been stealthy and 
cat-like; but now its pose was bold and command¬ 
ing, as it raised its head and paused to contemplate 
me. 

If I had any doubts remaining, they were soon 
gone, for the beast lifted its head higher, and 
proved its identity by roaring as only lions can 
roar. 

Though much alarmed at this, I had presence 
of mind enough not to turn and flee at this 
terrible summons. On the contrary, I looked the 
lion steadily in the face for some minutes, and 
then calmly resumed my journey west. 

As I had hoped, he did not charge, but con¬ 
tinued to follow at the same. interval. When I 
halted again, he halted, too; when I walked, he 
walked after me. He apparently meant to attack 
me in the dark, when lions are boldest. 

Several times that day I was on the point of end¬ 
ing my fearful suspense by rushing at my pursuer, 
and forcing him either to fly, or else to eat me for 
his dinner instead of for his supper. But each time 
some new hope would spring up in my breast, and 
I would trudge on still. Once I remembered An- 
drocles, and hoped that the lion might tread upon 
a thorn. Another time I thought of the man in a 
similar plight with myself, who, happily combin¬ 
ing presence of mind with absence of body, raised 
his cloak and hat on a stick, and induced a deluded 
lion to spring at it, and fall down a convenient 
precipice. Time and again I hoped for trees, and 
time and again I asked myself the conundrum, 
“Why is a Hon like an oyster?” and comforted 
myself with the answer, “ Because neither can 
climb a tree.” Yes; if I were only up a tree, I 
would fear the Hon no more than any oyster of the 
same size and weight. 

1 think I could have climbed anything just then. 
—a branchless palm, the North Pole, a genealogi¬ 
cal tree. But I could see nothing higher than 
myself, except the sun. 

At last I came to a slight rise in the boundless 
waste. From the summit I saw neither rock nor 
tree. Two cassavas were in sight, but they were 
only stunted shrubs, a few feet high. The sun was 
at the horizon, and the lion had decreased his dis¬ 
tance visibly. 

I felt the courage of despair, and was about to 
turn and force the wild beast to kill me then or 
never, when I saw something rise out of the long 
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shadow cast by the cassavas in the setting sun. 
I soon discovered that it was a large ostrich, which 
had been frightened by some sight or sound at the 
other side of the bushes, for it came straight toward 
me, using wings and legs, as ostriches do when 
hurried or alarmed. 

In a moment, I had formed a plan of escape. I 
headed the huge bird, and shouted at it. * It fled 
in bewilderment back to the cassavas, where, ac¬ 
cording to its silly custom, it thrust its head into 
the leaves and halted, in the belief that not to see 
involves not to be seen. 

It was a double chase; for no sooner did I begin 
to run after the ostrich than the lion, echoing my 
shout with compound interest, started in pursuit. 
To a looker-on, the race would have shown 
strange contrasts,—the flapping, waddling, fright¬ 
ened ostrich; the man running silently for life; 
the roaring lion, with successive bounds, hastening 
after his prey. 

I was a good hand at leap-frog when I was at 
school. I had often leaped on to the sixth or 
seventh back at the old game of “High Cock¬ 
alorum.” But I never had so high “aback” 
given me before as that now offered by the uncon¬ 
scious ostrich. Still, I never had so much encour¬ 
agement to distinguish myself at any game before, 
for a hungry lion had never been the next player 
behind me! 

Mustering all my strength, I sprang into the 
air, tipping the ostrich's tail with my fingers as I 
flew over it. In another moment 1 was seated 
comfortably on the back of the bird, holding tightly 
to its neck with both hands. The huge creature, 
terrified no less by the roaring of the Hon, now 
hardly fifty yards behind, than by the mysterious 
weight on its back, hastily raised its head from the 
cassava bush, and went off at a pace which soon 
distanced our pursuer. 

We traveled all night, and on the following 
afternoon struck the coast, six miles below the 
trading-post, which we reached at sun-down. 


“ But what did the ostrich eat on the wav. 
Major ? ” you will say. 

Chiefly money. 

“ Money?” 

Yes; money. I suppose you are aware that 
ostriches are fond of eating stones and metals. 
Well, I thought a few coins might be a pleasant 
change for my ostrich, and I had a quantity of 
gold coins in a belt, to provide against accidents, 
as my habit was when ballooning. So I threw him 
a sovereign, which he swallowed eagerly ; then an 
eagle, which he seemed to enjoy still more. At 
least, he ran to it, and stooped for it with more 
haste,—whether because it was a larger coin, or 
because it was of American manufacture, I am un¬ 
able to decide. 

“ How did you geL him to go in one direction all 
the time ? ” I hear. 

By making a slip noose on my rope and lasso¬ 
ing his neck, keeping the ends of the rope in my 
hands to act as reins. I put two knots on the 
rope, to prevent the noose from getting too tight 
and strangling the bird; yet I managed to make 
it mighty disagreeable for him when he tried to 
alter his course. While the coins lasted, I had no 
trouble at all; for, whenever he wanted to turn, I 
just threw one straight ahead, and by the time the 
silly bird had reached it he had quite forgotten his 
desire to turn. 

“ What a lot it cost to feed that ostrich ! ” do 
you say ? 

Bless your soul, it did n't cost a cent. If I 
never got home, the money was no use to me; if I 
did, I knew I could get it back. I hated to shoot 
that ostrich; but times were bad, and I could not 
afford to wait and find out whether the bird would 
lay golden eggs. 

The feathers of that ostrich wave to-day from 
my aunt's bonnet. 1 brought them home as wit¬ 
nesses of my adventure. The yellowish tinge in 
them is owing to the large quantity of gold swal¬ 
lowed by my two-legged steed. 
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AN IMPENDING SWORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


M Y father, Hugo Livingston, of Mount Livingston, Philadelphia, 
may be compared to,a superb annual which, towering sky ward, 
blooms bravely for a season, but dies rootless, leaving to those who 
have loved and admired it tender memories of beauty and fragrance,— 
nothing: more. 

He inherited early in life a good understanding, a tine estate, a 
famous cellar of Madeira, and the handsomest legs iu America. These, 
in combination, furnished himself and his friends with an abundance 
of meat, drink, and entertainment. He spent his money like a prince, 
aud, wherever he went, scattered broadcast both dollars and jests. 
Need I add that his purse grew lighter than his laughter?—that he 
died full of years and honors,—a pauper? 

A brilliant man of the world, he never attempted to make money, 
because, as he often observed, the catchpenny cares of a merchant or 
banker wore away, by constant attrition, the bloom of high breeding, 
—that exquisite veneer which distinguishes from the common herd the 
gentleman of lineage, leisure, and culture. 

My mother—sweet soul! I can scarce recall her face—was a 
Sellermerhorn: her full-length portrait (by the younger West) hangs 
to-day in the gallery of Barabbas Boulde. The curious will please 
note that it is flanked on the left by a remarkable picture of a sapphire 
and diamond necklace, a masterpiece of Meissonier (the great French¬ 
man has paid but scant attention to the coarse, putty-colored features 
of Martha Boulde, rightly considering that the gems, not the woman, 
deserved immortality), and on the right by a Madonna of Andrea del 
Sarto. Between these two presentments of things material and things 
spiritual stands my dear mother, who settled with the nicest adjustment 
in her own lovely person the conflicting claims of body and soul. My 
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father has said a thousand times that she loved him tenderly to the day 
of her death,—I was barely ten years old when this great misfortune 
befell me,—and he swore fondly that of all the women he had met she 
alone had enshrined herself in his heart as the kindest, the truest, and 
the purest of her sex. 

So much for my elders and betters. 

Before my father died, he gave me some advice. He had little 
else to bestow. 

“ Hugo,” said he (I was named after him), “ what are your plans 
for the future?” 

“The future?” I replied, vaguely: “ upon my soul, I've been so 
occupied with the present”—I had just been graduated from Yale— 
“ that the future has not had my consideration.” 

“Hugo,” said my father, gravely, “you are young and ardent; 
and to such the choice of a profession is no ha'penny matter.” 

“ There is the law.” 

“ You would make a sorry lawyer.” 

“ I might go West.” 

“ The farmer, Hugo, is the historical fool. Go East, if you wish 
to travel: the Pierian spring is not to be found in Colorado or Cali¬ 
fornia. If you were an Englishman, I should advise the army or 
navy; but you are too old, and our officers play but a paltry r6le. 
As a money-grubber you would have to sacrifice on the altar of Mam¬ 
mon your youth, your breeding, your conscience,”—I quote my father 
verbatim , neither endorsing nor condemning his words,—“and that 
precious thing, your leisure.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Make haste slowly, my dear lad. The small sum you inherit 
under your mother's will is sufficient to carry you, afoot, all over 
Europe. Your face, name, and wits should prove passports to decent 
society. Leave this question of a profession sub judice; but don't 
idle, and, wherever you may be, set apart so many hours each day to 
serious study.” 

Conceding that my father was a man of prejudice, I submit that 
his advice was sound as a Newtown pippin, and came not amiss. I 
believe in the conservation of energy, and his words chimed harmo¬ 
niously with my own nebulous ambitions. Accordingly, some two 
months after his funeral I decided to set forth upon my travels, being 
reasonably certain that he knew me better than I knew myself, and 
doubting nothing of his affection and solicitude for my welfare. 

: “The Lord help you!” said ray mother's cousin, a famous banker, 
who had offered me a stool in his counting-house. “ You are a bigger 
fool than your father.” 

“ Did you ever tell my father to his face that you considered him 
a fool ?” 

I looked him fiercely in the eye, and he stammered out, “ N-n-no.” 

“ I thought not. I have his whip in my possession, sir, and know 
how to use it.” 

In this Cambyses vein I cut adrift from an influential kinsman 
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who had good-naturedly flung me a tow-Jiue. In his wake I might 
have steered my bark to fortune, lolling at ease in the stern sheets; 
but I was no parasite, and my dear father’s good name was my most 
precious possession. 

For two years I jogged cheerily along the high-roads of life, 
avoiding as much as possible the by-paths, the vicis tenebrosas, and 
following the finger of Fancy, surely the most complaisant courier in 
the world. The dame, however, amused herself at my expense upon 
several occasions. I ate a haggis in Scotland, and some blutwurst in 
Berlin; but, thanks to her, I listened to Tannhauser at Bayreuth, saw 
the moon rise out of the Adriatic at Venice, floated down the Danube 
from Vienna to Bucharest,—an enchanting voyage,—travelled across 
Norway in a cariole, and skated through Holland. Finally I settled 
down in London to eighteen months* hard work as a journalist. 

But the tramp fever was in my veins, and the daughters of Themis 
had a tangled skein to unravel. Thus it came to pass that in the 
spring of *81 I registered my name at the Acropolis Hotel of San 
Francisco. I had passed leisurely from state to state, and my small 
capital had assumed microscopical proportions. With the exception 
of half a dozen magazine articles,—some of them not paid for,—I 
had done no work. But I carried good letters of introduction, had 
accumulated plenty of material, and confronted the future with a grin 
upon my face. 

In this mood, looking at the world through rose-colored goggles, I 
sat down to breakfast tifpon the morning succeeding my arrival at'the 
Acropolis, and picked up the morning paper. I was carelessly scan¬ 
ning its columns, when the following advertisement met my eye: 

“ Wanted —A young, strong, healthy man, graduate of a university 
preferred, who must be an athlete, a scholar, and a gentleman. Large 
salary to right man. Apply Omega, between the hours of ten and 
eleven, at the Consolidated Savings Bank.** 

. Reading these lines, I speculated vaguely in regard to the number 
of young men in California who would consider themselves eligible 
candidates for the “ large salary/* and, pursuing this train of thought, 
I reflected that it might be amusing to present myself, between the 
hours of ten and eleven, at the Consolidated Savings Bank. 

Accordingly I did so. 

It was the gratification of an absurd whim (unless we take into 
consideration the daughters of Themis), but it involved me in an 
amazing adventure. 

To my infinite surprise, the bank was not surrounded by a crowd 
of athletes; and the cashier informed me, with a silky smile, that 
Omega was within and alone. 

“ The San Francisco youth/* said I, “ must be singularly modest.** 

“ Admirable Crichtons/* lie rejoined, “ are scarce as black tulips. 
Do I understand, sir, that you are an applicant?” 

Up to this moment I had not considered this very obvious question. 
None the less I replied, promptly, “ Yes.** 
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He looked me up and down, a queer smile curling his lips. Then 
he held out his hand for my card. 

“ My name,” I replied, lightly, “is—Alpha.” 

The cashier nodded pleasantly, and disappeared. When he re¬ 
turned, after an absence of ten minutes, his smile was still more 
accentuated. 

“Omega,” he murmured, “is in the President’s private room. 
Kindly follow me.” 

I obliged him, and found myself inflating my chest and squaring 
my shoulders. Upon such occasions a man wishes to cut as fine a 
figure as possible; and I’ll confess that the enigmatic smile of the 
cashier piqued me not a little. Feeling that I had embarked upon a 
fool’s errand, I followed my guide down a corridor and into a hand¬ 
some room. 

At a large desk was a small man, out of whose dried-up, wrinkled, 
pock-marked face gleamed a remarkable pair of eyes. The owner of 
these waved me to a chair. I bowed and sat down. 

“ Mr.-?” 

“ Alpha.” 

“Mr. Alpha, let me give you my card.” 

Upon this was engraved a well-known name,—Mark Gerard. I 
hastened to return the compliment. 

“Ah—Livingston. Yes, yes; son of Hugo Livingston?” 

“Iam.” 

“ University man ?” 

“ Yale.” 

“An athlete?” 

“ I played right tackle on the football team, and I hold the amateur 
record for putting the shot.” 

The man of millions lay back in his padded chair and half shut 
his eyes. From beneath puffy lids he scrutinized me sharply, stroking 
the while an imperial which sprouted sparsely upon a pointed chin. 

“ And your scholarship, sir ?” 

“ I must refer you to the faculty.” 

He grunted approval. 

“ How are you fixed—financially ?” 

“ Two hundred and fifteen dollars and thirty-five cents make up 
the sum total of my capital.” 

“Ahem! and a stranger to our city. Well, Mr. Livingston,” he 
chuckled softly, “ I’ll strain a point and be perfectly frank with you. 
It happens that I can use a young man like yourself if—if he be pre¬ 
pared to encounter danger—I say danger —in my service. Does the 
word danger daunt you ?” 

“ Hot particularly.” 

“ I’m willing to pay the right man ten thousand a year.” 

“And the nature of the service, Mr. Gerard?” 

He held up a lean hand. “ Pardon me, Mr. Livingston, we will 
discuss that presently. In consideration of the magnitude of the 
salary, you may reasonably infer that the services required will be out 
of the common. All your energies, capacities, potentialities, must be 
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devoted to my interests. I need, not to put a fine point on it, a faith¬ 
ful slave.” 

“ I think,” I said, rising, “ that I’ll wish you good-morning.” 

He frowned and tapped impatiently upon the table. 

“ I’ve no fancy,” I remarked, “ for golden chains.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, my boy ! Excuse an old man’s bluntness, but don’t 
be a fool. This is the opportunity of your life. I like your face, I 
like your name, and I am sure you can put the shot. Your deltoids 
are admirably developed. You are, possibly, the only man this side 
of the Rockies who can fill the bill. What, may I ask,—now, don’t 
get angry,—do you consider yourself worth as an employee ?” 

“ I can earn with my pen about two hundred dollars a month.” 

He laughed contemptuously. 

“ What a princely income for the son of Hugo Livingston!” 

“ Do I understand,” said I, “ that you wish to engage me now and 

instruct me in my duties later?” 

_ _ 

“ Exactly. You are a football-player, Mr. Livingston, an expert 
at the game. You must have taken part in many a contest, not know¬ 
ing what the outcome would be. You risked your limbs, your life 
even, for glory. The services I shall require at your hands may de¬ 
mand the exercise of those qualities which distinguished you on the 
campus. I can say no more.” 

My curiosity was stimulated. By some freak of destiny a ten- 
thousand dollar salary was flung in my face. Pauperemque dives me 
petit . 

“ You have said enough,” I replied. “ I can’t afford to let such a 
chance slip. If you want me, I’m your man.” 

“Good. Will you dine with me to-morrow?” 

I accepted promptly, and took my leave. The cashier eyed me 
askance, and I nodded carelessly in response to his unspoken question. 

“ So he’s given you the job,” he muttered. Then he smiled, de¬ 
risively, I thought, and sputtered out,— 

“ My congratulations.” 

I returned to the Acropolis, and ordered luncheon,—something 
worthy of the occasion, to wit: a nice little cold pint of Clicquot, some 
pompano,—in flavor the mullet of the Pacific,—a Chateaubi'iand truffe , 
and a Parmesan omelet. The old Roman proverb, a favorite of my 
poor father’s,— spero in/estis, metuo secundis, —pricked my sensibilities, 
and also my appetite. Ten thousand dollars—great Scott, what an 
income!—were not to be lightly earned. A smart tap on my right 
shoulder dismissed such speculations. 

“Hello, Hugo,” said a familiar voice. “What the deuce are you 
doing in California? Taking care of yourself, I see.” 

He glanced at the debris of my luncheon as we shook hands. I 
had not seen George Poindexter for many moons, and I welcomed him 
warmly. 

“ Of course,” he said, awkwardly, taking the chair next mine, “ I 
read of your father’s financial troubles and subsequent death. I trust, 
old man, you saved something from the wreck ?” 

“ Not a nickel.” 
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As we smoked our cigars in the court-yard, walking up and down 
beneath the palms, George asked me many questions, which I answered. 
He was a native son of the Golden West, heir to large interests, and 
as good and kindly a fellow as I could wish to meet. Presently he 
said, “ I suppose you’re looking out for a berth ?” 

“ I have one already.” 

“A good one?” 

“Ten thousand a year,” I replied, lightly. 

“ Phew!—Ten thou- You’re joking, Hugo.” 

“ Not much.” I pulled the Enquirer from my pocket, and showed 
George the “ ad.” “ I applied for that,” I said, “ and got it.” 

Poindexter halted, an amazed light in his hazel eyes. Then he 
whistled and laughed. 

“Where’s the joke?” I demanded, 

“Not on you,” he replied, “ but on us. The fact is, that { ad’ has 
been running for six months, and during that time hundreds have 
presented themselves at the bank, in vain. Now you, an effete Phila¬ 
delphian, carry off the prize. Why, men got tired of applying. Old 
Gerard just looked at ’em and gave ’em the bounce. But, Hugo, what 
does the old duck want you to do?” 

“ That, George, is a secret.” 

“ Oh ! I beg pardon.” 

“ Not necessary. The secret is a secret to me.” 

“ It is? You don’t mean to say you’ve accepted the job blindly ?” 

I detected a note of anxiety in his voice which puzzled me. George, 
of course, knew the financier; and upon that knowledge I decided to 
draw liberally. 

“ It was there to take or leave, George. What sort of a man is 
Gerard ? Tell me about him.” 

“ He’s a holy terror, Hugo. And another thing: if he pays you 
ten thousand dollars a year, he will expect to get value received. You 
can gamble on that.” 

Poindexter liked the sound of his own voice, aud I encouraged him 
to talk. It appeared that Mark Gerard was a most singular person. 
He had accumulated a large fortune by sucking—I quote Poindexter— 
other men’s brains; and this vampire-like quality endeared him to few. 
He was generous as a caliph, if he liked a man; but he had no friends. 
He was secretive in his business methods, and sensual in his pleasures. 
Certain stories, George added in a whisper, were afloat in clubland ; 
stories that hinted at a double life,—a Hyde and Jekyll existence. 
Gerard had been known to disappear for months at a time, leaving no 
clue to his whereabouts. Such persons, according to George, should be 
handled with tongs. 

The nature of these communications was not reassuring; but I had 
no wish to cancel my dinner engagement. On the contrary, I cursed 
the laggard hours which yawned between apprehension and compre¬ 
hension. 

“ I wonder,” said George, as we parted, “ if that old fox chose you 
because you’re a stranger.” This hypothesis I had overlooked. 

Upon the morrow I duly presented myself at the Gerard mansion. 
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I possessed a suit of dress-clothes, in which I arrayed myself with 
lively satisfaction. I hadn’t tied a white cravat for over a year, and 
my hand had lost something of its cunning; but I felt at home in my 
sables and—I will not say a gentleman, for eveiy son of the Golden 
West is a gentleman, but—a gentilfiomme . 

My patron greeted me with a keen glance. He wore, what he had 
worn the day before, a plain business suit; and he received me in the 
library. 

“ Cocktail ?” he asked, abruptly. 

I bowed; and the butler brought the drinks. 

“ To your very good health,” said Gerard, with his queer stare. 

“ At your service, sir.” 

“ I hope so/’ he replied, with an odd chuckle. “ You’ve a fine 
appetite, eh? That’s right. And I’m going to give you a dinner 
worthy of it. Yes, yes; a dinner fit for a prince.” 

He led the way to his dining-room, and we sat down tete-cb-ttle , Mr. 
Gerard plied me with questions, and his servants with meat and drink. 

“ Enow many people on this coast ?” he asked, as he gulped down 
his soup, a wonderful pur6e of chicken, with asparagus points in it. 

“ Not a soul, except George Poindexter.” 

“ Ahem!” He frowned. “ The less you see of him the better- I 
presume he was at Yale with you. .Just so. A fool! Leave fools 
alone. I’m afraid of fopls. Knaves I can handle.” 

He gobbled up his fish, and tried a new tack. 

“ You ain’t engaged to be married ?” he blurted out. “ No ? Glad 
to hear it. And you said you were an orphan—eh ?” 

“ I don’t think so; but I am an orphan.” 

“ Good ! I mean”—he blinked and grinned at his slip—“ I mean, 
my boy, that for the game ahead it’s better for you to be—er—free.” 

“ You spoke yesterday of slavery.” 

“ Ha, ha! so I did, so I did. Well, well, we’re all slaves, ain’t 
we? I’m a slave to my millions: you ought to be a slave to your 
appetite and—er—the exigencies of youth. You were brought up in 
luxury ? Your father was a rich man ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I know all about that. How does this Chateau Yquem suit your 
palate ?” 

I became enthusiastic immediately. My father’s cellars in Phila¬ 
delphia were famous, but he had never owned such wine as this, and I 
said so. He seemed pleased. 

“■I’ll give you a bottle of Lafitte after dinner,” he said, solemnly, 
“ which you will appreciate. I’m glad you know the difference between 
good wine and bad,—between dining, as we are dining, and mere eating. 
You like pictures, eh?” 

“ That one belonged to us,” I said, glancing gloomily at a fine 
Constable. 

“I’ll let you have it—when you want it—at the price I gave for it.” 
He named a considerable sum. You would like”—he peered at me 
from behind h ; s glass—“to buy back the old acres?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, with energy, “ I would/ 1 
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“ Things are coming your way, my boy. Lucky, now, wasn’t it, 
that you .read that little ‘ ad’ ? How long, at, say, thirty dollars a 
month, would it take to buy that picture, or a dozen cases of this wine 
even? Eh? eh?” 

Fifty minutes later the dinner (as he said, a dinner fit for a prince) 
came to an end, and we returned to the library, where coffee was served 
in some wonderful Belleek china cups. Then my host unlocked a gro¬ 
tesquely carved Chinese cabinet and produced some curious cigars, 
cigars never seen in the market, long and thin, with outside leaves of 
velvety fineness, and a fragrance which lingers still in my memory. 
These we lighted, and Gerard, sitting near me with his back to the 
lamp, sighed softly. 

I confess that I was nervous. The elaborate dinner, the rare wines, 
the talk, turning as it had upon the glory and desirability of things 
material, had stirred my senses, but aroused my suspicions. Why, I 
asked myself, why this parade of wealth, this worship of the Golden 
Calf? Gerard, watching me with shrewd blinking eyes, interpreted 
my thoughts. 

“ Contrast,” he said, abruptly, “ colors our lives.” 

“ And the jade,” I returned, “ seems to paint blindfold: all the 
pigments on her palette lavished upon one fellow, while his brother 
man, more deserving possibly, must content himself with a daub of 
neutral gray.” 

“ Your colorless man,” snapped my host, “ is not contented; and, 
take my word for it, the under dog in the fight—who seems to have 
your sympathy—generally deserves to be bitten. I have tried to-night, 
my lad, to emphasize the difference between the rich man and the poor 
man. I have done it,—eh ?” 

The sharp “ eh ?” provoked me. 

“ Yes,” I answered, calmly, though my pulse was running riot: 
“you have made me realize, in a way I could scarcely have believed 
possible, all that I’ve lost.” 

“ And all, my young friend, that may be found again.” 

“ Yes,” I returned, bitterly, “ but the cost, sir ?—the moral and 
physical price which must be paid ?” 

“ I’m coming to that. Yesterday, as soon as you had left the bank, 
I wired the President of Yale, and received his answer before sundown. 
It was more than satisfactory. I’m proud to entertain so distinguished 
a guest. And now, as my time is valuable, to business! I must con¬ 
fide in you. That confidence, no matter what happens, must never be 
abused.” 

“ Not by me,” I answered, firmly. 

“ I’m willing to pay you,” he said, slowly, never taking his piercing 
eyes from my face, “ the large salary of ten thousand dollars a year if 
you will take upon yourself the duties and responsibilities of being—” 
he paused, and the pitch of his voice dropped, “of being tutor and 
guardian to my only son.” 

“ Your son ?” I stammered. “ I understood you had no son.” 

“ Hush! I have a son, a pretty lad,”—his harsh tones softened,— 
“ whom I love well,—too well for my peace of mind or body.” 
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“But where is he?” I exclaimed. 

He ignored my question, and continued,— 

“ The reasons which have forced me, sorely against my will, to 
keep my child’s existence a secret from the world are these.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

The reasons, however, remained for a minute or two longer in his 
own possession. An idea, a happy thought, brought a strange sparkle 
to his eyes, as he rose from his chair, crossed the room, and unlocked 
a despatch-box. From this he drew a red morocco case, which he 
opened and handed silently to me. It contained a beautiful miniature. 

“ A very lovely woman,” I said. 

“ My wife, sir.” 

I glanced involuntarily at my host’s wrinkled face. Was it pos¬ 
sible that once he had played the enchanting part of Romeo to such a 
Juliet as this? Or had she married him for his wealth? 

He held out his lean fingers for the miniature, and, leaving it in the 
palm of his hand, continued: 

“I met her at Red Gulch, where I made so much money. You 
have heard of the Black Gulch excitement; and you know, possibly, 
how and why the place came to be re-christened. No? Well, Pil 
tell you. It was the scene of a horrible tragedy, one of those blood¬ 
curdling crimes which shock the whole world and are then forgotten. 
Any old-timer will give you the particulars; but such details are not 
to my taste; and to be honest with you,”—he shuddered,—“ I cannot 
trust myself to discuss them. The crime”—his voice sank to a whisper 
—“ made a coward of me for life. Do you know, Mr. Livingston, 
that one may suddenly lose his grip and never recover it? That hap¬ 
pened to me. The man who was murdered and so horribly mutilated 
was my partner, and—God!—my emotion will not surprise you when 
I add that he was killed by mistake. The assassin intended to murder 
me. My partner had arranged to visit San Francisco to buy some 
machinery; but at the last moment he was unable to undertake the 
journey, and I went in his stead. That night the deed was done,— 
done, too, in darkness, which accounted for the blunder in identity. 
But the ferocity of the murderer cannot be described. Only a man 
inspired by the most malignant hatred could have butchered a fellow- 
creature as-” 

“ He was caught red-handed, of course ?” 

“ No. He is still at large.” 

“ And vou know him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But the motive, Mr. Gerard ?” 

He held up the miniature, and sighed. 

“ Your wife 1” I gasped, overwhelmed with surprise and curiosity. 

“ She was not then my wife. She was married at that time to—to 
—the man—the fiend, I say, who killed my poor friend Ferdinand 
Perkins. And, fool that I was, I never suspected the truth; and the 
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devilish cunning of the monster threw suspicion upon another. When 
I learnt the real facts, months after the tragedy had occurred, it was too 
late,—too late!” 

His distress moved me profoundly. 

“The motive was jealousy, the jealousy of an Othello. I had 
paid attention to his wife, a blameless woman, Mr. Livingston, good 
as gold, arid loyal to the ruffian whose name she bore. She must have 
known that I loved her, for she came to me one night, two weeks after 
the murder, and implored me to take her away. I jumped at the 
opportunity, and asked no questions then. We left Red Gulch—it 
was called Red Gulch because—you understand—behind the fastest 
team in the county, but none pursued. The husband—I didn't know 
it at the time—was down with brain fever, and raving. Well, sir, one 
year later I made that unhappy lady my wife by the laws of this land, 
but, at her special request, secretly. She easily obtained a divorce from 
her first husband, on the ground of desertion and failure to provide. 
He had disappeared. But, to my amazement, my wife refused to live 
openly with me. She gave these reasons:” 

He paused and wiped his forehead. 

“ This fiend had killed Perkins believing him to be me, and had 
betrayed himself to his wife in his sleep. Small wonder! She dared 
not tell a soul, fearing for her own life; but she consulted a confiden¬ 
tial servant, a Greek, who was my right-hand man and entirely trust¬ 
worthy. Between them they unearthed the evidences of the crime, the 
clothes lie wore, the knife. The devil—he is alive, as I told you—has 
a streak of insanity in his make-up. He has a madman’s cunning, a 
madman’s strength, and a madman’s ferocity.” 

I began dimly to understand my mission. Sooner or later I might 
expect to pit myself against this crazy Hercules. The prospect was 
not pleasing. 

“ Why did you not prosecute,” I asked, “ when you learned the 
facts ?” 

“Prosecute?” he echoed. “Not a jury in the land would have 
sent him to the gallows. The testimony was purely presumptive, and 
the fact that I had eloped with and married the accused’s wife would 
have invalidated her evidence. I submitted the case, hypothetically, 
to the greatest criminal lawyer in America, and he laughed at me.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ I suppose,” he continued, dreamily, “ I might have taken the law 
into my own hands; I might—I had the opportunity more than once 
—have shot him down; but, Livingston, it’s a disgraceful thing to 
admit, but, as I told you, I am a coward. That awful Dight’s work 
destroyed my nerve, made a woman of me; and my wife implored me 
on her knees to leave the monster alone. I”—he laughed nervously 
—“ needed no urging, and appreciated fully my position. ( If he finds 
us out,’ said she, 4 he will kill us.’ And I believed her. 

“ I made my arrangements, ray boy, with that astuteness for which” 
—his eye twinkled—“ I’m somewhat famous. Money can work mira¬ 
cles, and I hedged in my poor Lucy with twenty-dollar gold pieces.” 

“ Your wife is alive?” 
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“ Yes,” he replied, gloomily; “ but anxiety has made an old woman 
of her. Her beauty is gone. She is the wreck of what she once 
was. The Greek I spoke of has charge of her and the boy. He has 
been well educated, but he cannot teach the lad much longer.” 

“ And the name, Mr. Gerard, of the murderer ?” 

“ Burlington.” 

“What? The writer? The socialist?” 

“ That is he. I meet him,” he whispered, fearfully, “ at banquets, 
at the clubs,—everywhere.” 

b I thought of that familiar figure, Damocles and the sword; of the 
wretch in the iron chamber, whose tortures Poe has described; of many 
others whose sufferings have stained the page of history; and, noting 
the haggard features of the man beside me, his twitching fingers, his 
prematurely gray head, his sunken chest, and in salient contrast to 
these his love of life and pleasure, his great wealth, his power and fame, 
—noting this and more, I considered my own future, and trembled. 
I make certain, looking back, that during this interview I bade 
good-by to my youth. The realities of this world, stripped of gloss 
and glamour, grinned sourly in my face, cackling derisively. 

“ He cannot be mad,” I exclaimed. 

“ He is mad,” persisted Gerard. “ Wait till you see him. The 
glare of insanity is in his eyes,—others have noticed it,—but his self- 
control is marvellous. What,”—he leaned forward and touched my 
cheek with clammy finger,—“ what will happen when that self-control 
gives way ?” 

The ten-thousand-dollar salary began to shrink. 

“But your son,” I said, impatiently: “you wish me to be tutor to 
your son. What has he to do with this man ?” 

“Burlington,” returned my host, in sombre accents, “will slay 
my boy as he slew my friend. I am certain of it.” 

“ Then he knows of your marriage ?” 

“ He does.” 

“ Of the birth of your son ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of the sanctuary ?” 

“ I don’t know. I fear the worst.” 

“Mr. Gerard,” I said, “are you sure that you are not the victim 
of your nerves ? Possibly this man never committed the crime your 
wife charges him with. Time has-” 

“ Tut, tut I” he retorted, peevishly. “ Do you take me for a fool ? 
Burlington knows what he is doing. Look here—and here.” 

He drew from his pocket-book half a dozen sheets of paper. These 
were soiled and stained by use. The man must have read and re-read 
them a thousand times. He spread one out upon his knee, and, 
without glancing at it, repeated to me from memory the contents. 

“You cannot escape me,” he murmured, “but I know how to 
wait. I shall strike you down when you least expect it.” 

He handed me the paper, but I could not decipher the words upon 
it. It bore a date, March 17, 1875, and was written upon a printed 
telegram form. 
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“ A telegram!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, and written in cipher, a cipher several of us used at Red 
Gulch, and one familiar to Burlington. Here is another message, of 
later date. It runs, ‘You have a child. Take good care of it/ When 
I received this,” said Gerard, tapping the faded paper, “ I went nearly 
crazy with terror. I had solved the problem which had puzzled me 
for five years. My life, in the opinion of this demon, was not worth 
the taking. He had reserved for himself a sweeter revenge. Nothing 
would glut his appetite but the blood of my innocent child. Of course 
I dared not tell the mother, but I removed her at once to a safer place, 
and for months ceased to visit her. With the aid of my written di¬ 
rections she escaped the lynx eyes of our enemy, and as time passed I 
began to forget his threats. He had left San Francisco, and my secret 
agents knew nothing of his whereabouts. Then he reappeared one day, 
and greeted me on Market Street with a diabolical stare. A few days 
later I received this: * You are looking too well. How is your boy?’ 
My friend, I fear you despise me, but I, God help me, had seen this 
man’s handiwork. I—I-” 

“ Mr. Gerard,” I said, earnestly, “ you have my deepest sympathy. 
Such terrorism is infamous. But, pardon me, I cannot but hope that 
this villain is playing with your feelings, destroying not your body, 
which might bring him to the gallows, but your mind. This cruel 
anxiety will-” 

“ Drive me mad. I know it, and then those defenceless ones will 
be at his mercy.” 

“ With your immense wealth,” I said, slowly, “ you could have 
bribed men to-” 

“Kill him for me?” he said, hurriedly. “Yes, yes; I have 
thought of that; but I couldn’t do it, my lad,—I couldn’t do 
it.” 

With these words fled my lingering doubts as to whether or not I 
should accept the perilous position of tutor to young Gerard. My 
reception, the words of Poindexter, the appearance of my host, had 
filled me with misgivings. These misgivings were banished by pity 
and indignation. 

“ I insulted you, sir, by the suggestion; pardon me. If my poor 
services are required they are yours.” 

He held out his hand, which I clasped firmly. 

“You are very strong,” he said, wistfully. “Will you stand, if 
necessary, between my son and Burlington ?” 

“ That,” I replied, grimly, “ is in the bond.” 

“ Blood tells,” he continued, still clasping my hand. “ I have some 
qualities which men value, but a bastard strain flows in my veins. I 
should have cut a poor figure in the Middle Ages. Well, well, you 
have put new life into me,”—the tones of his voice strengthened per¬ 
ceptibly,—“ and I shall not be ungrateful. If you do your duty, as I 
know you will, the reward will be commensurate.” 

“ Yes,” I said, heartily, “ the prize is worth working for.” 

He glanced at me queerly. 

“ I was not thinking of the money,” he muttered. 
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The streets were empty of foot-passengers as I trudged briskly (the 
night was chilly) to my hotel. A fog, held at bay by a high wind, 
was impending and likely to roll in from the ocean before dawn; but 
the sky above the city was clear and starlit. In my pocket was an 
address, my destination on the morrow; in my heart was hope; in my 
head were a score of surmises chasing each other into blind alleys. I 
had walked some seventy-five yards, when an impulse moved me to 
halt and look backward. Gerard’s mansion, its mansard roofs sharply 
outlined against the purple firmament, crowned the top of the hill; 
and its massive proportions, in such striking contrast to the bodily 
presence of the owner, impressed me sadly. The very stones of his 
palace proclaimed the Titanic efforts which had piled one upon another. 
The lust of millions, like a monstrous bat, had sucked from its victim 
vitality and virility. To the right and left were other palaces; and I 
recalled the histories of the men who built them, and shuddered. The 
loneliness of the spot, a solitude grim with spectral activities, was 
awful. 

Suddenly I became aware that another beside myself was intently 
regarding the house above. In the shadows across the street, leaning 
against a lamp-post, stood a man absorbed in contemplation. Fancy 
urged me to approach him. 

It was Burlington. 

I recognized him at once from Gerard’s description. His eyes 
countered mine savagely; then the heavy lids fell. 

“ A fine night,” said I. 

“ Ay,” he returned, coldly. 

“ The temples of Plutus,” I continued, “ make a brave showing by 
starlight.” 

He jerked his hand-in the direction of Telegraph Hill. “There, 
sir, lies Dagotown; there, the Greek quarter. Hardly a stone’s throw 
from us is Chinatown, where opium fiends and pestilence run amuck; 
and here”—he laughed harshly—“ is Nob Hill.” 

The sombre significance of his words could not be misunderstood. 
Once in Chicago I had heard a famous anarchist address his associates. 
At my urgent request, a Pole whom I had befriended stood my sponsor 
and saved me a broken head, possibly a broken neck. The dominant 
note of the speech had been a truly demoniac suggestion. The actual 
words of the speaker were void of offence (from an official point of 
view); but beneath the velvety periods was the snarl of the wild beast. 
Burlington’s apostrophe, commonplace enough, brought to mind the 
Chicago den, with its flaming gas-jets and brutal odors. 

“ Come,” he said, abruptly, “ we shall both catch cold loafing in 
this bitter wind. I’m chilled to the marrow already.” 

We paced a few steps in silence. 

“ We might wear each other’s clothes,” he said, answering my un¬ 
spoken thoughts; “but I,” he sighed, “am past my prime. By the 
bye, I’ve seen you before. Your name is Livingston,—Hugo Living¬ 
ston ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you write,—fairly well for a beginner; but there’s nothing 
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in it; not bread and butter. My name is Burlington. You are a 
stranger, here? Just so. As a brother craftsman let me welcome you 
to Cosmopolis. There is lots of material here, hard and soft. Do you 
propose to work it up ?” 

His questions, and a certain warmth of manner, put me on my 
guard. I wondered if he had seen me leave the house of his enemy. 

“ My plans are uncertain.” 

“Curse it, I’m frozen. Will you pledge me in a glass of hot 
brandy-aud-water ?” 

“ Thank you, no. Fm past due at my hotel. Good-night.” 

“ We shall certainly meet again,” he returned, carelessly; “and so, 
Mr. Livingston, au rev&ir.” 

The next morning, sipping my coffee, a paragraph in one of the 
dailies seasoned my reflections. It proclaimed briefly the immediate 
departure of Burlington for lands unknown. At eleven I had left this 
man at the corner of California and Kearny Streets; and the forms of 
the Enquirer went to press at three. 

Talk, according to Dr. Holmes, is spading up the ground for crops 
of thought. Assuredly my conversation with Burlington had brought 
forth already an abundant harvest. 


CHAPTER III. 

Picture to yourself, if the pigments on your palette are bright 
enough, a landscape blazing with primary colors: stainless skies of 
vivid blue, a dazzling ribbon of white surf, red sandstone cliffs, and, 
in the foreground, a field of cloth of gold embroidered lavishly with 
millions of yellow poppies. 

Here, twenty-four hours later, I found the sanctuary, the home of 
the Gerards, a comfortable, red-tiled cottage, encompassed with broad 
verandas, lawns, shrubberies, and groves of cypress and eucalypti. 

The faithful Greek, Demetrius, received me. My first impressions 
of this remarkable man are worth recording. In his physical aspect I 
could find no clue to his character. He stood before me a colossus, 
impassive apd impressive, reminding me, absurdly enough, of the Mat¬ 
terhorn as I saw it first from Zermatt. How sharply that grim peak 
pricked my fancy ! And yet its profile alone was visible. The loveli¬ 
ness of the lower slopes, the glory of gorge and glacier, the horror of 
crevasse and precipice, were shrouded with shadow, obscured by distance. 
I knew from hearsay what lay between me and the summit; but be¬ 
tween the Greek and me, between experience and inexperience, was an 
abyss not lightly to be*bridged. 

“ Glad to see you, sir,” he said, respectfully. There was no trace 
of a foreign accent. “ I had my master’s telegram, and your room is 
prepared.” 

He led the way to a comfortable apartment, simply but admirably 
furnished, and began to unstrap my valise. 
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“ Sit down/’ I said, abruptly. “ I have something of importance 
to tell you.” 

I briefly recited my adventure with Burlington. Demetrius listened 
attentively, his lower lip protruding, his heavy eyelids lowered. When 
I had finished he refrained from comment, but inquired politely as to 
the state of his. master’s health. I shook my head. 

“ He is extremely nervous; almost completely broken down.” 

The Greek touched his own grizzled locks. 

“Neither master nor man can stand it much longer,” he said, 
gloomily. “Would you like to see Mrs. Gerard? She is in the 
parlor.” 

I washed face and hands, and Demetrius brushed from my clothes 
the dust of Southern California. 

“ How long, Demetrius, have you known Burlington ?” 

“ Twenty years.” 

At the name a sinister gleam illumined his heavy face. That he 
hated the enemy from the bottom of his heart was plain to be seen. 

“ How was it,” I continued, “ that he entirely escaped suspicion ? 

I did not like to press the point with Mr. Gerard.” 

“ In the West, sir, there is a prejudice against Chinamen. Mr. 
Burlington was editor of the Black Gulch Banner . He said at the 
time that the murder couldn’t possibly have been committed by a white 
man. We hanged Fong, a peddler of garden-stuff.” 

“ Horrible!” 

“An easy death,” said Demetrius. “I’m sorry they didn’t hang 
me. The life I’ve led for the last few years is not worth living.” 

“ It’s the life of your choice,” I replied, bluntly. 

He spread out his hands, betraying for the first time the foreigner, 
and shrugged his massive shoulders. From these gestures I was at 
liberty to infer what I pleased. A curious apprehension quickened 

the action of my heart. Was I destined to- I dismissed my fears 

with an effort, and followed Demetrius to the threshold of the parlor. 
He pulled aside a portiere, murmured my name, bowed, and retreated. 

I was alone with the mistress of the house. 

The contrast between the outward and visible peace of my sur¬ 
roundings (I noted many books, a piano piled high with music, some 
valuable mezzotints, chintz draperies, bowls of roses, sleep-compelling 
chairs) and the tumult of my mind made me stammer like an awkward 
school-boy; but the kindly welcome of Mrs. Gerard soon dispelled my 
embarrassment. Upon her gentle face were the lines of a great sorrow, 
but a sorrow so chastened by time and fortitude as to convey to the 
observer a pleasing rather than a painful impression. I soon learned 
that she had the nicest appreciation of what was good,—brave deeds, 
kind words, ennobling books,—and a lavender-scented prejudice against 
evil. No longer a beautiful woman, she was distinguished in appear¬ 
ance : her figure was still youthful, her carriage erect, her eyes a limpid 
blue beneath arching brows, and her hands, the hands of a gentle¬ 
woman, long and slender, the skin soft as satin and cool to the touch. 
Upon the palms of these (this I discovered later) were innumerable, 
faint lines, crossing and recrossing, the symbols of a thousand cares. 
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and representing against her family a debt of love which nothing could 
extinguish. She wore, I remember, a dress cunningly fashioned out 
of gray cloth : the soft neutral tints emphasized agreeably her person¬ 
ality, suggesting a subtile compromise between the sunshine and shadow 
of her outward and inward lives. 

We exchanged a dozen phrases, and then the boy was summoned. 
To my surprise, he greeted me cavalierly, almost rudely, and glowered 
when I spoke of our future relations. 

“ I hate books,” he said, frowning. , 

I laughed. Telemachus blushed, scenting ridicule. The mother 
sighed. 

“ At your age,” I replied, “ I hated books myself, and got little. 
good from them.” 

He regarded me attentively, and I returned his glance with interest. 

“ What are you going to do with me, Mr. Livingston ?” 

“ That depends upon yourself. Fm under contract to cultivate in 
you the three M’s,—Mind, Muscles, Morals. We will begin to-morrow 
with the muscles. You have, I see, capital legs, but your arms”—I 
pinched his biceps—“are still undeveloped. We must spar together, 
and buy a horizontal bar.” 

His eye brightened. 

“ He is very delicate,” said Mrs. Gerard, “ and so easily tired.” 

The boy winced. I liked him better for the protest. 

“ I’ll make him as stout as a bull,—if,” I added, “ he will sign 
articles of partnership. We must work together.” 

“ I hope,” said his mother, a few minutes later, when the boy had 
left the room, “ I hope, Mr. Livingston, you will be able to make a 
man of him.” 

“He doesn’t like me. I’m handicapped at the start.” 

“ He is hard to please, and somewhat spoiled. I fear,” she con¬ 
tinued, smiling, “ that you will find us very dull people.” 

As she spoke, a peal of laughter echoed through the house, a silvery 
laugh, care*defying. I started and lifted my eyebrows. 

“ My daughter,” said Mrs. Gerard, a faint blush dyeing her cheeks; 
“ my daughter Nancy.” 

A month passed,—a month containing thirty-one enchanting days, 
which distilled an essence so subtile, a perfume so sweet, that no mortal 
may profanely analyze its elements; but my memory, like an empty 
phial of attar of rose, attests its surpassing fragrance. Of course I 
was in love. I had looked into the glorious eyes of Nancy Gerard, 
and knew that my hour had come. Being a wise fool, I capitulated at 
once, an unconditional surrender. 

It is always the unexpected which baffles our calculations. I had 
plunged, as I thought, into a maelstrom of hate; I found myself in 
the whirlpool of love. Miss Nancy graciously accepted my homage, 
and twanged my heart-strings con brio, evoking surprising harmouies 
and discords. She had a pretty trick of manifesting at once the inno- 
•cence of a child and the knowledge of a woman, a combination which 
brought me to my knees in a spirit of humility and adoration. George 
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Eliot, describing Catharine Arrowpoint, says that she was one of those 
satisfactory creatures whose intercourse has the charm of discovery, I 
gratefully borrow this sentence and apply it to Nancy Gerard, The 
social instinct in her was amazingly mature. Certain hours were de¬ 
voted to music and books, and the rest of the day to the exercise of 
her nimble tongue. We were thrown together from the beginning. 
Of course I spent the greater portion of my time with my pupil, and 
Mrs. Gerard, a prudent mother, kept her daughter under her own eye; 
but after dinner the dear lady most considerately dozed, and then our 
tongues were loosened. My advent spurred Nancy’s curiosity into a 
gallop. 

u Mother tells me you are an author,” she said, on the evening of 
the second day. 

“ I write a little for the papers and magazines.” 

“ How delightful! It seems such a satisfactory way of making an 
income. You jot down your ideas,—I’m sure, Mr. Livingston, you 
carry a full cargo of ideas,—and then you send them to an editor. 
He writes a flattering letter aud encloses a check.” 

“ Does he ?” 

“ Doesn’t he ?” 

“ Not always.” 

“ Of course one can’t please every one, but sooner or later you get 
the cheek ; and it seems r such an easy way of making money. Oh, I 
don’t accuse you of writing only for money. You don’t look as if you 
cared about the Almighty Dollar. Art, I suppose, is your god.” 

“ I have no particular god, Miss Gerard, but I have a goddess.” 

She laughed. 

“ Have you really a goddess ?” she asked, iu a tone of the keenest 
interest. “ Really and truly ?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

“ Tell me about her.” 

“ I will, some day.” 

“ How nice of you to confide in me! I’m ever so glad to know 
it, because-” She blushed, rosy as Aurora. 

“A fellow-feeling?” I suggested. 

“ Not at all. How absurd! Well, if you must know, because it 
will be so much pleasanter for wte.” 

“ I don’t quite-” 

“ Yes, you do, too.” 

“ On my honor I do not.” 

She pouted: such mutinous red lips; such dimples,—nests of 
laughing Cupids! 

“ I hate to make explanations; but—but the very few young men 
I have met have all-■” 

“ You need not finish the sentence,” said I. “ I don’t blame the 
young men, and I’m sure you didn’t like it. We shall be great 
friends, I see.” 

I put out my hand, which she clasped warmly and unaffectedly. 

“I’m so surprised,” she said, after a decent interval, “that you 
should give up your writing to teach Mark—what do you call them ? 
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ah, yes,—the three M's. Here you are alone with two women and a 
hobbledehoy. Is it wise?” 

“ I'll answer that question when I tell you about the goddess. At 
present I don’t know.” 

Mark and I signed our articles of partnership, the former under 
protest. He didn’t like me; but, recalling my own youthful antipa¬ 
thies to schoolmasters and those in authority, I easily forgave him; 
and, besides, he had a sister. The Greek, Demetrius, exercised a most 
potent influence upon the lad, an influence, so far as I could judge, for 
good. Perhaps it was prejudice on my part, but I fancied that he 
avoided me. Certainly lie evaded my questions. 

“ Why,” said I, “ has Mr. Gerard focussed all his anxiety upon his 
sou ? He has a daughter.” 

The Greek replied slowly, weighing his words: 

“ Mr. Gerard is not alarmed on Miss Gerard’s account.” 

“ Strange, he never even mentioned her name to me.” 

Demetrius bowed; his Sphinx-like features betrayed neither sur¬ 
prise nor annoyance. I could not help admiring the fellow. Never 
had I met a better servant, nor one less servile. His dignity was quite 
impressive. After all, I reflected, if he wished to emphasize the 
difference between us, that was his affair, and not mine. None the 
less his confounded reticence piqued me consumedly. 

Miss Nancy, however, consoled me. 

A few. days later the curiosity of the witch bolted again. 

She liked to sit upon the veranda overlooking the ocean. On her 
face was reflected the placidity of the waters; in her heart, I knew, 
was the restlessness of the tides. Indeed, there was a smack of the 
salt sea about the girl, of the sea in all its moods and tenses. Her 
blood ebbed and flowed beueath the freshest skin; on her lips, with 
the glimmer of teeth white as foam between their curves, was the 
many-twinkling smile, in her eyes an enchanting shimmer. One could 
swear that those same eyes would flash fiercely in time of storm and 
stress, and that the red lips, like breakers, would curl angrily. I hate 
a tepid temperament. 

“ Mr. Livingston,”—how softly the syllables of my name dropped 
from her mouth!—“which do you prefer, action or inaction, peace or 
war ?” 

“ Peace, Miss Nancy, at any price. I push my little go-cart along 
the lines of least resistance.” 

“ I thought men”—she emphasized the word—“preferred war.” 

“ Nowadays they leave that to women.” 

“ But the love of fighting, of adventure, is natural to man ?” 

“ To uncivilized man, yes.” 

“ Strip a man,” she cried, with a touch of scorn, “ of the rags we 
call manners, take from him the deference which he pays to the opinion 
of society, and what do you find ?” 

“Sometimes, a beast.” 

“Ah 1” She drew in her breath with a pretty sigh. 

“ Sometimes, a god.” 
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“Does lie teach small boys?” she asked, demurely. “Confess, 
now, Mr. Livingston, you are something of a fraud. You ought to 
be fighting—with your pen, I mean ; slaying monsters, like Hercules; 
and instead you are-” 

“ Talking to Omphale. There is a time for everything.” 

“Tell me”—she spoke coaxingly—“your true reason for coming 
here. Don’t attempt to deceive me. I can distinguish truth from 
falsehood.” 


“ What eyes you must have! How do you do it?” 

“ It’s very simple. Truth once seen is never forgotten; the poor 
dear, you remember, wears no clothes—that’s why she lives at the 
bottom of a well; but Falsehood is tricked out in the latest fashion.” 

“And you have met Truth face to face?” 

“ I live with my mother.” 

It was prettily said, but it set me to thinking; and Thought, like 
Falsehood, has many costumes in her wardrobe. Where did Miss 
Nancy learn to talk? Her mother, sweet, gentle soul, was no conver¬ 
sationalist; her father, confound him, was a money-grubber. The 
girl must be still in her teens; but her shrewdness and wit amazed me. 

“No man,” I observed, “incriminates himself. The reason of my 
presence here must remain for the present at the bottom of the well. 


But beware; I have found out your besetting sin.” 
She looked at me defiantly. 

“ I don’t believe it/’ 


“ A morbid love of excitement.” 

“ Wretch! You have laid your finger upon a tender spot. Yes, 
I am fond of excitement. The deadly dulness of my life till—till 
quite lately lias driven me nearly crazy. I have the dramatic instinct 
strong in me. Heaven knows where I get it, but I can’t be rid of it. 
And my dramatic instinct tells me that there is some mystery here, in 
this peaceful house, where you would least expect it; and you, Mr. 
Livingston, are mixed up with this mystery. There, it’s out at last.” 

Poor child, how_ I pitied her! 

“ Miss Nancy,” I said, earnestly, “ the wise old Greeks had a word 
which we translate wrongly bitter-sweet. It should be sweet-bitter, 
for the bitterness comes last and remains. If you could realize how 
sweet and fragrant your present life is, you would be thankfully con¬ 
tent. This is really fairy-land, if you only knew it, but the beauty of 
it will never come home to you till you have left it.” 

“Do you mean,” she said, slowly, “that the gratification of my 
curiosity may drive me from Eden ? Very well: I take the hint.” 


At the end of the month Mrs. Gerard requested a private interview. 
Her face, I remarked, wore a troubled expression, and she twisted her 
slender fingers, a sure sign of nervousness. 

“I perceive,” she began, softly, “that you are exploring a new 
country, Mr. Livingston. The French call it le pays du tendre .” 

I was completely taken aback. I am not a man who wears his 
heart upon his sleeve, and I had taken infinite pains to keep that un¬ 
ruly organ out of sight. 
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“ Your silence/’ she continued, “ confirms my fears. Let me en¬ 
treat you to turn back before it is too late.” 

“Turn back!” I ejaculated. “Mrs. Gerard, this is no walking 
tour. I am travelling—by express.” 

“ It is better to walk,” she said, coldly. I could tell by her tone 
that she was provoked. 

“ It is better to crawl,” I replied; “ but when a man is travelling 
sixty miles an hour it is dangerous to leave the train.” 

“But you must leave the train—at once.” 

“ And break my neck—my heart, I mean.” 

“ Hearts do not break,” she murmured; “ at least, not the hearts 
of men.” 

“ Mrs. Gerard, you are cruel. Have you anything against me?” 

“ No, no; but Nancy is not, as—as you think, the daughter of 
Mr. Gerard. Her father”—the last words were almost inaudible—“ is 
Edgar Burlington.” 

I must have been blind not to have discovered this fact for myself. 
How much it accounted for, physically and intellectually ! From him 
she inherited those brilliant eyes; from him, the power of speech, the 
torrem dicendi copia. And what else ? 

I took the hand of the poor lady beside me, and kissed it. 

“I love her,” I whispered. “For herself, first, and, secondly, 
because she is your daughter.” 

“ Nancy,” said Mrs. Gerard, in frozen tones, “ can never marry. 
I have given her an education that is given to few girls. She has 
abundant material for happiness outside of marriage, which at best 
is so often a failure. Her books, her music, her absorbing interest 
in humanity, these must fill her life.” 

“Why? why?” 

“ Her father.” The fear stamped upon her face twisted my heart¬ 
strings ; but there was a quality in it conspicuously absent from the 
terror of Mark Gerard. This was no coward sentiment. The awful 
dread was not for self, but for others. “ Her father, as you know, is a 
dangerous madman: the taint of insanity is in poor Nancy’s veins.” 

“ I don’t care a rap,” I answered. “ I love her.” 

“ Mr. Livingston, do you force me to tell the truth to Nancy ?” 

“ You could not be so cruel; and, besides, I—I have no reason to 
suppose that she returns my love. I have taken no advantage of my 
position. I have-” 

“ You must leave the cottage to-morrow.” 

“ Leave ?” I stammered. The word stuck in my throat. 

We were sitting in the parlor. Mrs. Gerard, feeling that further 
conversation was intolerable, rose from her chair and walked slowly 
from the room. Through the window I caught a glimpse of her 
graceful figure as she paced down the garden path. Was Nancy 
destined to-flit from my life in some such abrupt fashion? Not while 
I, Hugo Livingston, had life and limbs to pursue. I waited a couple 
of minutes, choking my emotion, then I followed. I found her at the 
end of the walk, where a flight of steps led to the sands. She stood 
shading her eyes from the setting sun, her glance straying southward. 
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I noted, in the mid-distance, a man walking rapidly, probably Deme¬ 
trius, for he was tall and well proportioned. Strangers frequently 
passed the house (the sands at low tide were a public highway); and 
I wondei’ed vaguely what possible interest this pedestrian challenged. 
Mrs. Gerard ignored me entirely. She stared intently at the approach¬ 
ing man. 

I touched her arm. 

“ Mrs. Gerard, I pity you profoundly ; but if I am willing to take 
the chances, if-” 

“Hush!” she cried, wildly. “In the name of heaven, who is 
that?” 

She pointed dramatically at the figure striding swiftly along the 
sands. 

“Some stranger,” I murmured. “Mrs. Gerard, you are over¬ 
wrought : let me take you back to the house.” 

“ It is he,” she said, trembling. “ It is Edgar Burlington. He 
has found me at last.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

She fled homeward, seeking sanctuary like some hunted creature. 
My first impulse was ,to follow and console, but duty and curiosity 
nailed me to the spot. From the shadow of the cypress fence I could 
see Burlington, myself unseen. He strode past, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, walking as a man walks when he has his goal in 
sight. I waited, thinking hard; then I returned to the house. 

Haney met me as I passed the threshold. Her sweet face was 
puckered and lined by anxiety. “ Mother,” she gasped, “ is so ill. 
Please come to her at once. Iam frightened.” 

I entered the parlor. Upon the couch lay Mrs. Gerard. Her eyes 
were closed ; her breath came and went in short gasps ; her pulse was 
rapid and feeble. At my suggestion Nancy left the room to procure 
some aromatic spirits of ammonia. Before she returned Mrs. Gerard 
opened her eyes. 

“Mark,” she murmured, faintly,—“where is he? This faintness 
will pass; but my child—Mr. Livingston, find my child.” 

I humored her instantly, fearing hysteria. The sight of the lad, 
I reflected, would still her poor fluttering heart more quickly than all 
the drugs in Christendom. Mark, of course, was with Demetrius. I 
had left the two at the back of the house, building a small sloop upon 
plans furnished by me. The Greek was no mean mechanic, and Mark 
had proved an enthusiastic apprentice. 

Demetrius I found busily at work, but the boy was not with him. 

The impassivity of the Greek, as I recited the facts, annoyed me. 
He leisurely assumed coat and waistcoat, and proceeded to put away 
his tools. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, sir: I can find Mr, Mark. He is around 
somewhere.” 

“ Somewhere! Of course; but where ?” 
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“He ran down to the sands to get some fresh water for his 
aquarium.” 

“ The sands! Good God, man, and we are standing here! Follow 
me.” 

I ran at top speed to the water’s edge. Yes, he had left his bucket 
and wandered north, searching, probably, for shells in the masses of 
sea-grass and kelp which a recent storm had flung upon the shore. I 
noted his footprints in the wet sand, and close beside them the large, 
deeply indented tracks of Burlington. 

Perdition ! What if I arrived too late? 

To the south the sands stretched widely flat for miles, a superb 
highway, fringed with low sand-dunes; to the north were the cliffs, 
jutting promontories of red sandstone, honeycombed with caves. 
These caves could be entered only at the lowest tidfes, and were 
favorite haunts of the boy. In their dim recesses were exquisite 
medusae, pink, purple, and green, starfish, echinoderms, monstrous 
abalones, and other marvels. One cavern, to which the Portuguese 
fishermen had given the melodramatic title Pirates’ cave, had a mighty 
fascination for Mark. He listened to the yarns of the ancient mariners, 
and believed implicitly, with the glorious faith of youth, that chests of 
doubloons, dead men’s bones, and other relics of Spanish buccaneers 
were awaiting discovery. Upon the Pacific slope, especially in spring¬ 
time, tidal waves are not infrequent; and Mark had received strict 
orders from his mother never to venture alone into the caves. I make 
no doubt that he ignored these commands whenever opportunity 
served. 

As I ran, vagabond thoughts whirled like dervishes through my 
brain. I recalled the proverbial patience and cunning of madmen. 
Burlington, armed with powerful field-glasses, must have watched and 
waited (possibly for a full month) for this very chance. From my 
knowledge of the man I shuddered to think what foul use he would 
make of it. 

When I reached the end of the sand I paused. A cove was di¬ 
rectly in front of me,—in fact, a succession of coves, sheltered, each 
one, by frowning headlands. At high tide these coves were inaccessible 
from the shore; and already the waters were lapping idly at the base 
of the cliffs. Sea-gulls screamed overhead. The wet sand was blood- 
red with sunset reflections. The sun itself was below the horizon, the 
day dying fast, and the short spring twilight stealing swiftly from 
landward. 

Scrambling across the rocks, I scanned anxiously the semicircular 
cove in front of me. No human being was in sight. Hurrying on, 
I struck again the sand, and on it the footprints. These I followed to 
the mouth of the Pirates’ cave. There—where the pebbles hid the 
tracks—the spoor was lost. 

My worst suspicions were realized. 

I listened intently for the murmur of voices. Then, slipping off 
my shoes, I stepped noiselessly forward. My right hand gripped the 
stock of a pistol which (at the urgent request of Gerard) I carried 
habitually in my pocket. The cave had two chambers, an inner and an 
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outer, the latter lighted by a small aperture in the roof. I remembered, 
with a sudden gust of hope, that it was possible to crawl through this 
aperture and regain the cliffs above. I had performed this feat myself 
at much personal inconvenience, but Mark made little of it. Here, 
then, was a loophole of escape. 

The silence, accentuated by the drip and trickle of water, was hor¬ 
rible. A more appropriate stage setting for a tragedy could scarcely 
be conceived. The dank walls, slimy with fungoid growth, harbored 
no echo. "What nymph, indeed, would haunt so fearful a grot? The 
pools of water courted blood-stained hands. And in the deep crannies 
and fissures were hiding-places for a hecatomb of victims. 

I am no coward, but horror smote me in the face. 

As I glided in the shadows to the entrance of the inner chamber I 
heard a peculiar noise,—a fretting of garments against rocks. Pistol 
in hand, I plunged forward. High up, crawling painfully across 
jagged rocks, was Burlington; but where was the boy? 

“ Halt!” I cried, sternly. 

The sound of my own voice startled me; and it startled the madman 
above. He turned suddenly, grasped helplessly at the slimy walls, 
lost his hold, and crashed headlong to my feet. He had fallen in the 
most awkward possible place, a rift between two rocks. For the mo¬ 
ment every feeling was banished save that of pity ; but how to extricate 
him passed my understanding. He lay, senseless, upon his back. The 
trapezius muscles had borne the brunt of the shock, and saved him a 
broken neck; but in the nature of things he must have suffered very 
grave internal injuries. But the catastrophe added fuel to the flames 
of my anxiety on Mark’s account. Had he escaped through the hole 
in the roof? Or- I dared not finish the sentence. 

A hasty survey of the cavern somewhat reassured me, and I re¬ 
marked, with satisfaction, that the hands of Burlington were unstained 
save for the patches of fungus, that his clothing bore no evidence of 
committed crime, that his features even were calm and peaceful. Bend¬ 
ing over his prostrate body in the sorest perplexity, I heard a welcome 
footfall, and an instant later Demetrius stood beside me. 

“ Mark?” I stammered. “ Have you seen Mark ?” 

“He is with his mother,” he replied, coolly. Then he too bent 
down and gazed steadily into the face of his enemy. 

w He is not dead, Mr. Livingston.” 

The fellow asked no questions. He accepted the situation with 
extraordinary stoicism. 

“ He is very badly injured,” I answered, curtly,—“I fear fatally.” 

“ What are you going to do ?” he whispered. 

“ Do ? Why, get him out of this—at once.” 

He laid a heavy finger upon my forearm. 

“Mr. Livingston,”—his hot breath stirred the hair upon my tem¬ 
ples,—“ Mr. Livingston, the tide is coming in.” 

The diabolical suggestiveness of the words palsied my tongue. 

“ The tide is coming in,” he repeated, slowly, a horrid smile upon 
his clean-cut lips. 

It would be wise, I reflected, to ignore his meaning. 
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“ Yes,” I returned,“ we have not a minute to lose. Take his feet, 
Demetrius. Luckily, we are strong men.” 

But Demetrius folded his massive arms and stood erect. 

“ Take hold, man.” 

“ No.” 

Then, with a startling change of facial expression,,a very petard 
of words exploded, a thunderclap from a sullen cloud. This was his 
enemy, his master’s enemy, whom Destiny had delivered into our hands. 
He had been struck down with foul murder in his heart. He deserved 
to die. He should have died at the hangman’s hands a score of years 
ago. If we succored him now, and ill came of it, the blood of the 
innocent would be upon our heads. 

All this and much more, with amazing fluency and vehemence. 
When he had finished speaking, the plash of water mingled faintly 
with the echo of his concluding words. A wave, the herald of the 
incoming tide, had broken with sullen murmur upon the rocks outside. 

“ I have heard what you say. For the sake of your long years 
of faithful service I shall try to forget what has passed. Take hold.” 

“No,” said he, for the second time. 

Hot blood flows in the veins of the Livingstons. I prefer peace, 
as I have said elsewhere, but my ancestors were men of action,—soldiers. 
What followed must be attributed to atavism. At any rate, I pulled 
out my pistol and clapped the muzzle to the head of Demetrius. 

“ Take hold, you scoundrel, or, by heaven, I pull the trigger.” 

He looked steadily into my eyes and obeyed. Between us, with 
infinite difficulty, we dragged the still senseless Burlington from the 
perilous cave, and thence to a place of safety. Here, perplexed and 
perspiring, we rested. 

“ There is not another house within two miles,” said I. “ We 
cannot take him home. Demetrius, I’ll stay here, while you-” 

“ Miss Gerard is coming, sir.” 

We were close to the cottage, not three hundred yards at most from 
the veranda; but what subtile instinct had sent the girl in search of 
us ? She approached and gazed pitifully into the face of her father. 
With the quick apprehension of a woman she had grasped the truth. 
An accident to a stranger? Badly hurt? He must be carried at once 
to the house. The coachman could gallop for a doctor. 

“Pardon me, if you will order the carriage I will take this gentle¬ 
man to the doctor myself.” 

“ What!” she cried, “ take him away,—to his death, perhaps? We 
are not savages.” 

Her eyes flashed indignation and scorn. 

“ I shall take him to the doctor,” I returned, curtly. 

“Mr. Livingston,” said she, “you forget yourself most strangely. 
My mother and I would blush to turn a wounded dog from our doors. 
I speak for her,—in her name. Ah, how stupid of me to stand 
chattering here!” 

She sped away in the gloaming, deaf to my entreaties. 

“Miss Gerard always has her own way,” remarked the Greek. 

“ So it seems,” I said, dryly. 
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He glanced at the face of Burlington. Assuredly Miss Nancy had 
her father's chin and mouth. 

“ You knew,” I blurted out. 

“ I knew,” he answered, quietly, divining my meaning. 

“ You might have told me.” 

“ I had no such instructions.” 

He closed his lips, and with them further discussion. I decided to 
wait for assistance. Miss Nancy, whose heels were nimble as Atalanta's, 
soon returned. 

“ Here is brandy,” she gasped, “ and a pillow. John” (the gar¬ 
dener) “ will be here to help Demetrius, and the coachman will go for 
the doctor. Mr. Livingston, mamma wishes to see you now . Will 
you return with me ?” 

“ As soon as John comes.” 

A frown flitted across the smooth forehead of the Greek. He saw 
that I mistrusted him, and resented it. 

“ I wonder who he is,” she said, softly. “ A handsome man, and a 
gentleman. Give him some brandy, Mr. Livingston.” 

“ I dare not, till the doctor comes. His pulse is not failing.” 

Presently John joined us. With creditable ingenuity he had im¬ 
provised a litter, which he brought in a barrow. Having helped to 
place the wounded man upon this, I hastened forward with Miss 
Nancy. The others followed at a snail's pace; for Burlington was no 
light weight, and I warned them that any jolting might prove fatal. 

“ Mr. Livingston,” said the girl, as soon as we were out of earshot, 
“ I told you the other day there was a mystery here. Then it was 
guess-work on my part. It is guess-work no longer. My mother's 
seizure this afternoon was in some way connected with this stranger. 
When I told her what had happened, she said, ‘ Don't bring him here , 
Nancy; don't bring him here."' 

“ Your mother's wishes-” 

“ Have been overruled by me. This poor man must and shall stay 
here till we learn the extent of his injuries.” 

“ You have taken upon yourself a great responsibility,” I replied, 
gravely. 

“ Ah ! you disapprove ?” 

I thought I marked a shade of anxiety in her tones. I did not 
reply at once, for the words of a great and kindly writer were bubbling 
up in my mind-: “Whatever comes from the brain carries the hue of 
the place it comes from, and whatever comes from the heart carries the 
heat and color of its birthplace.” The lobes of Miss Nancy's brain 
were well developed; but her heart—God bless her!—was big enough 
and passionate enough for a dozen ordinary maidens. Aud this, 
according to the writer aforesaid, is as it should be. 

“ I see that you disapprove,” she continued, piqued by my silence. 

“Your eyes are blurred,” I replied. “You have obeyed, Miss 
Nancy, the dictates of your heart; and heart, nine times out of ten, 
proves a better guide than head.” 

Mrs. Gerard received me in the parlor. 

“ Will he die ?” she demanded, anxiously. 
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“He has had an awful fall, Mrs. Gerard. And this prolonged 
insensibility argues the gravest internal injuries.” 

She covered her face with trembling hands. Once, long ago, she 
had loved this man, had given him that divine gift, a girl’s immaculate 
heart; and now, as the tears trickled through her slender fingers, 1 
knew that she had turned back the tear-stained pages of the book of 
life and was rereading, tenderly and reverently, the sweet story of her 
youth. O Memory, “ active mother of all reason,” what mad pranks 
thou playest! 

“ Nancy is right,” she said, presently. “ I cannot turn him away.” 

“ He is quite harmless, now.” 

“ Yes, yes. The doctor will soon be here ?” 

“ Within an hour.” 

“Nancy is attending to everything. I—I cannot-” 

“It is not necessary that you should,” I interrupted. “Mrs. 
Gerard, try to think of something else. Save your strength. It may 
be needed later.” 

“ He was not responsible,” she wailed. . “ His father before him 
was—well, not mad, but very eccentric. And he had been working 
like a slave for weeks, sitting up, writing, till three and four in the 
morning. That, and his terrible jealousy, wrecked his reason.” 

“Happy clays are in store for you, Mrs. Gerard. This cruel 
anxiety which has preyed upon you and Mr. Gerard is now at an end. 
You will be able to take your proper place at his side. He needs you.” 

She smiled pathetically. 

“ Mr. Gerard can stand alone.” 

The coarsest ear might detect a discord. The conviction flashed 
across me that the second marriage had proved as disastrous as the 
first. I had no right to judge Mark Gerard; but from what I had 
seen of the man I was ready to pronounce him no fit mate for the 
gentle woman beside me. My heart ached for her. 

Of course I said nothing of what had passed in the Pirates’ cave. 
She esteemed and trusted Demetrius; and the facts would have shocked 
her inexpressibly. It was important, however, that I should seek light 
and find it. At present I was in the dark. 

“ Demetrius,” I remarked, carelessly, “ is a faithful servant. How 
did you come by him ?” 

“ Surely Mr. Gerard told you ?” 

- “ He told me little or nothing.” 

She seemed surprised, but answered my question. Mark Gerard 
had picked up the Greek in New York, where he had found him run¬ 
ning the streets, absolutely destitute and starving/ He had given him 
a liberal education, and, when he was old enough, employed him as a 
confidential servant. Demetrius had proved honest, intelligent, and 
extraordinarily receptive. Gerard liked plastic servants, and he moulded 
the lad to suit himself. 

“ Demetrius,” faltered Mrs. Gerard, in conclusion, “ has been with 
me ever since that awful time. Nearly twenty years he has given up 
to me, Mr. Gerard has paid him well, but money cannot cancel such 
obligations. Have you talked much with him ?” 
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“ He won’t talk with me, Mrs. Gerard.” 

“He is remarkably well informed,—in his way, quite a meta¬ 
physician.” 

“ His philosophy,” I remarked, “ does not temper his hostility to 
me.” 

“ Hostility ?” she repeated. “ That is too strong a word. He is 
jealous, I dare say, because you have supplanted him, in a sense ; and 
the poor fellow was not brought up as a Christian. You know Mr. 
Gerard’s views. Demetrius is a pagan. When you understand him 
better, Mr. Livingston, you will appreciate him.” 

“ I have no doubt of it.” 

Burlington was needing my attention, so I said no more. My 
immediate departure from the cottage was not canvassed, and I gladly 
left the matter in abeyance. With my hand on the handle of the door, 
I asked one important question. 

“ Shall I send a telegram to Mr. Gerard ?” 

She hesitated, scanning my face with troubled eyes. 

“ Yes,” she answered,.wearily, “ I suppose so.” 

Her thoughts were straying in another direction. 

“And you won’t quarrel with Demetrius?” 

So, after all, my foolish man’s face had betrayed me. 

“ As for Demetrius,” I answered, “ I shall remember, Mrs. Gerard, 
how much you owe him, and, if ever the chance presents itself, pay a 
portion of the debt.” 


CHAPTER V. 

When does a man—a young man—begin to take himself seriously ? 
Obviously, when he realizes that the integrity of the human rope may 
depend upon the soundness of a single strand; that the smallest bolt 
in a mighty bridge may not be withdrawn or suffered to rust without 
disastrous consequences; that he, insignificant mortal, may make or 
mar not only his own life but the lives of others. These platitudes 
are proclaimed hourly from a thousand pulpits; but the practical 
application of all teaching must come from within, not from without. 

The doctor, a country practitioner with average brains and a capital 
“bedside” manner, made a careful examination of Burlington and 
murmured two words: “ Cerebral concussion.” 

“ Prognosis,” he continued, rubbing softly his pince-nez, “is quite 
out of the question at present. The severe shock to the nerve cells 
and fibres of the brain may produce violent symptoms. Upon the 
other hand, a really serious lesion may not have taken place.” 

Demetrius, who was present, listened attentively. 

“Mr. Burlington,” he observed, quietly, “is subject to fits of 
violence.” 

“ Eh ?” said the doctor; “ what ?” 

“ To fits of violence,” the Greek repeated. “ He’s a very danger¬ 
ous man; at times insane.” 

“ But incapable of hurting a fly, now,” I observed. 
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The doctor pursed up his lips and adjusted his pince-nez. His 
mannerisms had begun to irritate me. 

“ Is this—er —the Mr. Burlington, the author ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Indeed ! A singularly handsome man. But this”—he touched 
lightly Burlington’s head—“ indicates a somewhat unbalanced mind,” 

“ How long will the coma last ?” 

“I cannot say. Possibly forty-eight hours. He may come to 
himself in ten minutes.” 

Demetrius drew him aside. 

“ Are you certain,” he whispered, impressively, Ci that he is abso¬ 
lutely unconscious,—senseless ?” 

The doctor regarded his questioner attentively. 

" That is a very strange remark, sir.” 

“ I know the man,” Demetrius replied. 

“ He is not malingering,” returned the doctor, with emphasis. “ Of 
course he must be watched. Pll send a responsible nurse. Meantime 
you can feed him; but no stimulants. I’ll call the first thing to¬ 
morrow. I have a most important case; but send for me, if necessary.” 

When the door had closed behind his portly person I turned to 
Demetrius. 

“ Why did you ask that question?” 

“ Mr. Livingston, if you had seen this man’s work at Bed Gulch 
you would understand. He has the cunning of a fiend.” 

His voice quavered; and his eyes, the eyes of a frightened animal, 
sunk before mine. My suspicions swelled to certainty. The Greek 
was a coward. And I, knowing the facts, felt sorry for him. 

“ I saw him fall full six feet onto the back of his head. He ought 
to be a dead man.” 

“ Yes,” the Greek repeated, “ he ought to be dead.” 

I dismissed him. Presently Miss Nancy entered the room and 
seated herself beside me. To my remonstrance she turned a deaf ear. 
It was already late, and I told her frankly that she ought to be in bed. 

u I shall watch this night with you, Demetrius has told mamma 
what the doctor said about—about the violent symptoms. You won’t 
have Demetrius, so you must take me.” 

“ Demetrius has alarmed your mother most unnecessarily. I can¬ 
not for the life of me understand-” 

“ A woman,” she interrupted, deliberately ignoring my real mean¬ 
ing. u Of course not. As for Demetrius, he has done his duty. I 
propose to do mine. You can talk or go to sleep, just as you please. 
For my part, I should prefer to talk. It can’t hurt the patient, and 
will serve to pass the time.” 

She settled herself, smiling, in the chair. 

“ The doctor,” she continued, “ is an old woman, but I like him 
because he is an optimist. He thinks Mr. Burlington will get well. 
Oh, I do hope and pray that this may be so. You see, I feel that Mark 
was really responsible for the accident. The poor man must have seen 
the boy’s tracks in the sand, and followed them out of curiosity into the 
cave. Then he naturally wondered how Mark left the cave, and tried 
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to follow the same road. And it is so interesting to think that he is 
the Burlington. I’ve read some of his articles and one of his books, 
and Pm ever so sorry for him.” 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because it’s plain—to a woman—that he has been the under dog 
in the fight. Not that he ever was whipped.” 

“ You are catholic in your tastes,” I observed. “ You like the 
doctor because he is an optimist, and Burlington because he writes a 
lot of morbid, materialistic rubbish. I know a third person who is 
cultivating a wholesome and cheering style. He, possibly, is outside 
the pale of your sympathy.” 

“ He probably doesn’t need it.” 

“He wants an allopathic dose, to be taken immediately.” 

This was true. Plopping about in a quagmire of perplexity, I 
realized my dependence upon others. 

“ Go to your goddess,” she said. 

I had forgotten the goddess, and smiled. 

“ Ah, you have had a surfeit from her.” 

“ No, my goddess feels as you do. A lame dog limping over a stile 
is a sight that never fails to fill her pretty eyes with tears, but-” 

“ A big, lazy mastiff blinking in the sun makes her want to poke 
him up with a sharp stick. Your goddess is a sensible woman. It is 
not sympathy your mastiff wants, but a square meal.” 

“ That is very true,” I admitted. Under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances, I had missed my dinner. My chance shaft struck the target. 
Miss Nancy jumped energetically from her chair and fled. 'When she 
returned, a tray, handsomely garnished, testified to the accuracy of my 
aim. 

“ Here,” she said, laughing, “ is your bone, poor doggie.” 

I attacked with vigor some cold chicken. 

“Your mother,” said I, “knows that you are here?” 

“ A most violent assumption,” she returned, coolly. “ My mother, 
as you suggested, should be spared all worry. I’m here on my own 
responsibility.” 

“ Mr. Gerard will come to-morrow.” 

“ And you think he will be angry. I can assure you you are mis¬ 
taken. Mark is the apple of father’s eye. He looks upon me as a 
vegetable of no consequence, a sort of pumpkin.” 

Her indifference was pathetic. 

“We have not seen him,” she murmured, “for more than six 
months. He may stay with us for six hours.” 

Mark Gerard passed as her father. His long absences from home 
were accepted bv Miss Nancy, without comment, as commonplace facts, 
connected—so she supposed—with business affairs. Of his standing 
in San Francisco she was entirely ignorant. The girl had been edu¬ 
cated in the East and abroad. She read no newspapers. She asked 
no indiscreet questions. Custom had atrophied curiosity. 

“ Of course,” I said, apologetically, “ he is a very busy man.” 

“ He must be,” she returned. 

Then she leaned back and closed her eyes. A mastiff feeding is 
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not an sesthetic sight; and I confess that I was hungry. As I munched 
away, the two faces almost within touch of my baud challenged atten¬ 
tion. The likeness between father and daughter grew startling,—so 
startling, indeed, that I gulped down a glass of wine to quiet my 
bristling sensibilities. No wonder Mark Gerard had sent her abroad 
and to the East. With that face confronting him, his apprehensions, 
poor devil, must have run riot. 

“ There is thunder in the air,” said Miss Nancy, raising her heavy 
lids. 

“Thunder?” I repeated, incredulously. 

“And lightning. Well, it will clear the atmosphere. The ba¬ 
rometer has been at i set fair* long enough.” 

Her perspicacity confounded me. With men of all sorts and 
conditions I was familiar; with women I had come but seldom in 
contact. 

“Yes, we are smarter than you think,” she said, divining my 
thoughts. “By the bye, why do you dislike Demetrius?” 

“ Your mother says he is a pagan.” 

“ So was Marcus Aurelius. Mr. Livingston, why can’t you talk to 
me frankly ? Forget that I am a girl.” 

She spoke gravely,—with emphasis, without excitement. A man, 
I reflected, might do well to pick up the gauntlet she had thrown down. 
A friendly contest of wits was just the tonic I needed; but Mark 
Gerard had my word, and my tongue was tied. 

“ Demetrius, Miss Nancy, is a Greek, with a Greek’s subtlety and 
cunning. Unless I am very much mistaken, he has served Mr. Gerard, 
faithfully, I’ll admit, because it was to his interest to do so. He be¬ 
lieves in the doctrine of expediency, that the end justifies the means. 
That is why I call him a pagan.” 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, “you are right. Hush !” 

She moved swiftly across the room, opened the door, glanced 
keenly to right and left, and returned to her chair. 

“ I thought,” she whispered, “ that I heard a noise outside. I was 
mistaken.” 

“ Your nerves are-” 

“ In excellent order, thank you. Mr. Livingston,”—her voice 
betrayed for the first time excitement, — “ look! He is coming 
to.” 

I sprang to my feet, and together we approached the bed and bent 
inquiringly over the patient. His eyelids twitched convulsively, and 
then opened. The man was conscious. At the same moment my ear 
caught the sound of a distinct creak in the passage. My eyes sought 
Miss Nancy’s. 

“ That was what I heard just now,” she murmured. “ It’s nothing: 
all these wooden houses creak.” 

Burlington monopolized our attention, and no more was said. The 
doctor had left instructions, which were followed to the letter. Miss 
Nancy supported the sick man’s head, while I, with a teaspoon, fed 
him slowly with prepared bouillon. Burlington swallowed the broth 
with difficulty, and made no attempt to speak. He was not violent, 
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and apparently was not in pain. We waited patiently for his first 
words. 

“ Where am I ?” he stammered, when the broth was consumed and 
his head once more upon the pillow. 

“ With friends,” I answered. 

iC Friends?” His voice was singularly strong and harsh. “ I have 
no friends. Ha! I remember: the cave, yes,—and the boy.” 

He attempted to move, and groaned deeply. 

“ Mr. Burlington, you know me, I think : Hugo Livingston. Let 
me entreat you to keep perfectly quiet. Don’t move, and don’t talk. 
I can give you a hypodermic injection ; but you are better without it. 
The doctor will be here to-morrow morning early.” 

He nodded and closed his eyes. Of course further talking between 
Nancy and me was impossible. We sat in silence through the watches 
of the night, performing from time to time such offices as were required. 

The birds had begun to twitter their matins when the doctor drove 
up. He had been attending a dying patient. He protested against 
Nancy’s vigil, and pronounced the patient in no immediate danger. 

“You will please go to bed, Miss Gerard, or at any rate lie down. 
I insist. Demetrius will take your place; and I shall relieve Mr. 
Livingston. Perhaps you will be kind enough to ask the Greek to 
come to me at once. I expect the nurse in half an hour.”’ 

I glanced at my watch as Nancy obeyed. It was six o’clock, and 
the household was already astir. Demetrius, I knew, was no sluggard, 
no lie-a-bed. He would answer the summons promptly; and upon 
my immediate action might hang the life of Burlington. 

Distracted by doubt, I walked to the window and flung up the 
lower sash. The fresh air flooded the room; with it came the sounds 
and odors of spring. The full-throated meadow-larks (California has 
few singing birds) "had begun their roulades, to which the staccato 
notes of the gulls and the myriad-voiced chorus of frogs from the 
marshes east of the sand-dunes furnished a curious and effective 
accompaniment. The scent of violet, heliotrope, and jasmine hung 
lightly on the breeze. The lawn sparkled with dew. The lanceo¬ 
late leaves of the eucalypti quivered against an opalescent sky. Lean¬ 
ing out of the window, my tired eyes rested gladly upon the Pacific, 
which wooed me to its embrace with a tender murmur of welcome. 
From the multitude of sea-birds I could prophesy that the mackerel 
and sardines were in the bay. The cormorants were hard at work, 
plunging with mighty splashes into the water. I caught now and 
again the gleam of a mackerel in their monstrous beaks, and noted 
idly the parasites snapping up the morsels of fish carelessly dropped 
by their patrons. What a paradise ! To me a garden of Eden, with 
its tree of knowledge of good and evil, its serpent, its Eve, and, alas! 
the angel with the flaming sword. 

It falls to the lot of all sops of Adam to wander once down the 
enchanted glades of Eden. How many recognize the place too late, 
when the gate is closed against them forever! 

My thoughts were put to flight by the sound of Nancy’s voice. 
She beckoned eagerly from the passage. 
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“ An extraordinary thiug has happened,” she gasped. “ Demetrius 
has gone. He never went to bed at all. And—and he has taken 
Mark with him!” 

“ Gone!” I ejaculated. So the fellow had turned tail. His nerves 
at the critical moment had failed. 

“ He has left a letter for mamma. She is reading it now. I must 
go to her.” 

Flinging these disjointed phrases at my head, she left me, and I 
returned thoughtfully to the bedside of Burlington. As yet he had 
shown no disposition to talk. The doctor's second examination had 
provoked groans and affirmative nods in response to important ques¬ 
tions. The man was terribly bruised; but his bones, mirabile dictu , 
were still intact. Quiet, of course, was imperative; and any excite¬ 
ment might prove fatal. I led the doctor to the window and told him 
briefly that Demetrius had left the house. “Anything you need, 
doctor, I can get. Pray command me.” The doctor, however, refused 
my services, and went himself to prepare a liniment. I accompanied 
him to the door, and when I turned confronted the melancholy eyes 
of Burlington. The fire was out of them; in its place was a ques¬ 
tion. 

“Am I in the house of Mark Gerard?" he asked, harshly. 

“ You are in the house of Mrs. Gerard,” I replied. It was futile 
to evade the truth, but I wondered how he would take it. 

He took it, as might be expected, hardly,—in silence. The hot 
blood flamed across his forehead, and ebbed instantly, leaving the pale 
complexion livid,—a danger-signal which quickened my own pulses. 
The situation was intensely dramatic. His next question surprised 
me: 

“ Is the Greek here ?” 

“ He was here.” 

“ Curse him ! Don’t let him come into this room.” 

He closed his eyes and said no more. After all, he had said 
enough. The mere words, coupled with the tones of his deep voice, 
horrified me. Manifestly, his appetite for blood was not yet glutted. 
And this man was the father of Nancy! 

An hour later the letter of Demetrius was placed in my hands. I 
had finished a hasty breakfast, and was sitting, smoking, upon the 
veranda. The doctor and the nurse were with Burlington. The letter 
ran thus: 

“Dear Madam, —Acting in accordance with the instructions I 
received from my master, I have been compelled to leave your house 
and take your son with me. We can camp at the hut on the island” 
(Mark had described this hut to me with enthusiasm: it had been 
built by his father, and well provisioned, for the purposes of duck¬ 
shooting), “ and Mark, as you know, will be safe and happy there with 
me. I dare not take the chances of exposing the boy to the fury of a 
powerful madman. 

“ Yours respectfully, madam, 

“ Demetrius.” 
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Nancy brought me this carefully written epistle, and with it a 
message from her mother. Mrs. Gerard was prostrated by the events 
of the past twenty-four hours and unable to leave her room. She 
approved the flight of Demetrius. 

“ He is certainly faithful,” said Miss Nancy. 

“ Why are you not lying down ?” I asked, severely. 

“ I could not rest while—while the thunder is in the air. Mamma 
lias just given me the key to the puzzle. She has told me that Mr. 
Burlington is a madman,—that he has a terrible grudge against father, 
and wishes to murder poor Mark. How horrible!” 

“Very horrible,” I said, gravely. 

“ And you,” she continued, “ were sent down to stand between 
Mark and this dreadful monster. I did you an injustice. Forgive 


me. 


She held out her hand frankly, with an air of good-fellowship 
which argued the lack of a tenderer sentiment. 

“But the monster,” she continued, with a slight shiver. “ is surely 
helpless ?” 

“ That, Miss Nancy, we do not know. We think so.” 

“ Mamma also told me that he had once tried to murder father, 
and instead had killed his partner. I could see that the mere telling 
of the story upset her terribly. Oh, Mr. Livingston, my heart mis¬ 
gives me when I think that I’m responsible for this man being here. 
What have I done in my folly and conceit?” 

Her distress was most painful to witness; and naturally I offered 
some crumbs of comfort, pointing out that she had acted according to 
the dictates of her heart, a woman’s wisest counsellor, and doubtless 
for the best, ultimately. 

“ Why has this man,” she asked, fiercely, “ been suffered to heap 
such wretchedness upon the heads of innocent people?” 

I was silent. 

“Have you nothing to say?” she demanded, hotly. 

“There is reason in everything,” I answered,—“the inexorable 
logic of cause and effect. I believe that the answer to most of our 
questions may be found, if we search patiently. The problem of 
human suffering is to be solved, but not by random guess-work. The 
sufferings of such a woman as your mother are to me evidence of a 
future state of existence.” 

She listened attentively to my crude response, a softer light suffusing 
her fine eyes. The thought struck me that both of us, she as well as 
I, had taken life too lightly and needed the discipline of reflection. 
To me personally things in general had begun to assume strange pro¬ 
portions; some of my mountains dwindled to mole-hills, and vice 
versa; substance melted into shadow; the ideal absorbed the real. 
The process is often rapid, and, like a trip across the English Channel, 
most upsetting. 

“ Yesterday,” said Nancy, after a significant pause, “ I particularly 
noticed the sunset. The line of surf, with the light behind it, was 
purple, not white; and yet I knew, of course, that it was white. It 
is so with the human souls we meet: their color depends upon the 
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light, and our own eyes deceive us. And there are always the two 
roads, one leading to heaven,—on earth, I mean,—and the other 
to-” 

“ The land of regret. May you never set foot there !” 

I spoke warmly. 

“ Thank you : you would-” 

“Turn myself into a sign-post for your sake. Most assuredly.” 

We gazed calmly and dispassionately into each other’s eyes. Per¬ 
haps, all in all, it was the bitterest moment of my life, for I saw that 
she had guessed my secret and remained unmoved; and yet—the 
leaven of sweetness was there. 


CHAPTER VI. 

At the request of Mrs. Gerard, I drove alone to meet her husband, 
a passenger on the incoming stage, which 'was due at the nearest town 
(a wretched village) about five in the afternoon. Burlington, so the 
doctor assured me, was, practically speaking, paralyzed, and unable to 
move his limbs without suffering intense pain. During the day he 
had spoken to none, taking what nourishment was offered, and sub¬ 
mitting without a groan to the treatment prescribed. The nurse was 
a powerful man, fully awake to his responsibilities. Gerard doubtless 
had much to say to me, and I to him. Under these circumstances I 
consented to leave the house. 

“ Will he live?” was the first question of Gerard. 

“The doctor thinks so.” 

Then I told my story from start to finish, eliminating the murder¬ 
ous suggestions of the Greek. Gerard was intensely excited. . 

“ Good Lord!” he burst out, “ what an escape the lad has had !” 

I concluded with the flight of Demetrius, and gave him the Greek’s 
letter, which he read rapidly and placed in his pocket-book. 

“ Well,” he said, sharply, in the tone of a man who is puzzled but 
won’t admit it,—“ well, sir, what is your opinion ? Mind, your honest 
opinion.” 

“ Demetrius,” said I, slowly, searching for a suitable epithet and 
selecting the one upon my tongue’s tip, “ is a damned coward.” 

“And your reasons?” he snapped. His restless eyes sparkled as 

the adjective sputtered from my lips. 

“ He turned tail to save his own hide. The boy was taken to save 
appearances. When Mark was in real danger,—alone on the sands 
with Burlington,—Demetrius was indecently indifferent. But when 
the doctor apprehended violent symptoms, and our friend thought that 
he might be exposed to them, why, then-” 

“ He wilted, eh ?” 

“Yes; the naked coward obtruded itself.” 

“ You don’t know him, young man.” 

“ Possibly not.” 

“ He is no coward. I have known Demetrius for thirty years,—a 
long time. I repeat, he is no coward.” 
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I touched up the horses with the flick of the whip; aud the action 
betrayed me, for Gerard laughed. 

“Take it coolly,” he said. “ Young men, nine times out of ten, 
misconstrue the motives which govern human actions. Remember 
that I have made a study, a profitable study, of my fellow-creatures.” 

“ All the same,” I said, doggedly, “ he is a coward.” 

“ That’s quite right. Stick to your colois, my boy. By the way, 
I am surprised that you should have taken Burlington to my house.” 

I could not excuse myself without accusing Nancy, so I held my 
peace. 

“ However,” he continued, thoughtfully, “ we have the man where 
we can watch him. You may yet earn that big salary.” 

“ I expect to,” I retorted, bluntly. I was cursing myself for speak¬ 
ing out so plainly. In damning the cowardice of the Greek I had 
also, by inference, damned the cowardice of my employer. My tongue, 
as usual, had outstripped my halting brain. I was still in my salad 
days and a novice in the art of dialogue. 

“ I suppose,” said Gerard, carelessly, “ that you have fallen in love 
with Nancy.” 

The question took me so completely by surprise that my stupid face 
flushed scarlet. I began to realize that this man, whose bodily presence 
was so contemptible, was, conversationally speaking, dandling me in 
his arms. 

t( I don’t blame you,” continued Gerard, iu his most matter-of-fact 
tones. “ She is a pretty girl, and very intelligent. It would interest 
me to know whether—er—she-” 

“ No: she doesn’t.” 

“Thank you. I like to be posted. No, no: don’t frown. I dare 
swear that she will say Yes; and you may live to wish it had been No.” 

He had dropped his tone of banter, and spoke gloomily, in sour, 
raucous accents. This man had achieved much that the world prizes. 
His keen brain and extraordinary acumen had borne him triumphant 
upon the top wave of success. Now that he had brought his heavily 
freighted vessel into safe harborage, he had leisure to read the log and 
estimate the wear and tear. I watched him as he leaned back wearily 
against the well-padded cushions of the buggy, and made a small cal¬ 
culation. Divide wealth, as many millions as you please, by health, 
subtract time, and what is left? Answer, the man beside me, haggard, 
wizened, prematurely gray. 

So, after all, he had seen the complication of my falling in love 
with Nancy,—had counted the probability as gain, an extra rivet to 
bind me to his service. What a puppet I had been ! 

“ I’m sorry the boy is from home,” he muttered. “I should have 
enjoyed seeing him. Demetrius is over-cautious,—a fault on the right 
side.” 

He asked me innumerable questions about the lad, displaying his 
talent for cross-examination, and with it his remarkable love for his 
son. Mrs. Gerard, it appeared, had been kind enough to give me more 
credit than I deserved; and her husband expressed his appreciation of 
my efforts in a characteristic fashion. 
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“ You are not giving me value received/'' lie said, brusquely, “ but 
you’ve done all I asked, and more.” 

I wondered whether Mrs. Gerard in her letters had mentioned my 
excursion into Cupid’s domain, and answered the question in the 
negative. 

“ I’m a generous man,” Gerard continued, with that curious inflec¬ 
tion in his voice which I had remarked when he had pressed upon me 
his rarest wines; “ and my step-daughter—you have found out, of 
course, that she is my step-daughter—will be handsomely dowered. I 
dare say I shall give her a picture or two,—that Constable, perhaps,— 
if-” 

“ If-” I repeated. 

“ If she marries the right fellow.” 

What, I asked myself, did he mean ? That there was meaning 
behind every word he spoke I could no longer doubt. Why did he 
remind me of a spider ? Why—humiliating reflection !—did I com¬ 
pare myself to a fly ? These questions were adequately answered later. 
Our talk for the present was over. The lights of the house were in 
sight. The familiar roar of the surf became louder and louder; and 
the dogs, a brace of handsome blood-hounds, bayed melodiously. 

“By Jupiter!” said Gerard, sharply, “ that is the voice of 
Demetrius.” 


I strained my ears in vain, but a large figure loomed suddenly in 
the foreground. 

“That you, Demetrius?” my companion shouted. 

“ Yes/’ came the measured response: “ it is I.” 

The Greek, however, had no intention of stating his‘business in 
my presence. He assisted his master to descend from the high buggy, 
and followed him respectfully into the house. I remained with the 
horses and helped the coachman, Jap Byers, an excellent fellow, to 
unhitch them—and his tongue. He chattered volubly. 

“ Slimy kind o’ cuss, that ther Greek, Mr. Livingston. I’m a liar 
if he didn’t scare the puddin’ outer me.” 

“ You don’t look as if you were easily scared,” said I. 

“ I ain’t,” he replied, “ that’s a fact ; but the Greek he done it. 
An’ it warn’t right, neither. Him an’ me never was frien’s. When 
he comes a-sashayin’ along as if he owned the hull earth, I aim ter 
look jest a leetle mite above his head, as if I didn’t see his royal 
highness ; an’ that mads him, an’ tickles me.” 

Jap laughed loudly. I had known for some time that he and 
Demetrius were unfriendly. 

“ So he scared you ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Ye see, he bosses it around the house, but I’m the chief 


here, an’ don t allow no monkey business on my premises. Well, sir, 
after you left, Mary, the housemaid, come out, an’ she an’ me had a 
leetle howdy-do. She’s Danish, is Mary, an’ not one o’ yer scary ones. 
Why-” 

“ Get along with your story, Jap. I’m in a hurry.” 

“ Mary was tell in’ me about the doin’s with the gentleman as was 
hurt, an’ givin’ me the hull song an’ dance.” 
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“ Where were you, Jap ?” 

The honest fellow blushed. By the flickering light of the stable 
lantern I could see his freckled face blazing. 

“ We was in the hay-mow,” he said, reluctantly. 

“ Where you generally sit, eh?” 

“ Yes,” he admitted, with a sheepish grin. “ Mary likes the smell 
o’ the hay.” 

“ Go on, Jap.” 

“D’ye think,” he demanded, eagerly, “that ther Greek was on to 
the racket o’ me an’ Mary sittin’ in the hay-mow ? Gosh! I guess 
he was stuck on Mary hisself. Why, that accounts fer the milk in the 
cocoa-nut. Of course. Well, sir, when she got through tellin’ me 
how the pore feller couldn’t speak nor move, and-” 

“She went into all those details?” 

“ Why, yes; an’ she had it straight from Miss Nancy, too. Wimmen 
folks must talk, or they’d naterally go crazy. Well, sir, she’d got at 
last ter the end o’ the yarn, an’ I’d told her good-by, an’ was wavin’ 
her adoo as she stood in the door-way, when all of a suddent a big 
shock o’ hay comes a-tumblin’ down an’ ketches me right ’twixt wind 
an’ water. It come nigh killin’ me, an’ Mary too. Why, the girl 
’most split herself a-Iaffin’. An’, Mr. Livingston,” his pleasant voice 
hardened, “ that ther Greek, damn his soul, done it.” 

I expressed my astonishment; 

“ He done it outer meanness. I never suspicioned the cuss, knowin’ 
that the hay was kinder poorly piled an’ that I’d bin keerless about 
the handlin’ of it. But jest before you druv up I happened ter start 
out fer the house, an’ then changed niv mind an’ walked around the 
barn. Well, sir, as I come around that ther corner I saw the Greek, 
standin’ like a statoo on a pedestial. Where did he come from? 
Why, from the mow, o’ course. He piped me off ter the house, an’ 
then crawled out He must ha’ known that Danish Maryan’ I was 
frien’s, an’ he calkilated ter make an everlastin’ scarecrow outer me 
before her,—the son of a gunf I dropped onter his racket right 
away, the second I seen him. He come there a-purpose. I’d ’a’ 
thumped him good, if it cost me this place, but the dogs begun 
barkin’, the Greek he speaks to ’em as - if molasses candy wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth, an’ the next thing I knew he was talkin’ with Mr. 
Gerard. But, cuss him, I’ll git even.” 

“ But, Jap, how do you know he was really in the mow ?” 

“ Why, sir, when I come up with the lantern I see the hay-seed 
and sticker-grass on his coat.” 

I bade Mr. Byers good-night, and walked thoughtfully to the 
house. My deductions in regard to this affair differed materially from 
those of honest Jap. I could not believe that Demetrius had wilfully 
set rolling the shock of hay. If he had concealed himself in the barn 
for some specific purpose, would he court detection for the sake of 
playing a prank or to gratify a personal spite? Hardly. The hay, 
badly piled and undermined, had obeyed the laws of gravitation. 
Possibly in the ardors of eavesdropping the Greek had displaced the 
shock unwittingly. He had studied the habits of Jap and his “ best 
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girl,” and, wishing to learn the exact condition of affairs in the house, 
had turned his knowledge of sociology to good account. Very slimy, 
as Jap observed. An Anglo-Saxon blessed with the Greek’s upbring¬ 
ing wild have scouted such methods, but the secretive nature of 
Demetrius, stimulated by terror of Burlington, accounted satisfactorily 
for everything. The fellow was an out-and-out poltroon. 

Mark Gerard dined alone with Nancy and me. He was in no 
mood to talk, and gulped down his dinner in gloomy silence. Since 
we parted in the stable-yard his manner had entirely changed. From 
his gestures rather than from his words I inferred that he was intensely 
nervous (I laid this to the charge of Demetrius), and unduly irritable. 
Nancy, too, seemed depressed and abstracted. She replied in mono¬ 
syllables to my few questions. 

“ Nancy, go to your mother,” said Gerard, as the coffee was brought 
in. “ I wish to talk with Mr. Livingston.” 

We pushed our chairs from the table and lighted cigars. 

“ Demetrius,” said Gerard, “ is not a coward.” 

I merely bowed, having resolved, for the future, to curb my 
tongue. 

“He proposes,” Gerard spoke slowly, watching me narrowly 
between half-closed eyes,—“ he proposes to take entire charge of—of 
this madman. You-” 

He rolled up carefully the loosened wrapper of his cigar, and I, 
chafing at the delay, forgot my good resolutions and blurted out,— 

“ What disposition does he make of me?” 

“ Pshaw!” said Gerard, frowning; “ what a hot-head it is! I,”— 

he emphasized the pronoun ( J twas an effective trick of his),—“ I, my 
lad, have pleasanter work for you. I shall send my family to Europe 
at once in your charge. Mrs. Gerard needs complete change; the boy 
must see something of the world; and Nancy, of course, will be 
counted in. What do you think of my plan ?” 

“ Your plan,” I said, dryly, “ takes me by surprise. ” 

Surprise—the word but feebly expresses the condition of my feel¬ 
ings. Had Demetrius dared to make this suggestion, in the teeth of 
what had occurred in the cave? And if so, in the name of the 
Sphinx, to what purpose, knowing, as he must know, that I should 
refuse to become a party to his infamous schemes? Was master in 
collusion with man? No. I couldn’t believe that. What then? 
The scoundrel was a consummate judge of character, and he had had 
abundant opportunity to study the idiosyncrasies of Hugo Livingston. 
He probably counted upon my promise of secrecy, and—by Jupiter! 
the truth flashed upon me—counted further upon my opposition, aud 
my subsequent dismissal from the service of Gerard. I would try and 
balk him. 

“ If Demetrius,” said I, lightly, “ is in the house, I should like to 
talk this over with him.” 

“ Demetrius returned at once to Mark.” 

“How far is it to the island?” I asked. 

“ Not more than two miles.” 

I rose to my feet. 
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“ Mr. Gerard, I must see Demetrius to-night. Within two hours 
you shall have your answer.” 

He nodded and puffed at his cigar. 

“ As you please,” he said, indifferently. 

The immortal Lincoln said that you could fool a part of the people 
all the time, and all the people part of the time, but that no man could 
fool all the people all the time. 

In considering the relations which existed between Mark Gerard 
and the Greek, this piece of wisdom bubbled up out of my memory 
and lent an agreeable effervescence to my reflections. Gerard was a 
brilliant man in his way, but I had come to the conclusion that Deme¬ 
trius was the stronger, mentally, of the two, and exercised a potent 
influence upon his master. I still clung to my theory in regard to the 
Greek’s cowardice; otherwise I should hardly have trusted myself 
alone with him. He had no intention, I was convinced, of meeting 
or nursing Burlington. He was fooling Gerard. He should not, I 
decided, fool Hugo Livingston. 

The night was perfect, an idyllic night for lovers. The moon 
lolled lazily in the sapphire heavens. The air was soft and odorous, 
languid with the perfume of a million flowers. And the voice of 
Spring whispered her old, old story. 

“ Where are you going ?” 

It was Nancy. She flitted towards me, a slender, Naiad-like figure, 
illumined by the silvery beams. 

“ Who would not wish to be abroad such a night as this, Miss 
Nancy ? I’m off for a walk.” 

“I’ll go with you,” she replied. “Mamma is asleep, and my 
father”—her voice hardened—“ doesn’t want me.” 

I hesitated. 

“ If you don’t want me, too-” 

My scruples fled. 

“ I’m going to the island, Miss Nancy. Perhaps you would like 
to see Made.” 

She made no reply, and we started, side by side, not a yard between 
us. In silence we paced down the path to the sea and descended the 
steps which led to the sands. I forgot Demetrius, forgot the nature 
of my errand, forgot prudence, forgot everything save the one intoxi¬ 
cating fact that I was walking alone, beneath the stars, with the woman 
I loved. But what I forgot Nancy bore in mind. 

€( Mr. Livingston,” she said, in confidential tones , iC I have watched 
for this opportunity. I want to ask you what I have not the heart to 
ask mamma, and what I won’t ask my father.” 

“ Is it something I can answer ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“Is it something I ought to answer, Miss Nancy?” 

“ If you have my welfare at heart,” she whispered, softly, “ you 
will tell me the truth —all the truth—about this mysterious affair. 
Hitherto, Mr. Livingston, I’ve taken persons and things as I found 
them. Effects have interested me rather than causes. There is father, 
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for instance, who lias lived apart from us all these years. I accepted 
that without inquiry, but now it seems odd. Where was the necessity ? 
The reason, the cause, must be a strong one. Then, again, there is 
this mad socialist. What is he doing at large? And what is the 
nature of his grudge against us? I don't ask these questions out of 
idle curiosity.” 

“ These questions, Miss Nancy, I cannot answer.” 

“You cannot?—or you will not?” 

She spoke impatiently. I hesitated. What should I say ? 

“I'm old enough to know' these secrets, if secrets they be, and 
strong enough to share my mother’s burdens. Poor dear mamma! 
how old she looked to-night!” 

“ You can lighten your mother's burdens very materially by not 
attempting to shoulder them.” 

We paced on together, but Nancy had moved farther from me, as 
if repelled by my discretion. When she spoke, her voice had lost its 
warmth. 

“ I shall not bother you again,” said she. 

The fiend tempted me to reply. 

“ My own secrets, Miss Nancy, I would share with you willingly. 
One of them you surprised this morning.” 

I could not possibly have selected a less opportune time for such a 
bald statement. Truly, when love enters men's hearts their wits often 
leave their heads. 

Nancy, with a woman’s consideration, pointed out a loophole of 
escape. 

“ Mr. Livingston, is the tide coming in or going out?” 

But my blood was up, and the fever of spring in my veins. 

“ Hang the tide!” I replied. “ The tide of my life is setting 
towards you so strongly that I can stem it no longer. Nancy, sweet 
Nancy, I love you 1” 

A tremulous sigh escaped her lips. 

“ I love you!” I repeated, with a lover’s foolish iteration. “ I 
love you!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

This premature declaration of feelings which I had sworn to my¬ 
self to suppress was brought about partly by the spring fever aforesaid, 
partly by a youthful and excitable temperament, and partly by the 
encouraging words of Mark Gerard that same afternoon. Upon his 
own confession he had anticipated some such explosion ; and I was not 
the man to balk his fancy. 

“ I thought,” my companion faltered, “ that you were in love with 
another woman,—the goddess?” 

“ You are the goddess,” I said, fervently. “ And I began to wor¬ 
ship at your shrine the very moment we met.” 

« Oh!” 

“ You seem surprised. If you had fallen in love with me, Nancy, 
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that would indeed have been surprising; but that I should fall in love 
with you is the most natural thing in the world.” 

“ You must fall out of it again,” she answered, gravely. 

“ Never!” 

“ Mr. Livingston, I say you must. Please don’t be ridiculous.” 

“ I can’t help it,” I replied. “ You would make a graven image 
love-sick.” 

“ And we were such good friends,” she murmured. 

“ I don’t want to press you-” I continued. 

“I should hope not,” she returned, her absurd sense of the ludi¬ 
crous uppermost as usual. “ Mr. Livingston, I’ll try and forget this 
—this indiscretion. I’ve no love to give you. It’s better to be 
frank, isn’t it? Don’t frown, and don’t sulk. You are such a nice 
boy.” 

“Boy!” I ejaculated. “I am twenty-six. Do you know that 
Valerius Corvus was consul at twenty-three. Boy, indeed!” 

“ You provoke me, Mr. Livingston. Let’s suppose for an instant 
that I could return this love of yours: are you in a position to support 
a wife ?” 

“ I swear I could support a dozen—upon the terms you mention. 
Your love would spur me to Titanic efforts.” 

She laughed outright. And I lost my temper. 

“If you look at this from a dollars and cents point of view, Miss 
Gerard, I have nothing more to say.” 

“That is spoken like a man,” she said, mockingly. Truly, the 
fiend of mischief possessed her. 

“Nancy,” I cried, cut to the quick by her scornful words, “why 
are you so cruel ? Is a man’s love so small a thing, that you can afford 
to fling it aside?” 

Her mood suddenly changed, and, halting, she confronted me with 
flashing eyes. 

“For your sake,” she said, with dignity, “I made light of your 
love. We are here together, living in the same house, meeting a dozen 
times a day. I did my best to patch up the woof of our friendship, 
but you have chosen to burst the stitches. I tried to spare you, and a 
man of tact would have appreciated my effort. I have no love to give 
you, Mr. Livingston, because—because my life is already pledged to 
another. I pity you from the bottom of my heart. Good-night.” 

She walked swiftly away, leaving me abashed and speechless. 

“ Hugo,” I murmured, softly, “ you are a fool.” 

Having registered myself among the vast majority of my fellows, 
I trudged moodily towards the island. My thoughts followed Nancy, 
but my footsteps pointed in the opposite direction,—a fact which fur¬ 
nished me with meat for reflection. Was I destined to love this fair 
woman and leave her? Morally and intellectually Nancy had become 
the magnet which swayed my faculties; what if my wretched body 
were constrained to bear me henceforward from—not to—her ? 

Chewing this bitter cud, I rapidly approached the island. Already 
I had come to the margin of the lake. Encircled with tides and bul¬ 
rushes, it gleamed cold and placid in the moonshine. In the winter 
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its surface was covered with wild fowl,—geese, ducks, and occasional 
swans. To-night not a living creature met my eye. Solitude reigned 
supreme. 

Skirting the tides , I came to a point of land so near to the island 
that a stone might be thrown from one to the other ; and across the 
channel I noted a boat moored to a post, and a light twinkling in the 
window of the hut., To attract the notice of the Greek I shouted— 
louder than Stentor—thrice. At the third shout the door of the hut 
opened, and I could see plainly the huge body of Demetrius filling 
the entrance and outlined sharply against the background of light. 

“Who is it ?” His bass voice rolled sonorously across the water. 

“ I,—Hugo Livingston.” 

He turned and entered the hut, shutting the door. For a moment 
I suspected that he meant to ignore my presence; but I was mistaken. 
He appeared again almost immediately and walked slowly towards the 
boat. A minute later he was by my side. 

“ Good-evening/’ he said, tranquilly. 

“ I came here,” I began, bluntly, “ to tell you that I am not the 
fool you take me for. You can impose upon Mr. Gerard, but not upon 
me. I saved you, only yesterday, from committing a dastardly murder.” 

“ Fm not ungrateful,” he returned, softly. 

“ What lies between you and Burlington is unknown to me. A 
furious personal hate upon both sides, I suspect,—a hate which the 
facts hardly warrant. Mr. Gerard has suffered torment at the hands 
of his enemy, but you are merely a paid servant.” I spoke harshly, 
aflame with repugnance. Demetrius listened to my words in respectful 
silence. “ I say you are a servant, but you are usurping the functions 
of a master. How dare you lay a trap for me?” 

“ A trap ?” he repeated. “ I have laid no trap, sir.” 

“ You lie!” 

He displayed no resentment. I thought—it may have been fancy 
—that a smile hovered upon his lips. 

“You lie,” I repeated, “Demetrius, as glibly as honest men speak 
the truth. You pandered to your master’s fears, and urged him to 
send his family to Europe with me, knowing that I should refuse to 
leave Burlington at your mercy, the mercy of a coward.” 

He spread out his hands with a deprecating gesture. 

“ Mr. Livingston, I swear that you do me an injustice. I agreed to 
stay here and watch this madman, but I had no intention of arousing 
his fury by going near him. The doctor and a competent nurse have 
him in charge. I suggested to Mr. Gerard that you should take Mark 
to Europe because *you know Europe and because you can teach the 
boy what I cannot ” 

“ Yes,—honesty,” I said, with emphasis. 

“ What happened yesterday, Mr. Livingston, justifies these taunts. 
I’ve served Mr. Gerard faithfully,—he saved me from starvation, or a 
worse fate,—and, seeing his relentless enemy at last in my power, I— 
I lost my head. You saved me, as you say, from the crime of murder, 
and from the bottom of my heart I thank you.” 

His extraordinary fluency of speech took me aback. Anglo-Saxons, 
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as a rule, express themselves so unreadily that a freely flowing diction 
almost bewilders. 

“ Keep your thanks till I ask for them. I promised to hold my 
tongue about what occurred in the cave, but your action to-night ab¬ 
solves me from that promise. Before I go to bed Mr. Gerard shall be 
placed in possession of the facts. We will see, then, what he will say.” 

In the moonlight I could see his lips whiten and quiver. I noted 
these signs of distress with much satisfaction. They proclaimed the 
absence of collusion between the Greek and Gerard. 

“ For God’s sake, sir, don’t tell him that.” 

“ You’ve left me no choice in the matter.” 

He began to urge me to keep silence, employing such arguments as 
his prolific brain afforded. When he had exhausted these I shook my 
head. 

“ Will you think this over, sir?” he pleaded. “Sleep upon it, and 
remember that five-and-twenty years of faithful service are at stake.” 

“Very well,” I replied. “ I’ll think it over. As for sleep, I 
watch to-night in Burlington’s room. There will be no sleep for me.” 

He thanked me for the twelve hours’ grace, but I cut him short. 

“ Mr. Livingston, pardon me, but are you not afraid of being 
alone with that madman? His injuries are not so severe as-” 

“As you could wish, Demetrius. Best assured, my friend, that 
the prospect of spending the night with Mr. Burlington does not scare 
me at all. I don’t think he could move if he tried. And, in any 
case, I’m stronger than he.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, quietly, scanning me from head to heel, “you 
are a powerful young man; but in a fight the victory does not always 
rest with the strongest. I wish, sir, you could trust- me. My friend¬ 
ship is worth having. Give me your word, Mr. Livingston, that you 
will not smirch my character, and make me your friend for life.” 

The oily smoothness of his tones disgusted me, and I answered, 
roughly,— 

“Your friendship, Demetrius, has no value in my eyes. And I 
tell you frankly that one night will make no breach in my determina¬ 
tion. As sure as I’m standing here I shall tell Mr. Gerard the truth 
the very first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“ So be it,” he answered, sullenly. 

I watched him as he strode to the boat, a stately figure, but a per¬ 
sonality that aroused in me nothing but distrust and aversion. He 
untied the painter, pushed off from the shore, pulled across the narrow 
channel, made fast the boat to the post, and entered the house. Then 
I swung upon my heel and walked rapidly away. * 

Mark Gerard, I found, had not left the dining-room. He had sat 
there smoking cigar after cigar, and the air was heavy with the fumes 
of his strong perfectos. The contrast between the salt breeze from the 
ocean and the overpowering atmosphere of that close dining-room was 
no more salient, perhaps, than the difference between the Hugo Liv¬ 
ingston of a week ago and the tired, distracted individual of to-day. 
I accepted a cigar, in self-defence, and a chair. 
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“ Well, my friend, you’ve seen Demetrius ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He’s not quite the coward you thought, eh ? I told you—didn’t 
I ?—that I was a coward myself, and I can recognize the symptoms 
in others. Demetrius does not know the meaning of the word 
fear.” 

“ That remains to be proved.” 

“ Just so. Will you give him the chance, and take my people to 
Europe ? Place as many miles between this devil and Mark as you 
can. I should think you’d jump at such an opportunity.” 

“ You are very generous, sir.” 

“ Of course I am. I like you, Hugo. I recognize in you the 
qualities which I lack myself,—strength, courage, inflexibility. So 
it’s settled, eh ?” 

“ I’m at your service, Mr. Gerard.” 

“And I can use you to the best advantage. I like to use men. 
And I pay them handsomely. There is Demetrius.” 

“ He must have grown rich in your service; and yet-” 

“ Speak out. And yet—what ?” 

“ He has brains,” I said, “ and he might have aspired to be some¬ 
thing more than your mere servant.” 

“ He aspired, once, to be my partner. Lucky for him that I chose 
another man.” 

I waited, and the explanation came, between puffs of smoke: 

“ I educated Demetrius to assist me in my business. I was not 
thirty when I found him running barefoot in New York; but I recog¬ 
nized at once in him those qualities and faculties which, properly 
trained, bring a man to the front. But Demetrius proved too smart, 
much to my disappointment, and I had to show him his place. We 
were at Black Gulch then; and I was engaged in the most extensive 
mining operations. Demetrius was my right bower, but he continually 
overstepped instructions. He thought he knew it all—eh? Well, I 
had to have a partner; a man whom I could talk to and control; a 
conservative man, who would furnish the motive power, the running 
here and there, and let me do the planning in peace. Such a fellow 
was right to my hand,—poor Ferdinand Perkins. It must have been 
a heavy disappointment to Demetrius, but he stood it like a Trojan. 
Then came the murder of Perkins, and what followed. Demetrius 
himself applied for his present post, which he has kept. As you say, 
lie’s a rich man. He has no kick coming.” 

I glanced at my watch and rose. 

“ I sit with Burlington to-night, Mr. Gerard.” 

“Yes, yes.” He winced at the man’s name. “ I don’t envy you. 
Well, I’ll go to bed. To-morrow I shall spend with Mark.” 

His sot’tened tones as he finished the sentence provoked the ex¬ 
clamation,— 

“You’re a devoted father, Mr. Gerard.” 

He sighed. 

“I live again, Hugo, in the person of my child. I’ve had a hard 
life,—plenty of shadow, lad, and little sunshine. I’ve peeped into 
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most things and found them hollow. Even my love for Mark, as 
you know, has been my greatest joy and my greatest misery. Good¬ 
night.” 

I pitied him profoundly as I walked up-stairs. Community of 
suffering, according to George Eliot, is the root of pity; and, smarting 
beneath the knowledge that Nancy could never be mine, realizing that 
life without her would prove saltless and sterile, I could put myself 
in the place of Mark Gerard and say with him, All is vanity. 

What a paradox the man was! What a bundle of contrasts! He 
possessed in many material respects a mind of the largest scope—and 
also of the smallest,—a mind at once of the finest and coarsest texture. 
His financial combinations had gained him an international reputation. 
He was known as one of the pluckiest bulls in the stock ring. He 
had the tenderest affection for his son. But I knew him to be a 
sensualist and a poltroon. Perhaps he had the moral equipment 
which in these latter days proves the shield of success, the segis 
against which the slings and arrows of a debauched and unscrupulous 
press rattle in vain. 

The professional nurse assured me that the patient had rested 
easily and had taken a surprising amount of nourishment. The slight 
symptoms of fever had passed away, and the application of the lini¬ 
ments caused less pain. He lay upon his back, eyes and mouth 
closed, senseless, apparently, to the outer world. I received careful 
instructions as to diet and massage, and then the nurse left me. 

The room was the one usually occupied by Demetrius. It had 
two doors and a window. One door communicated with the passage, 
and the other with Mark’s bedroom, now vacant. Here, the nurse 
told me, I should find coffee and light refreshments. A drawn porti&re 
hung between the rooms, but the door was open, and a lamp burned 
brightly upon Mark’s table, furnishing sufficient light for the room 
beyond, where Burlington lay. The nurse warned me to leave this 
lamp where it was: too much light, he said, was bad for his patient. 

I took my seat by the head of the bed, with my back to the por¬ 
tiere and facing the window. The lower sash was up, and I could see 
and hear the ocean. I mention these details as briefly as possible, but 
they are important, as the sequel will prove. 

For an hour at least I watched Burlington’s impassive features. I 
am no physiognomist, but, unless my experience was entirely at fault, 
this man had the head of neither a criminal nor a maniac. The brows 
were narrow but lofty; the mouth was beautifully modelled, but dis¬ 
figured by deep lines running from nostril to jaw-bone. His hands 
were the next to attract my attention, and again I marvelled at the 
curious coucatenatiou of circumstances which had warped a nature 
unquestionably designed for good rather than evil purposes. Perhaps 
the fact that Nancy's father was the object of my examination per¬ 
verted my judgment; but sitting there in the dimly-lit room, with the 
lullaby of the Pacific in my ears, I came to the amazing conclusion 
that Burlington was guiltless of the murder of Perkins, that his wife 
had been the victim of circumstantial evidence, that Gerard had fallen 
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a prey to his natural pusillanimity. Then I suddenly bethought me 
of the telegrams, and my imagination wilted. 

As my eyes still rested upon the sinewy hands with their strong 
spatulate fingers, Burlington addressed me by name. His voice was 
much stronger, and the intonation clear, indicating an unclouded brain. 

“ Are we alone ?” he asked, not moving his head. 

“ Yes,” said I; “ but don’t talk.” 

“ I must,” he replied, impatiently. “ I’ve focussed all my strength 
for that very purpose. I want to see Mrs. Gerard to-morrow.” 

He was certainly mad, I decided, and must be humored. 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured, soothingly, “of course you shall see Mrs. 
Gerard.” 

“ I don’t know what the devil you mean by ‘ of course,’ ” he said, 
irritably. “ There are serious difficulties in the way. She was once 
my wife, the very light of my eyes. And she left me,—me,” I noted 
the accent of pride,—“ for that slave of Plutus, Mark Gerard. I let 
her go, damn her, without a word. But she is not anxious to see me 
again, I’ll warrant.” 

I was too astonished to reply. 

“I may have to employ you,” he continued, calmly, “as a go- 
between. Mark Gerard is welcome to my wife, but the girl is mine, 
and I want her.” 

“ Nancy ?” I gasped. 

“Is that her name?” said he. “Yes, she’s mine. I claim the 
girl.” 

He spoke so calmly, so sanely, that I forgot my duty as nurse, and 
spoke out impulsively: 

“ You claim that girl, knowing the reason which drove her mother 
from your house ?” 

“ Do you know the reason, Livingston ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Then, in the name of God, share that knowledge with me. 
Heavens! how my head reels!” 

I tried in vain to calm him, but he demanded imperatively an 
answer to his appeal. 

“Why did she leave me?” he repeated. “I made her a good 
husband. I dare say I was jealous of other men,—Gerard in par¬ 
ticular,—but that was a proof of love. I worked like a slave for 
that woman,—worked till my health broke down, and then, just when 
I needed her most, she deserted me. The girl was born months after 
that, and I supposed she was the child of Gerard. To-day—this 
morning—I opened my eyes and saw my face stamped upon hers. She 
is a Burlington all over. I swear it. How dared that woman rob me 
of my child ? I’ve lain here, Livingston, all this day, eating what they 
gave me, submitting to that awful rubbing, praying, ay, praying for 
strength to recover and claim my child.” 

“And Perkins?” I whispered. 

His eyes met mine with the inquiring glance of a puzzled child. 

“Perkins?” he muttered. “Ferdinand Perkins? The Greek 
murdered him. I know it. Don’t let that man come near me. He’s 
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my enemy, I tell you, my bitter enemy! But what has Perkins to do 
with me ? Are you crazy ? Curse that dog! My head is splitting.” 

The blood-hound was baying furiously, but suddenly ceased. A 
skunk, probably, skirting the barn, had provoked his resentment. 

Not daring to pursue the subject further, I bathed Burlington’s head, 
but to no purpose. The pain waxed fiercer and fiercer, till the man 
positively quivered beneath my touch. The doctor, foreseeing such a 
contingency, had sent a composing draught, with instructions. I hastily 
administered a full dose, and watched it take effect. Burlington, be¬ 
neath the influence of the drug, closed his eyes, and within five minutes 
was peacefully asleep. I resumed my place by his side, and tried to 
muster my rampant thoughts. iEolus wrestling with his turbulent 
winds had a lighter task. 

. Outside, the moon and stars were obscured by fog, which had rolled 
in from the ocean, thick and dank with the spume of the sea, blotting 
from my view the shimmering waters, and banishing the grateful breeze. 
One might scarcely believe that one short hour ago the prospect had 
been clear,—that with the morning sun these clouds, so clammily op¬ 
pressive, would be once more swept away. 

Suddenly my ear caught the sound of a footstep, and I sprang 
from my chair with a muttered exclamation. Some one was in the 
next room! 

At that moment the lamp was extinguished, and I found myself 
in bewildering darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The brain, if sound, performs its functions more quickly in mo¬ 
ments of danger than at any other time, discarding the consideration 
of side-issues, and obeying blindly the instinct of self-preservation. 

It flashed across me instantly that I was in deadly peril at the hands 
of the man whom I had accused of cowardice,—Demetrius. He alone 
had access to the house: he alone could quiet Sultan, the blood-hound : 
he alone had good reason to fear not only Burlington, but Hugo Living¬ 
ston. Mark Gerard, I could no longer doubt, was the victim of a 
deep-laid plot,—a plot which already had wrecked three lives, and 
which was destined, perhaps, to destroy my own. If the Greek, in¬ 
flamed with hellish ambition, had slain poor Perkins, he was capable 
of repeating the tragedy of Red Gulch here, in this bedroom. Ob¬ 
viously his plan was to kill both Burlington and me, and iu such a 
manner that it would be supposed we had killed each other. 

This conviction asserted itself as I awaited in breathless silence the 
attack of the Greek. I had dropped upon one knee between the door 
and the bed, and in my right hand was the small pistol which I always 
carried on my person. But a pistol is the least efficient weapon in such 
a fight as this. What would I have given for a double-barrelled shot¬ 
gun, a good sabre, or a knife! If I fired in the dark, the flash of the 
powder would prove a death-warrant ; the same grim logic applied to 
the striking of a match. I was satisfied that such a master-scoundrel 
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as Demetrius had laid his plans with extraordinary sagacity. He was 
taking desperate chances, but the crisis justified them. These rooms 
were cut off from the rest of the house, and nothing short of a pistol- 
shot would arouse Gerard and the servants. Demetrius must have 
counted upon the moon as an ally. From the darkness of Mark’s room 
he might have approached me unseen aud unheard, and then—a bold 
thrust of a knife would rid him of the man who had dared to unmask 
his villany. But the fickle moon had played him false. He probably, 
like me, was now upon the defensive. Who would move first ? 

I finally decided to take the initiative; for the suspense was in¬ 
tolerable. Demetrius, I reflected, was stiff in the joints, his muscles 
less supple than mine, his sense of hearing less acute. Youth was on 
my side, experience on his. The two players in the game were at least 
fairly matched. 

Had it not been for Burlington, I could have easily escaped by the 
window and alarmed the household; but I dared not leave my patient. 
His somewhat stertorous breathing was the only sound which broke 
the silence. If I were killed or injured, he was at the mercy of the 
Greek. 

I confess that a certain exhilaration possessed me as I crawled into 
Mark's room, and a sense that I was acting wisely braced my nerves. 
The Greek could beat me hollow when it came to scheming, but in a 
rough-and-tumble contest I confidently expected to get the best of 
him. As soon as I determined his whereabouts, I decided to rush the 
ruffian, and, if possible, strike the first (so often the last) blow. 

But the unexpected, that element in human affairs which we in¬ 
variably ignore, ruled otherwise. I had hardly crossed the threshold 
of the inner room when I heard a heavy footfall in the passage. At 
the same moment the voice of Jap Byers, calling me by name, echoed 
gruffly through the darkness, while a gleam of light pierced the gloom. 
As the door was flung open, revealing the thick-set figure of the 
coachman, lantern in hand, a crash of glass to my right set my nerves 
tingling. Demetrius had leaped through the window, glissaded down 
the roof of the veranda, and was already lost to sight. Jap and I 
confronted each other, our mouths agape, our eyes starting from our 
heads. 

“ If this ain’t a picnic,” said Jap, “ what is it?” 

“Attempted murder, Jap. You arrived in the nick of time.” 

“I heard that ther hound a-bayin', Mr. Livingston, an’ I sus- 
picioned that somethin'—a coon, maybe—was stirrin’. Well, sir, old 
Sultan wasn’t givin’ tongue fer nothin’; fer the next thing I knowed, 
there was that Greek sarpint a-crawlin' around the house. Thinks I, 
I'll watch you, mister, an' maybe take a hand myself in this yere 
game. I piped him off as he unlocked the back door, and then I saw, 
not five minutes ago, the light in Mr. Burlington’s room go out. 
Gosh! I done some tall thinkin’ right then. I dassn’t cry out, 
'cause that'd ha' given the hull snap dead away. So I fetched the 
lantern, sashayed across the yard, and tried the door. It was un¬ 
locked, and then-—why, then I jest follered my big nose till it led me 
here.” 
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“ How much time do you say elapsed between the putting out of 
the light and your appeai'ance in this room ?” 

“ Three minutes, maybe. Hot more.” 

Good heavens! And it had seemed to me three hours ! 

Motioning to Jap to remain where he was, I hurriedly entered the 
front room and glanced at Burlington. He was sleeping calmly. 

“ Jap,” said I, softly, “ something must be done.” 

“ That’s right,” said he. “ Let’s do it.” 

“ You stay with Mr. Burlington. I must see your master at 
once.” 

Gerard occupied Haney’s room, who was sleeping with her mother. 
In less than five minutes I had recited the facts. He listened atten¬ 
tively, his glittering eyes bent sternly upon mine : that he fully assim¬ 
ilated my amazing narrative I could not doubt. 

‘‘Demetrius,” I said, in conclusion, “murdered Ferdinand Per¬ 
kins, partly from jealous rage, partly to pave the way for his own 
advancement. Everything else follows in natural sequence. He alone 
knew that Perkins, not you, would be left that fatal night; lie was in 
possession of your cipher; he took advantage of your love for Mrs. 
Burlington to render you a service which he thought half your fortune 
would scarcely repay; he, with devilish cleverness, played upon the 
feelings of a nervous woman and hounded her to your arms; he made 
capital out of your shattered nerves; he-” 

“ Enough,” said Gerard, hoarsely; “ I am satisfied. My God! 
how cruelly that fiend has used me ! And—” his voice failed—“ and 
my little Mark is in his bloody hands! Come! not a second is to be 
lost.” 

He flung his clothes upon his lanky person, and sputtered out his 
fears. Demetrius, he felt assured, would hasten to the island, hold 
Mark as a hostage, and make what terms he pleased. I saw the force 
of this reasoning. As he said, not a moment was to be wasted. 

“ Mr. Gerard,” said I, “ you must stay here. Let me act for you. 
I shall take Jap with me, and you can rely upon my mother-wit to 
rescue Mark and bring Demetrius to the gallows. You are not-” 

“Hugo,” he rejoined, impressively, “you think I am a coward, 
not fit for such a desperate adventure as this will prove. My lad, 
Fate plays queer tricks with us. That night at Red Gulch paralyzed 
my nerves. This night’s work lias undone the mischief. I’m ready, 
by Jupiter, to encounter that monster single-handed. And, Hugo, I 
mistrust that hot head of yours. My child’s life is at stake. Deme¬ 
trius is desperate. If it comes to choosing between Mark’s life and 
the capture of the Greek, how could I hesitate? You might precipi¬ 
tate more bloodshed. God knows there has been enough. Come.” 

A few minutes later we were on our way, Gerard walking with 
feverish strides ahead. The nurse was left with Burlington. 

“ Je-roosalem !” whispered Jap to me, “ye’ll let me have one crack 
at the son of a gun, Mr. Livingston, won’t ye, now?” 

“I want more than one myself, Jap. But I’ll try and remember 
you.” 

Gerard urged us continually to mend our pace. He carried a rifle, 
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—a catapult would have served him as well,—and muttered to himself 
as he stumbled through the darkness. Jap and I were well armed,— 
to the teeth, as the dime novels have it,—and Jap carried his lantern. 

I had formulated in my own mind a plan which I dared not share 
with Mark Gerard, Left to himself, I foresaw that he would sacrifice 
justice to his love for the boy,—that the Greek would go scot-free, to 
enjoy his ill-gotten gains. And such a thought was exasperating. 
Taking advantage, therefore, of my patron’s long strides, I dropped to 
the rear and submitted my scheme to the worthy Jap. He was good 
enough to approve it mightily, and eagerly proffered his assistance. 

“If we don’t corral the cuss, Mr. Livingston, I swear I’ll—I’ll 
never be able ter kiss Danish Mary again—and enj’y it.” 

I told him to bo of good cheer and to carry out my instructions to 
the letter. 

Before we crossed the low sand-dunes which lay between the 
marshes and the sea, Jap extinguished the lantern, and we held a brief 
council of war. It was decided to treat with the enemy under friendly 
cover of the fog, the whitest and largest of flags of truce. 

“ It would be wise,” said I, “ to advance in open order. The hut 
is provided with a large-bore duck-gun, and a charge of swan-shot 
might excite a panic.” 

“ I’ll take the centre,” said Gerard, “ and do the talking.” 

“ I’ll take the left,” said Jap, “ an’ do the cussin’.” 

“ And I’ll take the right,” said I, “ and keep my mouth shut.” 

The fog was now so thick that an object a dozen yards away could 
not be seen at all. 

“The first thing to determine is whether the Greek is here,” 
observed Gerard. “ Are you ready ? Then—march !” 

Our commander-in-chief halted at the identical spot where I had 
stood a few hours before, and I heard him sigh heavily as he realized 
that the boat was on the wrong side of the channel. The Greek had 
returned. 

“ Demetrius,” he yelled, shrilly, “ come out.” 

“ I am here,” was the instant reply. 

I waited for no more, but ran noiselessly some fifty yards to the 
right. It was bitterly cold, but*I stripped off coat, waistcoat, and 
boots. Then, holding my gun in my left hand, I pushed through the 
tales and entered the icy water. The channel was deep, and, at the 
place I had selected, broad. A swim was inevitable. 

When I reached the island I removed my dripping underclothes 
and stole forward, naked as an Indian. I feared that the swish of wet 
cloth might betray my approach, and, besides, the clinging garments 
might impede the free use of my limbs. Demetrius must be taken, if 
possible, alive, and I decided to leave the gun within reach and to 
trust to my muscles and a knife which I thrust between my-teeth. 

What passed between master and man while I was executing these 
manoeuvres I learned subsequently. Demetrius, as we had expected, 
submitted a cut-and-dried proposition, worthy, I must admit, of his 
subtle brain. 

He denied nothing, and conceded nothing, but his conditions im- 
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plied admission of guilt. Briefly, they were as follows. Gerard and 
his party were to return to the house and stay there. He and Mark 
would take the morning train to the city. There, in San Francisco, 
he would leave the boy at some hotel—he naturally did not specify the 
hotel—and go his way. If—he laid great emphasis upon the con¬ 
junction—if any treachery were attempted, by telegraphic communi¬ 
cation with the police, or otherwise, he swore solemnly to kill the boy 
instantly. He would use his own judgment as to when and where he 
would part company with Mark, and he demanded in addition a 
solemn pledge from Gerard that he, Demetrius, should be given plen¬ 
ary absolution for liis misdeeds up to date. 

Gerard, knowing the nature of the man, and trembling with appre¬ 
hension for the safety of his darling, was about to accede to these 
impudent demands as I crawled within earshot. 

“ Let me have the boy now,” he pleaded. 

Demetrius laughed. The scoundrel could twist the famous financier 
around his little finger, as a man twists a ring; and the occupation 
amused him. 

“Mr. Gerard,”—he was never more studiously polite,—“Mr. 
Gerard, I am not a fool. You know that, sir.” 

“Where is Mark?” panted the father. 

“Asleep. Shall I wake him?” 

“ Put him in the boat, and you can go—where you will.” 

“You speak for yourself, Mr. Gerard; but there are others, who 
are—er—interested in me. There is that very lucky young man, Air. 
Hugo Liviugston. Where is he, by the bye?” 

“ Here, you damned scoundrel,” said I, “ here.” 

I had him by the throat as I spoke, and a second later caught the 
strangle hold on him,—the hold which made Evan Lewis famous as 
a wrestler. He writhed and twisted ; but the hold can never be broken 
betweeu men of equal strength. Before a minute had passed he was 
limp as a rag doll. I gave his windpipe a last squeeze and flung him 
senseless to the ground. The fight was over. 

Meantime Jap and Gerard—the latter could not swim—had plunged 
into the slough, and, the water reaching only to their necks, had landed 
safely upon the island. 

Gerard rushed to the hut, but Jap remained with me. The Greek 
lay, an inert mass, at my feet. 

“ You’ve had all the fun,” said Jap, reproachfully. “ But Pd like, 
sir, to tie him up good an’ fast.” 

“ We’ve no ropes,” I replied. The question of securing Demetrius 
had already perplexed me. 

“ There are ropes in the hut,” said Jap. “ I’ll get ’em.” 

“Bring a light,” I called after him, “and be quick about it.” 

I could- hear the voices of father and son, the breathless explana¬ 
tions and boyish ejaculations of surprise. Mark junior had the warmest 
affection for the Greek, who, as I have said before, had acquired a 
dominating influence over the lad. Obviously, Demetrius had counted 
upon capturing the gosling as well as the gander. 

Jap soon rejoined me with lantern and a coil of bale-rope. 
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“Can you truss him properly?” 

“ Can I? You leave the cuss to me, sir.” 

Finally, tied hand and foot and still unconscious, we carried De¬ 
metrius to the hut and propped him up on the bed. Then Gerard, 
satisfied that his enemy was powerless, drew Jap and me aside. 

“I’ve told Mark as little as possible,” he murmured. “I did 
not wish to frighten him unnecessarily. What shall we do with 
Demetrius ?” 

The question demanded consideration. 

“ Jap can go to the house and as soon as it’s light bring the carriage. 
He may as well start at once, eh ?—Keep your mouth shut, Jap. No 
tattling till I give you leave.” 

The coachman grinned and shivered. 

“ Run along,” said Gerard, “ and bring dry clothes for Mr. Livings 
ston and me.” ^ 

The man untied the boat and pushed off. I had found a pair of 
overalls in the hut, and an overcoat belonging to Demetrius. In these 
I felt fairly comfortable, and my teeth stopped chattering. None the 
less it was bitterly cold; and I felt that my patron’s protestations of 
gratitude might be deferred. Gerard, however, was feverishly loqua¬ 
cious, and could not be silenced. 

“ Cold ?” he exclaimed. “ By heaven, I never was so pleasantly 
warm in my life. If you want to feel cold, Hugo, get your heart 
frozen. My body is a small affair.” 

“ My body isn’t,” I returned. “ We can discuss these matters later, 
sir, unless you propose to thaw out your heart with a burning dose of 
pneumonia.” 

We had stood for fully ten minutes exposed to the raw fog, and I 
cut short his chatter by moving towards the hut. I thought, too, that 
I heard the voice of the Greek. 

“Gad !” said I, “Demetrius has come to.” 

Gerard, startled at these words, ran nimbly ahead and entered the 
hut. I heard an oath, followed by a scream from the boy, and then— 
a horrid thud.. As I burst through the door the Greek met me, a 
bloody knife in his hand, and a glare in his eyes the like of which I 
pray that I may never see again. One arm was still tied, and both 
legs, but he lunged viciously at my heart as I sprang at him. I turned 
the thrust with my naked left arm—I shall carry the scar to the grave 
—and countered him full on the point of the jaw. He fell like a 
stricken bullock, and, forcing the knife from his clinched hand, I 
hastened past him and bent over Gerard. He was lying upon the floor, 
mortally wounded, I could guess, but conscious. 

“Secure him first,” he gasped. 

The boy was crying bitterly. I had to shake him vigorously 
before he answered my question. 

“ How did this happen ?” 

“ I untied him,” he sobbed. “ I untied him. Oh, father, father ! 
I didn’t mean to do any harm.” 

“Never mind, my boy,” said Gerard, faintly. “I’m ready to die 
now, anyway.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The details I learned later. 

Demetrius, it seemed, had asked the boy to loosen the rope which 
Jap, with hearty good will, had knotted so tightly as to cut the flesh. 
Mark, in absolute ignorance of the true nature of the beast, and moved 
to pity by the sight of his swollen and bleeding wrists, had consented 
to slacken one end. A powerful wrench bad freed the Greek’s right 
arm as Gerard entered the hut; and Demetrius, faithful to his oath, 
had grasped a knife and turned upon the boy. With both feet tied, he 
moved slowly and with difficulty, and Gerard had time to fling him¬ 
self between the miscreant and his victim. 

He saved his son’s life by the sacrifice of his own, a sacrifice cheer¬ 
fully consummated. 

Demetrius was arraigned for the murder of his master and convicted. 
The day before execution his iron nerves gave way, and he was bap¬ 
tized, a trembling penitent, into the communion of the Greek Church. 
Before the ceremony, and in the presence of the warden of San Quen¬ 
tin, he confessed to the murder of Ferdinand Perkins. The motive 
was a jealous hatred of the man who had supplanted him, and, over¬ 
shadowing that, the lust of gold. Familiar intercourse with a Croesus 
had aroused a passion of envy. Gerard, doubtless, had dangled his 
dollars before the young man’s eyes, and had trained his pupil in the 
constricted arena of the grossest materialism. But the prize, a part¬ 
nership, had been given to poor Perkins. The fastening of the crime 
upon Burlington, who had begun to suspect him, was an after¬ 
thought. 

He left all his money, a large sum, carefully invested, to the archi¬ 
mandrite of his native town; and he faced the hangman with a smile 
upon his pallid lips. 

Gerard lingered several weeks, the happiest, so he assured me, of 
his life. The tangled skein was at length unravelled, and it was 
characteristic of the man that he accepted his sentence of death without 
repining or remonstrance. 

“If Mark,” he said to me, only the day before the final summons 
came, “ if Mark profits by my experience I don’t grudge the price. 
I’ve always held, Hugo, that reform rises, as I rose, from the ranks, 
but I’ve learnt that it falls, like the sunlight, from above.” 

Under the terms of his will I received a handsome legacy, sufficient 
to insure independence and abundant leisure to scribble, leisure also to 
brood. To exorcise the demon of unrest, I turned to sport, and spent 
the summer and fall upon the head-waters of the Saskatchewan, hunt¬ 
ing and fishing. But around my camp-fire hovered the image of 
Nancy, alluring, mocking! 

Upon my return to San Francisco a letter advised me of the ap¬ 
proaching marriage of Burlington and Mrs. Gerard. I was invited to 
the wedding, and assisted at the quiet celebration that followed. Both 
Burlington and his wife welcomed me warmly, but Nancy—so I 
fancied—held aloof, and greeted me with chilling civility. 
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“I presume,” said I, at parting, with a forced smile, “ that you will 
be kind enough to send me a card for your wedding/'* 

“ My wedding?” she faltered. 

“ Surely that devotion you spoke of—that night, you remember— 
will-” 

Her bosom began to heave as she turned from me. 

“ Nancy,” I cried, taking her hand in mine, “ it is well with you, 
Nancy, is it not? You are happy?” 

“ No,” she wdiispered, “ I am not happy.” 

“ Not happy ? If some fellow has dared to-” 

“Don’t look so fierce,” she murmured. “Mamma has new inter¬ 
ests now, and of course I feel a little out in the cold.” 

“It was your mother, then ? For her sake you re-” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Nancy,”—I took her sweet face between my two big hands,— 
“ Nancy, I’m going to marry you whether you like it or not. Do you 
hear that?” 

Her eyes were upturned to mine, and in their luminous depths I 
saw the reflection of my own face. Was it mirrored likewise in her 
heart ? 

“ Yes,” she murmured, “ I hear.” 

“ And what do you say ?” 

“I think,”—a smile rippled across lips and cheeks,—“I think, 
Hugo, that I shall like it.” 


THE END. 
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AT THE CROSS-KEYS.: PART I. 
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AT THE CROSS-KEYS. 

Part I. 

As a girl I had decided Bohemian inclinations, and my mar- 
riage gave me opportunities for indulging them. My husband 
found my love of roaming equal to his own, and we have egged 
one another on until we have become a pair of professional 
nomads ; my poor mother says I might as well have married 
the Wandering Jew. 

When I said “professional nomads'* I used the adjective ad¬ 
visedly ; for Dick is an artist, and his particular line being land¬ 
scape, it obliges him to ramble round in search of subjects. We 
make a point of avoiding the regulation haunts of the brethren 
of the brush, preferring to find places for ourselves which have 
not been overpainted, and where, as Dick says, the cows have not 
been brought up to pose from earliest calfdom. One summer, 
however, we went, on the recommendation of a friend, to a vil¬ 
lage which had been “discovered" a few years back, and which, 
we were told, possessed all sorts of scenic attractions. It was 
called Chittingdean, and was seventy miles from London, and 
nine from the coast as the crow flies. 

It might as well have been seven hundred miles from town, 
so un-get-at-able and out of the way it was, and so old-fashioned 
when reached. 

There was no direct railway. We left the main line at a cer¬ 
tain junction, and went on to a wayside station called Bigton, a 
most timberons construction ; the platforms, offices, and waiting- 
rooms were all wood, and the station-master's house and the 
signal-boxes were merely sheds of the same material. An in¬ 
scription on a large board, “ Alight here for Ammering, Start- 
mgton, Pegworth, and Chittingdean," warned us that this was 
where we were to get out. 

We were still seven miles from our destination, and there was 
no visible method of attaining it save a cart with an aesthetically 
tinted, “ greenery-yallery " tilt; this vehicle was drawn by an 
aged white horse, and bore the legend, “ Tobias Scutt, carrier, 
Chittingdean." 

Mr. Scutt was deep in conversation with a velveteen game- 
keeper when the porter who had charge of our boxes asked him 
if he would convey them and us. After some reflective head- 
scratching he decided he could take the lady and the luggage— 
the gentleman must walk. 
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So I was hoisted up to a place beside the driver, and off we 
jogged. 

Never did cart contain a more miscellaneous collection of 
articles. Immediately behind me was a coop, and I soon knew 
with uncomfortable certainty that it held more than mere hens . I 
noticed prominent above other surroundings a crateful of china, 
a keg of kerosene, a side of bacon, and a bonnet-box, also many 
bundles tied in cloths and spotted handkerchiefs ; while “vis¬ 
ible on the air,” if not to the eye, there was fish, dried haddocks 
or herrings. 

% The first house we stopped at, our seat, which was formed by 
the lid of a coffin-like receptacle for perishable goods, was raised, 
and three pounds of sausages handed out; Scutt receiving in ex¬ 
change a dead duck, which he cast contemptuously in at the 
back to take its luck among the “ clutter,” as he called it From 
where I sat I could see it lying helplessly across a milk-cati, 
with its legs, like the duck's in the song, “ hanging dangling 
down, O!” 

I made several attempts to talk with my companion, but, 
after a brief response to my well-meant efforts, he would relapse 
into gloomy silence; though he evidently had a tender con¬ 
science, and if he found the height of prolonged conversation 
too much for him he would not shirk the duty of showing me 
the objects of interest along the road. From time to time he 
would rouse himself, point with the butt end of his whip, and 
make some such remark as this : 

“ That be Marster Lear's—him as had his ricks burnt last 
year”; or, 41 See thatten tower? That be Drinkwater's folly.” 

I longed for further particulars, to ask how Marster Lear 
had his ricks burnt, or why Drinkwater built him a tower; but 
I dared not, for I felt that Mr. Scutt's contempt for my ignor¬ 
ance would be of a Swinburnean 44 intolerable scorn not to be 
borne” kind. 

By and by, as we left the straggling village of Bigton behind, 
the houses became fewer and farther between, only one here 
and there, and that, as a rule, standing far back among fields. 

The way was a winding one; sometimes it took us between 
trees whose branches met above our heads, and whose thickly 
growing leaves let the light through only in wavering, checkered 
spots on the dusty road; sometimes across a tract of shadeless 
common where the sun drew a rank sweet odor from the gorse 
which was blazing in all its golden glory. At one spot I remem¬ 
ber the fields came down to the highway's edge, so that we drove 
through a sea of rustling rye which shivered and silvered in the 
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faint breeze. Soon after this we passed a small round hut built 
of wood and plaster; there was no window in it, only a low 
door, and in the roof one little chimney stuck up; this hut Scutt 
told me, with a flickering smile, was “ Number one Chitting- 
dean." 

u Number two" was a general shop, where we stayed and 
gave the herrings over to a stout lady in black, who, I was after¬ 
wards told, had buried four husbands. As she was healthy and 
comely, besides being sole owner of a flourishing business, there 
seemed no reason why she should not add to the number. 

The general shop was really the beginning of the village, fqr 
just beyond it was the green, with a pond at one side, into which 
a great lumbering cart-horse was being steered by a scrap of a 
boy who, perched on its back, smote lustily its unresisting flank 
and cried: “ Git over 'er!” without producing the slightest 
effect. The huge animal planted its shaggy feet deliberately and 
with stolid delight in the mud, sucking up big draughts of water, 
its sides contracting and expanding in a manner fortunately 
peculiar to horses; it would be most embarrassing in human 
beings. 

All around the green were cottages, quaint, irregular, mis¬ 
shapen, and looking, many of them, as if collapsing beneath their 
heavy thatches. They all had gardens, in front, behind, or at the 
sides, full of flowers, prim rows of vegetables, or rank weeds, 
according to the owner's taste. 

On the farther side of the green was the river, crossed by 
an old stone bridge of many arches, and to the right of the 
bridge', standing somewhat at an angle, was the inn where we 
had engaged rooms. 

The Cross-Keys—its name a relic of Catholic England—was a 
long, low, buff-washed building, with a sign-board swinging 
above the porch, on one post of which was painted a red hand 
whose tapering mdex-finger and elaborately pointed filbert nail 
tried in vain to point round the corner “ To the tap." 

In the doorway stood Dick. He had made a short cut and 
arrived first. By his side was the landlady, to whom I was pre¬ 
sented. She took me at once to our parlor, where she insisted 
on my swallowing two cupfuls of boiling tea before she would 
allow me to explore further, declaring that I was in the last 
stage of exhaustion, and that my boxes would be quite safe and 
all right without my worrying over them. 

I saw at a glance that she was not a woman to be trifled with, 
and I meekly obeyed, listening the while to my trunks as they 
were carried up-stairs, bumping against all the corners, and 
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finally deposited with a thud (wrong side up I was sure) imme¬ 
diately over my head. 

Jane Hawkins, of the Cross-Keys, was simply terrific. She 
was very tall, with a face whose features must once have been 
largely handsome, but whose outlines were now blurred and 
indistinct on account of the excessive size of her cheeks. I have 
never seen so portly a woman, or one whose figure, so to speak, 
so boldly overleaped all boundary lines. 

She was used to artists and their ways, she told me; always 
had two or three there in the summer, but this was the first time 
one had brought his good lady, and she hoped I should be com¬ 
fortable. 

“There was nuthin* fine or finikin about the Keys, but, thank 
God I a body could lay her head on her pillow at night and know 
it was clean.” 

Our parlor was a low-pitched, square room, with window- 
seats, chintz-covered chairs, an ancient piano of the shape known 
as 11 semi-grand,” and the most appallingly hideous wall-paper 
the heart of man could conceive. For decoration there were 
quantities of flowers in feathers, wool, wax, and shells, all under 
glass shades; there was an “ornament for your fire-stove” in 
green and purple paper, with hangings of the same over the 
chimney glass, and a fty-catcher suspended from the middle of 
the ceiling. 

Opening from the parlor was a dear little room where Dick 
could work on wet days, and up-stairs we had a bed-room with 
an enormous bed that made one think of the lying-in-state of 
Queen Anne, or King George, or some other eighteenth-century 
monarch. It was not one of your trivial, every-day, modern 
affairs, into whose midst one can lightly leap, but a stately, im¬ 
posing couch that had to be solemnly climbed upon by the aid 
of a flight of steps. We used to wonder if the dead-and-gone 
worthies who had slept in it were wont to close the dismal 
moreen curtains that hung at each corner, before composing 
themselves to slumber, and, if so, what manner of dreams they 
indulged in. However, as Mrs. Hawkins said, everything was 
the pink of cleanliness, and when we had persuaded her to 
remove some of her objectionable “trimmings,” and had ar¬ 
ranged the few things we brought with us, we were very well 
satisfied with our summer quarters, and not at all surprised at 
other artists having returned again and again to them. It was a 
lovely spot; the river was big* enough to bathe in or boat on, 
and just behind the inn it went tumbling and brawling over a 
weir, keeping the air full of the cool, fresh smell of falling water. 
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Our predecessors had left their marks on the place; in the 
bar-parlor were many sketches and studies they had presented 
as souvenirs to their landlady. In one corner of the ceiling 
a large, damp stain had been cleverly converted into a grotesque 
head, and when I leaned from the window and commented on 
the stylishness of the sign-board already mentioned— 

“ Ah 1” answered Mrs. Hawkins, “ that was done for me by 
young Andr6. He called me into his room to look at it. 
‘ There, Mrs. 'Awkins/ says he, ‘how do you like it?’ ‘ What’s 
that there sugar-loaf and them tarsels in the corner for ?’ says I. 
‘Why, them’s the papal arms/ says he, as peart as could be. 
‘ Then you just take your brush and paint ’em out/ says I. 
‘ Such things may be all very well for you with your Frenchified 
name/ says I, ‘ but we want no papal arms, nor legs neither, at 
the Keys/ says I.” 

When one is turned loose in a country village with no par¬ 
ticular object of interest, such as a ruined abbey or a show seat, 
one generally makes for the church ; and the afternoon of our 
second day at Chittingdean I turned my steps toward the gray 
tower whose square top I saw standing above the trees. To 
reach it I had to go down a narrow lane, which, in spite of pro¬ 
longed hot weather, was very muddy, water lurking in little 
puddles at the bottom of the deep ruts. I remember wondering 
why a lane which led apparently only to the church should 
have so many ruts; why, indeed, it should be necessary for 
wagons to go that way at all, as the heaviest of farmers could 
hardly require wheels of such dimensions to carry him to his 
devotions. Soon, however, I discovered that the lane ran at the 
back of the vicarage, and that agricultural operations of some 
magnitude were carried on there. 

The house was large, with a porch overgrown by Gloire de 
Dijon roses, but there was an air of desolation about it. The 
shutters were up, the steps green with moss, and the door 
looked as if it had not been opened for a century. The grass 
on the lawns was as long and flowery as that in the adjacent 
paddocks, and the drives were full of weeds. At the side of the 
house was a well-filled stack-yard, with a threshing-machine 
bundled up in tarpaulin garments; a thin wreath of smoke curl¬ 
ing from what was presumably the kitchen chimney showed that 
part of the house was inhabited. 

The church-yard was in no better order than the vicarage 
garden, from which it was separated by a wire fence. On the 
graves the hemlock and giant parsley grew riotously ; the tomb¬ 
stones were dilapidated, and had settled crookedly into the 
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ground. There were many of those long boards, supported by 
pointed posts, which were so much in favor with the poor of a 
past generation, the inscriptions—such, at least, as were legible— 
mostly of the “ Afflictions sore long time I bore M type. 

The main entrance to the church was locked, but, nothing 
daunted, I pursued my way round the building till I came to a 
little door in a corner formed by the tower wall and a projecting 
buttress. I seized the iron ring which did duty as a handle; it 
turned, and 1 stepped over the threshold into a passage with a 
screen across one end. 

As I was blinking with the sudden change from the outside 
glare to the obscurity within, an old man darted on me from 
behind the partition—an old man in strangely shabby clothes, 
bepatched and of a marvellous cut. Half his face was hidden 
by a shaggy beard; what could be seen of it was very dirty; 
long locks of grizzled hair fell on to his shoulders and brows, 
beneath which gleamed a pair of fierce,, dark eyes. 

In answer to his terrifically-toned inquiry as to what I 
wanted, I said, in the firmest voice I could muster, that I wanted 
'to see the church, whereat he took a bunch of keys from a nail 
and bade me follow him. We went through a murky vestry 
where a yellow surplice dangled dismally over an oak chest— 
own brother, apparently, to the one in which the heroine of u The 
Mistletoe Bough M met her fate—and under an archway into the 
chancel. 

The church had been a fine specimen of early Norman, cruci¬ 
form in shape, but it seemed to me that everything which “ the 
craft or subtlety of the devil or man ” could suggest towards 
ruining it had been done; the nave was blocked with hideous 
pews, the rood-loft had been destroyed, and over the chancel 
the royal arms ramped ; while, triumph of vandalism, at the west 
end a gallery for the singers had been erected, spoiling the tower 
by cutting its proportions m half. On a mural tablet letters 
of gold told to admiring future generations how “ Humphrey 
Neale and William Sayers, churchwardens, had beautified and 
restored the building, adding this gallery to the glory of God, 
during the reign of His Majesty George III., in the year of 
grace i8u.” 

An old church, however mutilated, is always interesting, and 
I should have liked to stay some time in this; but I did not 
altogether enjoy the company of my cicerone, and I trembled 
somewhat for his patience, so I asked him if it would be possible 
for me to get the keys and come again at my leisure. 
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“ What for?*' he asked, so snappishly that I, seeking in ray mind 
fora suitable excuse, weakly said, “To rub some of the brasses.” 

“Rub the brasses!” he snorted contemptuously. “A lot 
you know about rubbing brasses! Let’s hear how you would 
set about it.” 

I was confounded. I knew it was done with something black, 
and that the something’s name began with an u h,’’ but whether 
it was henbane or hellebore I could not remember. I ventured 
the former, and the result was a burst of derisive chuckling 
from the horrid old man. I offered him a shilling, which, to my 
surprise, he refused, and I beat the most dignified retreat possi¬ 
ble under the circumstances. 

Mrs. Hawkins made a point of coming to see me every morn¬ 
ing as soon as Dick was out of the way. I enjoyed her visits 
immensely, she was so full of information. I think, on the 
whole, I have never met a person more full of information or 
more fond of imparting it. Dick used to say she was garrulous 
and a gossip; but as I have heard him attribute the same de¬ 
fects to his wife, his opinion is comparatively valueless. 

The day after my adventure in the church was a Friday, the 
morning on which Scutt. the carrier, came, and he had brought 
me some ice (an unknown luxury in Chittingdean). I was busy 
snipping it up into bits to put in some lemonade when there 
came the usual tap at the door, and in walked Mrs. Hawkins. 

In answer to my request to her to be seated, she sank with a 
sigh of relief into the largest chair in the room, filling it to over¬ 
flowing, and watched my proceedings for some seconds in silence. 

“ Ah ! ” she said at last, “ I wonder at you drinking that 
nasty,cold stuff; I wonder your ’usband lets you—I do, indeed: 
a little scrap of a slim thing like you. A drop of good beer is 
what you want.” 

“ But, Mrs. Hawkins, I don’t like beer.” 

“ Well, stout, then. Mr. Craven, the brewer over to Ander- 
ton, he brews a capital stout; this is a free house,* thank the 
Lord, but I always has Craven’s stout.” 

“ I am afraid I don’t like stout, either, Mrs. Hawkins.” 

“ Ah ! my dear, that's because you don't know what's good for 
you! No more didn’t I till I was so bad in my legs five years 
ago this very summer. I was that weak you might ha’ blown 
me away, as the saying is. Doctor Maynard, he says to me: 

* Mrs. ’Awkins,* says 'e , 1 you aren’t a poor body. You aren’t got 
no call to stint your innards, and two pints of stout is what you 
must take every blessed day,' says 'e. 

♦An inn not bound to supply the beer of one firm only. 
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111 Doctor/ says I, ‘ I couldn't do it—I could not do it'; and 
no more I didn't, not for weeks, till the doctor he goes down on 
his bended knees, as it were, and begs and prays of me, ‘A 
pint and a 'arf, Mrs* 'Awkins/ says *e, and a pint and a 'arf I 
made it; and since then I've took it reg’lar, and, bless you, I’m 
twice the woman I was l " 

I thought with a shudder of Dick’s horror if I should ever 
become “ twice the woman I was," and I also thought that the 
temperance agitators would have done well to buy Mrs. Haw¬ 
kins and take her round on platforms as an awful example of 
alcoholism; and I wondered, regarding her proportions as the 
effects of stout, how she had escaped the wrath of the brewers, 
how it was they had not conspired to murder her long ere she 
had reached her present pass. Then I remembered my strange 
old man of the day before, and, giving her a brief description of 
him, I asked her who he was. 

“ Why, that must have been Mr. Drane, the rector,” she said. 

I had not had much experience of country rectors, and I al¬ 
ways imagined them to be long-coated, gray-whiskered men, liv¬ 
ing impersonations of “ the gentleman in every parish ” which 
the English Church by State established is supposed to provide; 
and I must have betrayed my astonishment in my face, for Mrs. 
Hawkins repeated : 

“Yes, that be our rector for sure.” Then, seeing that I was 
interested, she settled herself more comfortably in her chair 
and prepared for enjoyment; she did not often get hold of 
some one to whom her tales wore the charm of novelty. 

“The Reverend Drane (which his Christian name is Roger) 
has been at the rectory a matter of forty years and more." 

“Indeed? He—he is very singular-looking!" This I said 
with some hesitation, not knowing how far a residence of forty 
years might have endeared him to the hearts of his people. 

“ Ah! ” she answered, with a gurgling laugh, “ he's a rum *un, 
he is ; but he was a fine-looking gentleman when he married 
'Awkins and me about ten years after he come to the place. 
‘Come to the place,' says I! He was born here ; man and boy, 
he’s lived here most part of his life, and he saw his seventy-five 
last April. The Dranes are a wonderful old family. I’ve heard 
Dixon, the clerk, say that they were here in the time of them old 
ancient Saxons you've heard of, p'r’aps; and there’s a bit of 
a rhyme says: 

“ ‘Thornton, Lyndfield, Drane, and Hurst 
Saw Norman William do his worst. 1 

Norman William, mum, as you may have heard tell, was a 
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Frenchman as come over here interfering and doin’ a raort of 
mischief, which it seems is in the nature of them foreigners 
always to do. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, the Dranes have been squires of Chit- 
tingdean for hundreds of years, and the church, so to speak, 
belongs to them, as well as the Great House. Mr. Drane’s father 
he were a artful old gentleman, he were; he had only one son, 
and he sent him to college to be made a parson of, so that he 
could hold the living while his father was alive; and when the old 
squire died, why, the young ’un, as we used to call him, was lord 
of the manor and rector as well, so he ’ad it all in ’is own *ands.” 

“ I suppose, now that he is so old, he has a curate to do the 
church work for him?” 

“ Not he. He had one years ago when I was a gell. I remem¬ 
ber him well: a nice, quiet gentleman with one eye. Baker his 
name was, and ’Awkins’ brother’s wife’s own niece lived to him 
as general servant in the white house oppose the Lion. Mr. 
Drane used to be away a good part of the year then ; when he 
was at ’ome he kep* a deal of company and was open-handed and 
free with his money ; and he spent a deal, too, in London—lived 
like a prince up there, I’ve heard tell, with madam and the 
young ladies goin’ to court in dimonds and plumes. Then all of 
a sudden he came down here to live. They did say he had done 
somethin’ up there which made ’em have to leave and be glad to 
be quiet-like in the country; all I know is, half the servants 
were sent away, and only two or three horses kep* in the stables. 
They had to economize, and I suppose that was the beginning 
of his bad tempers. 

“ Then he and his wife fell out, some said about this, and some 
about that; anyhow, the daughters sided with their ma, and 
there was terrible scenes. I don’t wonder at madam! If I’d 
*a’ been his wife t /’d ha* given him what for! 

“Ah, dear! I could tell you a mort of queer stories about 
him and his goings-on ! But the upshot of it all was, madam went 
off one day and the young ladies with her, leaving Master Pen- 
stone and his pa here; and Mr. Drane, from being so free with 
his cash, took savin’-like, and one by one the servants were 
turned off. Then they left the manor and moved into the rectory, 
and Mr. Drane worked right hard on the land, and grew that 
cantankerous and graspin’ there was no goin* nigh him. He 
starved himself pretty near, but he kep* Master Penstone in 
luxury. When that boy was at home—which was most of the' 
time, for he hated books and schoolin’—he was the pest of the 
village. . His sisters was a deal older than he was—middle-aged 
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women they are now—and they've been here once or twice for a 
few days and tried to put things a bit to rights; but, bless you ! 
they can’t put up with Mr. Drane’s wa 3 r s. He isn’t, so to speak, 
a takm* man, isn't our rector, and he’s got queer notions with 
livin’ so lonely ; for none of the gentry go anigh him. 

“ He wasn't quite so bad while his son was at home, but now 
he’s gone the rector and Kidgell, the bailiff, and Mrs. Kidgell, 
they all live together in a hugger-mugger way, and there isn’t a 
round-frock farmer in the place but what keeps his home better.” 

“ Where is the son now ? ” I asked. 

“ In London, I suppose. Up to no good, wherever he be, for 
a bigger scamp than Penstone Drane never drew the breath of 
life ; though I say, and I always shall say, he’s what his father 
made him.” 

“You don't care very much for Mr. Drane I hazarded, 

“ No, mum, I don't. We began to get across while ’Awkins 
was alive, and after he was carried out feet foremost, as the say¬ 
ing is, we liked each other less, till we had words, in this very 
parlor, nine blessed years ago. It was after the audit dinner— 
which he used to give at the Keys then, but is 'eld at the Lion 
now on account of our falling out—and it all came through his 
raising the rent on Timothy Woolven, which it was a crying 
shame. The men were all talking about it, but none of ’em 
dared to speak. 1 If you’re afraid,’ says I, ‘Jane ’Awkins isn’t," 
And I ups and comes into this room, where he was a-setting at 
that table, with his papers spread out before him. ‘ You’re not 
a-goin’ to do it, Mr. Drane, sir,’ says I, as civil as could be— 
‘you’re not a-gom' to do it on a old man as has held under your 
father, and has hard work to pay his way now out of that dirty 
bit of land—* * Mrs. 'Awkins/ says he, 4 I’ve got to make my liv¬ 
ing as well as you yours; you fake your beer in peace,* says he, 
‘and leave me to screw my tenants the same.* Well, that made 
me as mad as mad, for he knew that every drop of beer that’s 
drunk at the Keys is as pure as what he’s got in his cellar; so, 
1 Livin’?’ says I. ‘ We all know how you get your living* says I, 
‘but where the money goes is a different thing; pretty sure 
Chittingdean don’t see the color of it! Perhaps, though/ says I, 
‘it goes to keep Master Penstone in his wine-bibbing and riot¬ 
ous ways, which an’t what they should be in a minister's son, 
if all folks tells me is true. You’ve made a idol of yourself long 
enough, Mr. Drane/ says I, * and, now you are past worshipping, 
you’ve set up Master Penstone; but you mark my words, you'll 
regret it,’ sa} f s I, ‘as sure as God made little apples.’ ‘I’ll let 
you know when I do,' says he, and walked out of the place, and 
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puts it up on old Woolven and makes him pay special tithes for 
the trifle of 'ops he was growing. Well, the rector he didn't 
come near the Keys for weeks, and then one day in he walks for 
a glass of bitter. * Beg pardon, but it's a shillin',* says I when he 
tendered his tuppence; 1 it's a beer I keeps for the clergy, made 
from very d$ar ’ops. It's not the lt faking " it that costs,' says I, 
‘it's the special tithes gives it a flavor, to be paid for accordin'.' 
Well, he looked me straight in the face a minute, then he throws 
down a shillin' and out he goes, and has never been in since. 
There’s no love lost between us, I can tell you, if he could play 
me a nasty turn he would. He’d like to take my license away, 
but I'm too well known for that—I’d like to see the West Sus¬ 
sex magistrate as would interfere with Jane 'Awkins!—let alone 
that he daren’t show his nose on the bench. But though he 
don't come here, I always goes to church, for I hope I'm too 
good a Christian to keep away because the rector and I don't 
frequent , as the sayin' is, besides it's bein' the only chance a body 
has of wearing her bit of best.” 

Agnes Power. 

(to be concluded.) 
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